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Lightest Touch Known 


Saves 5 Tons Daily 


You must strike with a force that equals 10 ounces of weight to make the type 
print on the average typewriter. Yet a gentle tap runs the Silent Seven Oliver—a 
tap that equals 614 ounces only. Thus the Oliver writes with a touch one-third lighter 
than that of the average standard machine. 

The facts we give you come from laboratory tests—conclusive proof of science. 


| Day Less Labor in 3 Then too, it gives you the famous automatic 
You can run the Oliver with 314 ounces less spacer that advances your paper to another line 


nas . an T 
energy every time you tap the type keys. Ina without your having to remember. No other 


single day this relieves you of effort equal to the nena Snes Tes, 

labor of moving a 5-ton load. And every three ; 

days you produce as much work with a day’s ex- 17 Cents a Day—New Book FREE 
ertion less than on average , 
typewriter. Yet clean, clear The 

text and perfect alignment ' VER O- 
always—work you will be OL! ~ xy — 
proud of—work employers Typewriter 

pay top salaries for. 


The Silent Seven 
Gives All This 


Accept the freedom the 
Oliver brings you from fa- 
tigue. Link your ability to 
this master achievement— 
the new Silent Seven model. 
Visible reading, visible 
writing, regular or Printype, 
interchangeable carriage and 
the lightest touch known. 

It has the universal ar- 


The price of this new 
Oliver—the Silent Seven— 
has not been increased a 
dollar. Yet we give you by 
careful estimate 25 per cent. 
added value! And we let you 
buy it on our popular pur- 
chase plan—payments that 
equal but 17 cents a day! 

Send for the brand new 
Silent Seven Book that fully 
pictures and describes this 
typewriter. Let us fully in- 
form you of points that 
others dare not give. It 
shows you why big business 
and small— firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals—are 
flocking to the Oliver. A 
rangement of keys. Yet no postal brings this book post- 
other typewriter has so few paid by return mail free— 
keys to operate. The Standard Visible Writer send your request at orice. 


More Valuable Agencies Open—Apply Today 


Apply to-day for the exclusive sale of the Oliver in your local community. Ambitious men and women every- 
where can join our crack sales organization and reap the profit from every Oliver sold in their territory. 

Thousands already are cashing in full time and spare hours this way. Teachers, clerks, salesmen, bankers, 
merchants, insurance men, collectors, doctors, lawyers, clergymen—nearly every vocation is represented among 
these winners. No experience is necessary. We train you at home through the Oliver School of Practical 
Salesmanship. And the agency begins as soon as you receive your sample outfit. 

The delay of a day may let someone else get your territory. The time to write is now! 
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A. $4,000,000.00 Lecture 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, has delivered it 5,000 times, 
With the proceeds he has educated thousands of young men and women; 


of people. 


it is probably the most famous lecture ever delivered. 
enough to hear it from Dr. Conwell’s own lips, but it is only one of hundreds of world- 
renowned addresses and speeches that you may read whenever you 


Modern 


Eloquence 


Every speech, lecture and address is complete, each one is acknowledged to be the 
You'll find that this unequalled work 
contains the most entertaining and profitable reading ever gathered in one set of books. 
It voices the opinions, ideas and experiences of the leading intellects of their time; it 
combines the brilliancy, fascination and style of the great classics, and like them the 
more often it is read the more interesting it becomes. 


beautiful volumes of 


greatest ever delivered on a particular subject. 


*Renowned statesmen, authors, scholars, scientists, explorers and soldiers, through its 
pages, deliver to you, whenever and wherever you wish, the epoch-making orations that 
moved audiences and nations, that gained them fame and fortune. 
the greatest speeches and lectures ever made without stirring from your chair. 


A Wonderful Bargain 


NT OPINION 





before millions 


You may never be fortunate 


wish in the 10 


It’s like hearing 





50,000 sets of Modern Eloquence were sold at a figure much higher than ours before 
we secured the remaining sets of the wonderful de Luxe edition. 
these while they last at an insignificant price that you can easily afford to pay. 
us the attached coupon by return mail and we will name this price and tell you how 
you can get the books on easy monthly payments. We will also send you 


Henry W. Grady’s Great Lecture 
‘*The Race Problem’’—FREE 


300 After-Dinner Speeches by 


Joseph H. Choate, Benjamin Disraeli, James G. Blaine, 
Wm. M. Evarts, John Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir 
Henry Irving, Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mark Twain, Henry W. Grady, Joseph Jefferson, Robt. 
G. Ingersoll, Seth Low, Albert J. Beveridge, Woodrow 
Wilson, etc. 


60 Popular and Classic Lectures by 


Charles A. Dana, Robt. J. Burdette, Russell H. Con- 
well, Canon Farrar, John B. Gough, Andrew Lang, Wendell 
Phillips, Josh Billings, John Tyndall, Geo. William Curtis, 
Artemus Ward, Paul DuChaillu, John B. Gordon, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, John Morley, John Ruskin, Henry M. Stan- 
ley, Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


Reprinted from the work _ itself. aginable, because they contain every 
Champ Clark says:—“The most fa- variety of good oratory And many 
mous after-dinner speech within the an inexperienced banquet chairman, 
memory of any living mian.”’ Sending toastmaster or honored quest, casting 
the coupon places you under no obli- helplessly about him for a good story 
gation to buy; if you _are interested, or appropriate remarks, has found 
tear it off and send it NOW. here just the inspiration he needed. 
150 Great Addresses by 
Lyman Abbott, Charles Dudley Warner, William Cullen Bryant, Rufus 
Choate, Theodore Rooseveit, Arthur J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Doliver, Edward 
Eggleston, William E. Gladstone, Charles Francis Adams, John L. Spalding, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Grover Cleveland, Fisher Ames, Lawrence Barrett, Henry 
Drummond, Hamilton Wright Mabie, William Jennings Bryan, etc 
200 Short Stories and Anecdotes 
Every means has been employed to give only the freshest, wittiest and 
most unhackneyed paragraphs. 
Mark Twain, Chauncey M. Depew, Horace Porter, Champ Clark, Joseph H. 
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Choate, John M. Allen, etc. 


Modern Eloquence consists 
of 10 large, handsome _ vol- 
umes, bound in rich, red three- 
quarters morocco, with a taste- 
ful and attractive design stamp- 
ed in gold leaf on the backs. 


We are now offering From Phila. North American, May 21 
Send 
Are YOU ever asked to respond to 
a Toast, to Write an Address, or to 


Make a Speech? 
these volumes 


' eee ee a ee ee oe ee 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE u 


If so you will find 
the greatest help im 





LECTURE 


C-O 9-14 £ 


Made qriginalty to sell at much GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., t 
more than we are now asking, ? 

they are as well made as men Dept. 12, Chie Building, Citeage. 
and money can do it. They Please send me free lecture and full 


are printed in clear, legible Cax- 
ton Old Style type on beautiful 


white paper ordered especially 
for this purpose. here are 
profuse illustrations in  photo- 


gravure on Japanese vellum and 
each volume is gold _ topped. 
It’s a set that would prove a 
notable addition to the finest 


library in the land. Address 
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|BOOK NEWS| 


You Meet Shakespeare’s| ** : 


The notices of books in this Department are 
designed not as critical reviews, but as brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 


h r buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 


Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 


Zi to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 
There are more than two hundred and fifty completely delineated 
characters in Shakespeare’s tremendous dramas. Not a community of WHAT THEY ARE READING 
shadows and dolls but living, human beings—the kind of people While “Victory Law,” by Anne Warwick 
you meet every day. Do not study him as through he were a language || (Lane), may fail to be truly great, yet it 
. ao teee He is living— has attained the distinction of involving the 
or y: 2 heroine in a thoroly amusing guessing con- 
vital—part of your life—See test, while the author wears a cryptic smile. 
for yourself in the Mrs. Warwick “cannot understand” why it 
should be considered impossible or even 


i. Bookl katie 3 
Falstaff _y . Te remarkable for a woman to continue her 
at : J Paper oo overs artistic life of whatever sort, after mar- 


riage, and at the same time enjoy a happy 
SHAKESPEARE }}""35,":*" 
“What Will People Say,” by Rupert 


. Hughes (Harpers), seems destined to be a 
20 Limp Leather Volumes “best seller.” It somehow recalls the fol- 


Dark Red and Gold—7,000 Pages || lowing cynical advice: “Ah! there’s the 
‘ secret of domestic happiness; marry some- 
Some day youare going to buy a setof [| body who likes all the things you don’t; and 
Shakespeare. You have promised your- | make love to somebody who likes all the 
self that. You know that your library is not things you do.” 
complete without this master of English In “The Marryers” (Harpers), Irving 
whose works live today with all the fresh- Bacheller, with much keen laughter-pro- 
ness and brightness of a new dawn. voking wisdom, shows us the “Europe- 
. Mad” and the “Title-Crazy.” He thinks we 
A Delight to the Student need a mental house-cleaning; and points 


the way to the only asylum for the sane 


and those who Read for Fun in a time of general insanity. 


All the wonders that caused 50,000 people —oK— 
to buy the old Booklovers’ Edition have 
been preserved in the new. The detailed J} Of Interest to Half a Million Women. 


perfection, the beauty of type, the pro- i ; 

fusion of fine pictures, the authority of TE  hged Pig ag nr ey aol 
_ iplici he glos- fj *. . ‘ 

text—the multiplicity of notes, the glos siled by Kate Louise ‘Roberts (Funk & 


saries, study plans and prefaces—all those W 11 ; liabl d > ak 
things that made the old Booklovers’ so welcome agnalls), is a reliable and necessary ref- 
erence book for all club women, containing 


to the student and sucha delight to those who read : “ 
explanations of parliamentary procedure 


for fun—all these things you get in the new edition. > oh dh 7 
And modern progress has added one important a where and how to get extra informa- 


feature—the bible paper—so that the old forty ve , s = - 

volumes fit now into twenty—and the twenty have The Efficient Kitchen,’ by Georgia Boyn- 

a flexibility, a convenience, that was not possible | t0" Child (McBride Nast). This book, 
into which was put eighteen years of prepa- 


ith the f h , “ ; 
oe a on oa a —. by a graduate of Vassar, ig fitted 
or the needs of every house-owner, what- 
Successful Men Read Shakespeare ever the station may be. Mrs. Child’s con- 
clusion is that it takes as much versatility 


and resourcefulness to be a good home- 
maker as to be a President. 








Secretary of State Bryan and Andrew Carnegie 
have chosen as their guiding motto those ringing 
words that Shakespeare wrote 300 years ago—‘‘To thine 
own self be true and it must follow —as the night the day— ei 
thou canst not then be false to any man.’”’ Business men . 5 
read Shakespeare. Their whole lives are influenced by him. Gardening and Gossip. 
The authors of “Potpourri Mixed by 
Whole Set Free on Approval Two,” Mrs. Earl and Miss Case (Dutton), 
20 volumes 5 x 7%-in.; 7,000 pages; 400 pictures in the text; give one a delightful feeling of out-of- 
40 full-page illustrations in 6 to 12 colors; clear type; bible doors and growing things, and the fun 
paper; flexible backs stamped in gold. there must be in writing and gardening by 
We cannot send this set on approval except to the first few—so that they may turns! One of the stories reads: “One day 
University Society, 44-60 East 23d St, New York show. it t0 J) the rector asked his old Sexton (who had 
Pola IAN eS sss, «= Send the cou- buried three wives) why the middle mound 
pon today. had disappeared.” “Oh!” said he, “my 
second wife, she was a wrong ’un, so I 
= 6 ; ; ; took and flattened her out.” 
, elo lo ie “My Garden Doctor,” by Frances Dun- 
SEND NO MONEY }<j7> te YEE ‘ Univeretey | C2" (Doubleday, Page & Co.), begins: 
r J 2 c * Sacicte - | “Once upon a time,” and then talks of a 
o get a set on approval—free of 44 E. 294 St. lad h m3 ° 
charge—send this coupon to-day with- : New York ady who fell ill and spent much time 
out money. It will bring the whole ee studying her own symptoms. One day she 
20 yolumes all Game Yeeeele. A. a : FA vy examination the completeset | SAW her German neighbor planting things; 
inspiration, for pleasure, for educa- : teeny aaeeren itt tenet | and, becoming interested, wanted to share 
tion that you have ever made—send ~ ; bindinz. If the books are satisfactory, in the springtime. Soon came the Garden 


Tshall $1.50 within five davs aft 
them back at our expense. Send thelr receipt. and 92.00 a month for 14 | Cure; and a Prescriber is also mentioned! 
the coupon at once. Do not delay. 


Z months. Ifthey are not I shall notify you and “ 
caceld them gubject yo your order. (If you wish Somewhere else Frances Duncan has said, 

gardening in the suburbs is by no means 
as easy as it seems, rankitg with How to 
Dress Well on a-Slender Purse, and How 
to Entertain Charmingly on a Limited In- 
4 come.” 
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YOU was KNOW YOUR 
LUCK The Story of a Matrimonial 


De serter. By GILBERT PARKER.> Net $1.25 


“with “The Judgment House’ and ‘The Right of 
Way,’ for in neither has Parker produced such 
characters. Kitty brings all the glory of morning 
happiness. She is the spirit of the wheatlands 
of the North-west.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


MIDSTREAM. A Chronicle at Halfway 





By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT Net $1.25 





“There are pages—glimpses of life in the army, 
in the slums, anywhere—whose skill no other 
writer has outdone. There are estimates of life, 
thrown out from prison, from the watches of a 
battle, cs Ans place with the deepest im any 
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By FRANK L 


“A book of surprises. A wonderfully interesting 
story, that is just as full as it can be of suspense 
and excitement and satisfying climax; tenderness 
and charm. The Patriarch is lovable and his 
gentle spirit seems to permeate every situation.” 

~Book News Monthly. 


A Very Modern 
Courtship. By OLIVER ONIONS 


GRAY YOUTH. 


Net $1.50 





“Modernity, the topmost toss and froth of it, is 
Satirized in a thoroughly good new novel, 
GRAY YOUTH, which suggests comparison 
with the best work of Wells and Bennett. 
Keener, clevever narrative and situation than 
has appeared this many a day.” 

: —Pittsbargh Dispatch. 
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A Romantic Commentary 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


Net $1.40 





ration—a great theme, thoughtfully and power- 


fully presented, so a story of compelling: interest. 


There is no flattery in the statement that this 
book is one of the really great pieces of modern 
fiction."—“New York World. 3 


“UNTO CAESAR” 


By BARONESS ORCZY 


. : 8 i 
“This story of Rome is Baroness Orczy at her © 


best and will probably prove to be the most popu- 
lar of her works, which is saying a good deal, 
when the. success of: ‘El Dorado’ and ‘The 
Scarlet Pimpernel’ is considered—strong and 


ences © ‘UNTO CAESAR’. cans Times. 








THE MILKY _ peAY 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 











“The elusive, dainty charm of youth makes _ 


this the one novel of the season that must not 


be. missed. The odd, delightful people in it are 


so light of heart and heel that they lift the most 


prosaic of us to the cloud-lands of romance.” 


—Indianapolis News. 


““It is all vivid, distinct, alive. The salt spray 


blown over the little town tingles on one’s lips; 
the scent-of the heather rises to one’s_ nostrils. 
One knows every turn of the narrow streets. 
A remarkable novel.” 
—New York Times. 
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Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 

children from kindergarten to 12 years 

of age may be educated at home by the 








best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school | 
with a national reputation for training | 
young children. For information write, | 
Stating age of child. 

THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 3 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


V. M. Hillyer, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster 
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If you WeFe to build a school 


especially for your boy the chances are 
that you would like to have him get his 
education out in the open country— 
away from the dangers of the city 
—where he would come in contact 
with the actual operations of a large and 
modern farm, with workshops, live stock, 
lakes, woods, and all the equipment 
necessary for thorough study and health- 
ful sport—and where, under the best 
of instructors and with the association 
of clean-minded and clear-cut boys from 
the best of American homes, he would 
be fitted mentally and physically for 
early entrance into American or Euro- 
pean universities. These are some of 
the advantages that Interlaken offers. 
Is it not just the school for your boy ? 
Write Edward A. Rumely, principal, 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana, today. 


Interlaken 


a school ona farm 
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A Novel of Musical Life. 
“Ernest Von Wolzogen,” 
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Our Country, ’Tis of Thee. 


“The Rise of the American People,” by 
Roland G. Usher (Century), 
title “A Philosophical Interpretation of 
American History and Life,” 
liant résumé of the past twenty years of 
American historical research. It is a 
chronicle of results rather than processes, 
and is of interest to the general reader as 
well as to the student of economic and 
indutrial problems of to-day. 





“American Aspirations,’ by Charles 


Fleischer (Huebsch), is a collection of 
“epitomes on topics vital to the needs of 
to-day, 
ligious movement started by Dr. Fleischer 
in Boston two years ago. 
a non-sectarian service every Sunday after- 
noon in the theater with crowded audi- 
ences, and his battle-cry is “America for 
Americans and America for the World.” 


” 


the result of an independent re- 


He now holds 


“The Two Americas” (Stokes), by Gen- 


eral Rafael Reyes. The misadventures of 
Mr. Roosevelt and his party in Brazil ap- 
pear tame when compared with exploring 
the same regions many years ago; malaria 
and yellow fever being among the perils 
described. Gen. Reyes’ explorations opened 
South America to the world East of the 
Andes from the Equator to the lower 
Argentine. 


“The Amazing Argentine,” by John Fos- 


ter Fraser (Funk & Wagnaitls), is dis- 
tinctly a book for to-day. Mr. Fraser 
tells us that we, of the United States, are 
looked upon not only with dislike but dis- 
trust by South America, and that there 
is much bitter feeling as to our attitude 
of patronage toward the “Latin Republics.” 
He describes the civilization of the Ar- 
gentine as dazzling in its luxury, and its 
railroad development as nothing short of 
phenomenal. 


“The United States and Peace,” by Wil- 
liam H. Taft (Scribner’s). Under this title 
appear in book form the lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the New York Peace 
Society. The volume is the condensed re- 
sult of careful study, clear thinking and 
good sense, and will be doubly interesting 
as the present Mexican situation develops. 


“America and the Philippines,” by Carl 
Crow (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is op- 
portune in that the question of Philippine 
independence is now so agitating the coun- 
try. The book is a clear-sighted looking 
forward to the future development of the 
Islands, and their probable commercial suc- 
cess aS an acquisition. 
organization now ruling the Islands as a 
“fool-proof” government—in spite of some 
amusing, mistakes. 


He describes the 


“The Practical Book of Garden Archi- 
by Mrs. P. W. Humphreys (Lip- 
pincott), is about the only one which covers 
the subject so completely and competently, 
and is practically the only work on this im- 
portant topic. 


by Florence 
Mayer (Huebsch), has for its background 
the City of Weimar, the home of music, 
and the Abbé Liszt for its central figure. 
It is a classic in German fiction and its 
delayed introduction to this country is in- 
comprehensible. Edward Brock and Chas. 
Genung, the translators, while Americans, 
have lived and absorbed much of conti- 
nental life and are in a position to do free 
justice to the story. 


has for sub- 


and is a bril- 
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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


THE GREATEST WAR OF HISTORY BREAKS 
OVER EUROPE 


|= eight days from July 28 to August 4 are not 
unlikely to go down into history as the most fate- 
ful since the records of mankind began to be kept. On 
the first of those dates war was declared by Austria- 
Hungary upon Servia. On the last, war was declared 
by the British Empire upon Germany. In the brief 
period that elapsed between those dates the long-hover- 
ing war-cloud had burst and a cataclysm had begun 
that may prove second only to that which swept over 
the world when the Roman Empire was broken up and 
ihe long night of the Dark Ages began. On one side, 
in that brief time, Germany and Austria-Hungary had 
become arrayed in deadly conflict with Servia, Monte- 
negro, Russia, France, Belgium and Great Britain, with 
Portugal and Japan likely to be involved in some de- 
gree, and with Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, 
Turkey, Greece, Rumania and Bulgaria all mobilizing 
their troops in fear of being drawn into the conflict. 
Estimates of the war strength of the nations already 
involved run as high as sixteen millions, over six mil- 
iions on one side and nearly ten millions on the other. 
Of a total population of Europe of less than half a 
billion, about 373,000,000 are in the warring countries. 
The cost of the war is estimated by experts as high as 
$50,000,000 a day. What the cost in men may be no 
one can even guess. Never before, of course, were the 
implements used in a great war so deadly as they are 
now. It seems as tho the arts and sciences of civiliza- 
tion have been fostered for the purpose of striking as 
deadly a blow as possible at civilization itself. Aero- 
planes, dirigibles, submarines, wireless telegraphy, elec- 
tric devices of all sorts, are drafted into service. West- 
ern civilization, like the fabled serpent, seems to have 
turned in its rage and struck its fangs into its own body. 
Count Okuma’s: statement is hardly overdrawn. If this 


war continues, he says, Western civilization will be de- 
stroyed. 


It is not quite as bad as that; but it is within 


the range of possibilities that European civilization may 
be trampled into the dust. If Germany succeeds again 
in laying France prostrate and the great Slav hordes 
then succeed in turn in crushing the Teutons, we may 
see the continent of Europe go down into the darkness 
of a century or more. 


The Chain of Events that 
_ Have Brought War. 
NE can trace the chain of cause and consequence 


for such an event all the way back to the Tower 
of Babel or the Noachian Deluge if he wishes. But for 
all practical purposes it seems unnecessary to go farther 
back than six years. “The fatal fire was lit,” says Leon 
Dominian, in an illuminating article in the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post (August 8), “in 1908 in the heart of the moun- 
tains of Macedonia, when a Turkish officer sent a 
telegram to Sultan Abdul Hamid, demanding the re- 
establishment of the form of constitutional government 
in Turkey.” Out of that event came a Turkish parlia- 
ment. To that parliament Bosnia and Herzegovina 
claimed the right to send delegates, for by the treaty of 
Berlin they were left suzerain to Turkey altho turned 
over to Austria-Hungary for administration. This 
claim caused an embarrassment in Vienna that was 
ended by the high-handed annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The Serbs, who constitute the main part 
of these two provinces, were inflamed to the point of 
war then, but Russia restrained them. Her response 
to the move on the chessboard came later in the shape 
of the Balkan Alliance, which expelled the Turks and 
then went to pieces in trying to divide the spoils. The 
Serbs, who have their own dreams of national grandeur, 
felt cheated once more by Austria, and out of the race 
hatred that has smoldered and flamed for centuries 
came the assassination of the Austrian Archduke, on 
the 28th of last June, by a Serb lad of nineteen, resident 
in Herzegovina. On July 23 Austria-Hungary sent her 




















peremptory note to Servia demanding that she crush out 
the agitation against Austria and punish those accused 
of complicity in the murder of the Archduke. Servia’s 
reply was not considered satisfactory, and on July 28 
war was declared upon her. Austria says she could not 
wait longer because Servia was already mobilizing. 
Russia says that she had to begin mobilizing at once 
because Austria was mobilizing. Germany declared war 
because she found Russia mobilizing and did not dare 
wait for Russia to strike first. France began mobilizing 
because Germany had begun. Belgium was forced into 
war to resist the invasion by German troops, and Great 
Britain went to war because she had guaranteed the 
neutrality of Belgium and Germany refused to respect 
it. Thus all the fat was in the fire within eight days’ 
time and the devil was singing the hallelujah chorus. 


The Racial Conflict of Slav 
and Teuton. 

At THE bottom of it all, says Mr. Dominian, the 

fight is between Slav and Teuton. “It is a grim, 
relentless struggle for existence that is shaping itself 
into one of the world’s fiercest racial contests. . . . The 
Slavonic westerly push has always been blocked by the 
leading power in the West. France opposed it in the 
Napoleonic period. Great Britain checked it in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century. To-day it is Ger- 
many’s turn to stand the brunt of its massive bulging.” 
This is the view urged on Americans by Professor 
Miinsterberg, Professor Kuno Francke and other Ger- 
man-Americans, who press the claims of Germany upon 
American sympathies in this contest. Russia, we are 
told by them, has been for years intriguing against 
Austria-Hungary, and “forced Germany to declare the 
war first.” “The great conflict of civilizations,” says 
Professor Miinsterberg, “was necessarily stronger than 
the mere wishes of peaceful individuals. But if it is 
such a gigantic conflict of Slavic and Germanic culture, 
the sympathies of the progressive American nation 
ought not to be so wilfully misled and ought not to be 
whipped into the camp of the Cossacks. Americans 
ought not to rejoice when the uncultured hordes of the 
East march over the frontier and aim toward the most 
eastern German City—toward Koénigsberg—the town of 
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—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Immanuel Kant.” Neither Germany nor Russia, the 
Professor maintains, could do otherwise, for it is “an 
inevitable conflict of the Slavic and Germanic world.” 
Professor Francke takes much the same view. He 
thinks that Germany has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by the conflict. There are no colonial posses- 
sions which she can hope for as a result of it, and her 
position in the world’s commerce is likely to be sacri- 
ficed. 


American Sentiment and the 
German Viewpoint. 

[= considerations have not proved to be very 

convincing so far as public opinion in America is 
concerned. It is impossible, the N. Y. Evening Post 
thinks, to represent this war as a clean-cut combat be- 
tween Slav and Teuton. In Germany itself there are 
2,500,000 Slavs and of the 46,000,000 in Austria- 
Hungary 23,000,000 are entitled to call themselves 
Slavic. If Russia, moreover, were to try, as a result 
of victory in this war, to set up an imposing Slavic 
statue, she would speedily find that its feet were made 
of clay, for neither France nor Great Britain would for 
an instant accede to such a proceeding. What is far 
more likely, the Evening Post thinks—what, indeed, 
“stands out so clearly as to wear the guise of certainty” — 
is that immense popular upheavals will follow this war 
which will take the form of protests against militarism 
and autocratic government, and no one is more keenly 
alive to this fact than the Russian rulers. The N. Y. 
Times in treating the German point of view grows 
satirical. It says: “As we understand the theory of the 
holy war, the Kaiser had a divine mission to rescue 
England, France and Belgium from the impending 
menace of Slav domination. They were pig-headed 
about it and refused to be rescued. So, with a heavy 
heart, the Kaiser was compelled to thrash them in order 
to save them.” With Germany’s declaration of war 
against Russia, says the same paper, “the bloodiest war 
ever fought on earth and the least justified of all wars 
since man emerged from barbarism has apparently be- 
gun.” Germany, we are told further, has “challenged 
practically the whole of Europe to submit to her dicta- 
tion and has set in motion her mighty military machinery 
to enforce that dictation.” The N. Y. 
Tribune also is unable to see how Aus- 
tria-Hungary can be considered a Ger- 
manic nation or how the extension of her 
territory so as to take in even more of 
the Slavs can help, the cause of Pan- 
Germanism, since she would ‘only be 
hastening the day when the Slavs will 
control her government. “So far as the 
present war is concerned,” the Tribune 
says, “the cry of Teuton against Slav is 
a delusion.” Neither can the claim that 
Germany is fighting for Western against 
Eastern European civilization be con- 
ceded. 


Germany’s Amazing Diplomatic. 
Failure. 

F IT be true that the real contest in 
this war is the racial conflict between 
Slavs and Teutons, or, as the N. Y. 
Staats-Zeitung puts it, “a war of the 
German nation standing for culture 
against Russia and barbarism,” then it 
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GERMANY’S COURSE AND 


must become obvious that the diplomatic failure of 
Germany is something-amazing. She has succeeded at 
the very outset of the conflict in arraying against her 
Belgium, France and Great Britain, and has been de- 
serted by her own ally, Italy. When Bismarck struck 
at France in 1870, he not only played his cards so that 
Great Britain and Russia remained neutral, but he even 
forced France to take, at least technically, the aggres- 
sive. In the present war the Kaiser and his ministers 
have seemed to lose every single trick in the game of 
diplomacy. They took the initiative in declaring war 
against both Russia and France. Their first blow was 
struck not against the Slav but against the neutral na- 
tion of Belgium and the next against the French. They 
seem to have been surprised that the Belgians resisted. 
They seem to have been surprised that Great Britain 
declared war. They seem to have been surprised to 
find Italy remaining neutral. And the Kaiser is said to 
be surprised over the numerous indications that the 
sentiment of the United States has turned against Ger- 
many. “American sympathy,” says the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Times, “was absolutely counted 
upon. Its absence is the cruelest disappointment the 
Kaiser’s government has so far suffered.” This failure 
is magnified by the record of the Kaiser’s futile effort 
to restrain Austria. “We are indeed ready to fulfill 
our duty as an ally,” so the Kaiser’s minister was 
writing to the foreign secretary of Austria-Hungary as 
late as August; “we must, however, refuse to be drawn 
into a world conflagration owing to Austria-Hungary 
not respecting our advice.” On the face of it, this in- 
dicates a diplomatic failure even with her own ally. 
“Germany’s great need,’ remarks the Montgomery 
Advertiser, “is another Bismarck. . . . With Bismarck 
guiding the destinies of Germany that country would 
not to-day be facing nearly all Europe in arms.” 


Germany’s Invasion of 
Belgium. 

| jgptthecag was a great war waged since newspapers 
were begun that was so concealed in its initial 
operations from the public. The cutting of the cable 
from this country to Germany and the placing of the 
wireless under strict surveillance of our federal officials, 
cut off all direct communication with Germany. That 
which remained with other countries was by way of 
England, and all of it had to pass through the hands of 
the censor. France has had a very rigid censorship and 
between it and that in England practically no news of 
military operations have come through except that which 
was accgptable to the enemies of Germany. The result 
has been an avalanch of one-sided reports of German 
defeats in the initial engagements. Nothing very re- 
liable on the progress of the war is likely to come until 
after the first great battle has been fought and the mili- 
tary plans are thereby somewhat revealed. One feature 
of the German campaign, however, stands out fairly 
well defined. That is the invasion of Belgium. How 
many German troops participated in the first assaults 
upon Liege can not be told (Belgian reports placed the 
number at 120,000) ; but it is certain that this invasion is 
an important part of the German scheme of operations 
or Germany would not have taken the chance of driving 
both Belgium and England into the coalition against 
her. The Chancellor of Germany, indeed, in a speech 
before the Reichstag August 4th, emphasized the neces- 
sity of the invasion of Luxemburg and Belgium, saying: 
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THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 
—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 
“He who is menaced as we are and is fighting for dear 
life must think only how to cut an opening to get 


through.” 


Belgium’s Heroic 
Defense. : 
HE German Chancellor frankly admitted that this 


invasion was “against the law of nations,” but ex- 
cused it on the ground that it is a military necessity. 
His avowed fear that France was about to strike Ger- 
many through Belgium and must be anticipated may be 
taken with a grain of salt in view of the assurances 
given by France not only to Belgium but to her own ally, 
England, as stated by Sir Edward Grey to the House 
of Commons. The more the invasion of Belgium is 
considered, therefore, the more difficult it is to explain 
it on any other basis than that of its being a vital part of 
the German plan of attack on France. As such it seems 
certain that the unexpected check given by the heroic 
Belgians must have materially deranged the German 
program. With Russia gathering her forces on Ger- 
many’s eastern frontier, a short and swift campaign in 
France is more important now than it was in 1870. The 
delay in Belgium may prove to be the salvation of 
France. There is something ominous in the words of 
the Kaiser in a proclamation issued three days after 
the check administered to his forces at Liege. “To be 
or not to be,” so ran the proclamation, “is the question 
for the empire which-our fathers founded. To be or 
not to be is the choice for German power and .German 
existence! We shall resist to the last breath of man and 
horse and shall fight out the struggle even against a 
world of enemies.” It sounds magnificent, this “against 
a world of enemies,” but it indicates a lamentable lack 
of diplomacy, and it sounds almost like the courage of 
despair. The N. Y. Staats-Zeitung echoes the same 
note: “Against a world of jealous nations in arms 
Germania stands forth in the full panoply of war, with 
her back to the wall, like Frederick the Great. Retreat 
is impossible. Forward or death. Every discussion of 
why or wherefore, of right or wrong, becomes silenced, 
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must be disregarded, so long as this world is marshaled 
against this one nation of Germans and its only ally.” 


Discriminating Between the 
German People and Their 
Rulers. 
WELL, the German Empire is one thing ; the German 
people are another thing. While the sentiment of 
the United States, so far as it has been expressed in our 
press, is markedly adverse to the one, there are none but 
words of appreciation for the other. The Rev. Dr. R. 
Heber Newton, for instance, takes occasion to speak in 
glowing terms of the intellectual leadership of the Ger- 
man people, of our debt to them in science, music, social 
reform and commercial development, and of their aid 
in our Civil War. But he adds this: 


“Wherein we most deeply sympathize with the German 
people now is the sufferings and dangers brought upon 
them by their ruling classes, by their oligarchic military 
government. It is the Germany of the clenched fist and 
the drawn sword, of the ‘shining armor’ and the ‘saber 
rattling in its scabbard,’ that calls for no sympathy on our 
part. This is the Germany that has precipitated the mon- 
strous world struggle of to-day which fills us all with 
horror and indignation. It is for this official Germany that 
we have only detestation.” 


The Springfield Republican can see no fundamental 
hostility between the German people and the French, 
and it traces the trouble back to the Bismarck tradition 
of blood and iron. It says: 


“So far as any one man is to blame, that man is Bismarck, 
with his policy of blood and iron, and his malignant atti- 
tude toward France. The seizure of Alsace-Lorraine was 
a crime against Europe rather than France; it was the 
fons et origo of all these troubles. War need not mean 
lasting hostility—Prussia had fought Austria just before 
fighting France. But in seizing provinces which have never 
been reconciled to their fate and are now hotbeds of sedi- 
tion, in pursuing France rancorously by striving to keep 
her isolated in Europe, Bismarck was forcing his enemy 
into the arms of Russia and unwittingly arming half 
Europe against the other half. There is no fundamental 
hostility between France and Germany save the bitterness 
on one side over the lost provinces and the fear on the 
other side that France meditates revenge.” 


Germany of the Mailed Fist 
and Rattling Saber. 

HIS same admiration for the German people and dis- 

like for German militarism is eloquently expressed in 
an editorial in the N. Y. Evening Post, replying to critics 
who contend that a paper once edited by Carl Schurz 
and owned ‘by Henry Villard (its present owner was 
born in Wiesbaden) should be on Germany’s side in the 
present crisis. It says: 


“Never have we upheld the Germany of the mailed fist, 
of the autocracy of militarism; against its claims, its ex- 
cesses, its encroachments upon civil rights, its assertion 
that it constitutes a sacrosanct caste superior to any other, 
we have protested in season and out of season. We have 
long seen in this swash-buckling, overbearing attitude of 
the militarists, and particularly in the activities of such a 
body as the German Navy League—we are cursed with 
one of our own—a grave menace to the peace of Europe; 
and it has now brought the very worst to pass that the 
human imagination can conceive. We have never taken the 
slightest stock in a Kaiser who vows that he rules by divine 
right and not by popular consent; and we can not now 
uphold a form of government which denies to masses of 
its population the right to one vote to every man.” 
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It is another Germany, the same paper goes on to say, 
that it has been proud to acclaim, “the Germany of high 
aspirations and noble ideals, the Germany of intellectual 
freedom, the Germany to whose spiritual leadership 
every nation the world over is deeply in debt.” Against 
this Germany, it goes on to add, the war into which it 
has now been plunged is nothing short of a crime: 
“Whether victory or national disaster come out of it 
all, the intellectual and ‘spiritual growth of the nation 
is checked for no one knows how long. The fine flower 
of its youth is'to be immolated by a ruler whose sig- 
nature to a single order signed their death-warrant— 
without even asking the consent of the people’s parlia- 
ment or taking time for angry passions to cool.” Out 
of the ashes of this militarist Germany it hopes to see a 
new Germany emerge “in which pure democracy shall 
rule, in which no one man and no group of professional 
man-killers shall have the power to plunge the world 
into mourning.” 


Will the War End Dynastic 
Rule in Europe? 

A* THE war proceeds, this is perhaps the dominant 

note in the American comment—that out of it all 
may come an end to the monarchies of Europe. “Under 
Prussian domination,” remarks the Albany Press, “au- 
tocracy has flowered into the fulness of bloom which 
now threatens democracy the world over.” The Prus- 
sians, it maintains, do not stand for what has made Ger- 
many truly great and are not even in blood pure Ger- 
mans but a mongrel stock made warlike by an alloy of 
primitive Baltic races, and they have acted “as a barrier 
to crush the ardent liberalism which has been the hope 
of modern Germany.” The N. Y. Times sees a lasting 
peace for Europe, after the conclusion of this war, only 
in the overthrow of the Hohenzollern, Hapsburg and 
Romanoff dynasties. The dynastic idea, with its divine 
right of kings, we are told, is an anachronism. It has 
presided over the process of carving up European states 
to suit the interests of monarchs, in disregard of ties of 
race and blood and nationality. “Never in the world,” 
it asserts, “of their own will and choice would the in- 
custrious people of Germany have brought upon them- 
selves the horrors and perils of a war with Russia, 
France and England merely to further the aggressive 
designs of Austria in the Balkans. The wars of old 
were king-made wars. Here in the twentieth century 
this is a king-made war, or we should say a war made 
by emperors for imperial ends.” It adds: 


“Tt is medieval, it is barbarous, it is horrible, that men 
should turn out at the behest of sovereigns and War coun- 
cils to be shot to death for purposes wholly unfelated to 
their own welfare. In Russia the absolutist principle of 
government survives, it is still in a large measure vital in 
Germany and Austria. If war must come, the only com- 
pensating benefit it could bring to Europe would be the 
crushing out of the imperial idea, the end, once for all time, 
in those three empires of the absolute rule and the substi- 
tution for all-powerful sovereigns and their titled advisers 
of an executive with power to carry out only the will of 
the people.” 


The Spirit of Bismarck In 
German Statecraft. 


BB argument made by German-American writers to 
the effect that the real cause of the war is to be 
found in the jealousy of Great Britain and Russia for 
Germany’s success, impresses the Louisville Courier 

















Journal as made up for the occasion. The intention of 
Germany to challenge the strength of Great Britain, it 
says, has been obvious for years and has been freely ad- 
mitted by Germans themselves. It reproduces in this 
connection an extract from a speech made by the Ger- 
man Chancellor in the Reichstag, November 10, 1912, 
as follows: “For months. we have been living, and we 
are living now, in an atmosphere of passions such as we 
have perhaps never before experienced in Germany. 
At the root of this feeling is the determination of Ger- 
many to make its strength and capability prevail over 
the world.” The Louisville editor adds to this a quota- 
tion from Professor Usher’s book on “Pan-Germanism” 
—much quoted these days—in which Bismarck is repre- 
sented as saying that “every government takes its own 
interests as the standard of its actions, however it may 
drape them with deductions of justice or sentiment.” 
Professor Usher, recalling this, then quotes with evident 
approval the following comment made on modern Ger- 


many by someone whose name he does not give: “Bis- 


marck’s heavy spirit has settled upon Germany. It has 
adopted his policy. It has adopted his brutality. It has 
his greatness. It has taken his criterion of truth, which 
is Germanic; his indifference to justice, which is savage ; 
his conception of a State, which is sublime.” 
America’s Melting Pot as an 
Object Lesson to Europe. 
y= disposition to hold the Kaiser responsible for the 
war the Topeka Capital finds to be “universal.” It 
agrees with this; but, nevertheless, it thinks that to 
overlook the fact that Germany is making a stand for 
the enlightened races of western Europe and against the 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION 
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‘Slav is to “neglect the vital underlying® significance of 


the war.” It regards as certain a future alliance of 
Germany, France and Great Britain against Russian 
aggrandizement. The Philadelphia Telegraph is of the 
same view. “The whirlwind which now twists Europe 
in its grasp,” it predicts, “may develop within a few 
months into a resistless gale of democracy blowing to- 
ward Russia.” The Denver News takes no stock in this 
notion of unavoidable race hatreds. Here in America, 
it holds, a demonstration has been given to the world 
that the races of Europe are not necessarily antagonistic. 
It goes on to say: 


“The appeal to race feeling is the hypocrisy of world 
politics. In order to preserve the prestige upon which 
thrones stand, the sentiment of racial antipathy is sedulously 
cultivated. It has been kept alive by kingcraft and mili- 
tarism long after all other influences of enlightenment were 
engaged in destroying it. Science, art, music, literature and 
even commerce—and the last to a larger degree than many 
imagine—have been working together for the welding of 
races in a common interest, intellectual and economic, while 
kings and armies wrought to keep aglow the embers of in- 
terracial hatred. 

“Let the multitudes of the old world turn their eyes to 
America that they may learn the truth. Let them observe 
the miracle of the melting pot. Where men are free they 
find that the tie of a common humanity is stronger than 
traditional jealousies. We know not what may come out 


of Europe’s struggle; but may we not hope she is in the 
travail that will give birth to a new conception of human 
destiny, in which the spirit of democracy will make place 
for that comradeship of men which has been the new world’s 
glory?” 








Apparently it is Kaiser Wilhelm’s idea to make a clean job 
while he is about it and lick all the neighbors at once.—N. Y. 
World. 

The schoolmaster is abroad, said Lord Brougham. The Amer- 
ican schoolmaster abroad just now is very anxious to get home. 
—N. Y. World. 













It is a good time to “See America first!"—N. Y. World. 


No oil on the troubled waters! It is contraband of war.— 


Wall Street Journal. 
Maybe Europe is getting ready to make Huerta feel at home 
when he gets over there.—Toledo Blade. 








EFFECT OF THE EUROPEAN WAR UPON THE 


CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN 


A*. other topics were swallowed up last month by 
the great war even as the rods of the Egyptian 
priests were swallowed up by the rod of Moses. Car- 
bajal and the federal army retired from the City of 
Mexico and turned it over to Carranza and his troops 
and the news hardly made a ripple in the newspapers. 
The Panama Canal was officially opened to ships of the 
world arid the fact was chronicled in a small paragraph 
on the inside page. The Federal Reserve Board was 
completed by the confirmation of Warburg and Delano, 
and hardly a line of comment was elicited. All the 
ordinary activities of politics seemed like the veriest 
trifles. And yet in about two months a new house of 
Representatives and a large number of Senators and 
Governors are to be elected and the people are to render 
an important verdict on the conduct of the government 
by the Wilson administration. The effect of the war 
upon the coming election may, in fact, prove to be al- 
most as important as its effect upon our trade and com- 
merce. The first effect has been to hush the strife of 
partisan politics and to reveal, as the N. Y. Evening 
Post puts it, “a most praiseworthy readiness to rise 
above partisanship and stand by the President in his 
effort to take in all possible sail and render the ship of 


state as safe as may be in the hurricane that has sud- 
denly burst upon it.” 
The New Dominant Note in the 
Congressional Campaign. 
VERY issue that seemed a month ago likely to be 
the dominant issue in the coming congressional 
campaign has for the time being taken a subordinate 
place in the rush of new conditions precipitated upon 
the world. The “anti-business crusade,” as the Phila- 
delphia Ledger terms it, of the administration, ‘is hid- 
den by the war fog.” If a financial depression is 
impending, remarks the N. Y. Evening Post, the Demo- 
crats are not now likely to suffer from it, as “no Re- 
publicans would have the face to lay this at their rival’s 
door.” The effect of the new tariff is almost certain 
to be obscured, and a new breach in the protection wall 
appears about to be made, with the help of the Re- 
publicans, in the way of the admission of foreign-built 
ships to American registry to meet the new and unpre- 
cedented situation. New revenues must be provided 
for, as the collections from customs duties have gone 
crashing down. It seems almost as tho we had a war of 
our own on hand, so severe and so direct are the conse- 
quences inflicted upon us for a time. The Philadelphia 
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WHEN THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED ITS DOORS 

Mobs of stock brokers and their clerks made traffic in the thorofare 
impossible until police measures of a most rigorous kind had been re- 
sorted to against men who insisted that they faced ruin or who threw 
their hats in the air for joy as they were on one side or the other. of 
an exciting market. 


Ledger notes the political change in the following 
words: 


“We enter an era calling for constructive men; the page 
of iconoclasm has been turned. The Democracy, appar- 
ently hopelessly whipped, has providentially been given a 
second chance. If, as seems improbable, it suddenly verges 
to constructive legislation and administration, if it sustains 
a policy that actually begins the rehabilitation of the mer- 
chant marine, if it is able to minimize the effects of the 
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war by wise acceptance of the opportunities it offers, it 
may be able to beat back the tide which for months has 
been-setting’against it. If, on the other hand, it is a short 
war, and the conduct of American affairs during its prog- 
ress is characterized by incapacity and subterfuge, the great 
Democratic majority in the House will melt into an innocu- 
ous minority.” 


Democratic Hopes Rise 
Again. 

EPORTS from Washington represent the Demo- 

cratic leaders as confident that the war will give a 
new lease of power to the party and insure the reelec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress, on the general feeling 
that the middle of a stream is no place to swap horses. 
“That so keen a politician as Mr. Roosevelt,” one writer 
notes, “has called off his proposed criticisms of the 
amateur in the White House is clear proof of a changed 
status in Washington.” The foreign policy of the last 
eighteen months is dwarfed in its importance alongside 
the foreign policy of the next two months. Says the 
N. Y. World: 


“Since German autocracy deliberately plunged civilization 
into blood, we hear no more sneers at an Administration 
that chose ‘watchful waiting’ in preference to war. We 
hear no more expressions of contempt for the President’s 
idealism and for his theories of service. Those theories 
are no longer the academic dreams of the ‘schoolmaster.’ 
In the light of the world-wide catastrophe of the last ten 
days the most blatant jingo in the United States would 
not exchange Woodrow Wilson for any European states- 
man, and the partisan bigots who professed to be ashamed 
of their country have all been silenced by events.” 


This seems certain to be the new line of argument made 
in the Congressional campaign by the Democrats. 
There are already signs that the Republicans dread the 
effect it may have. 





Would you not call a history of Mexico a scrap-book ?—Wash- 
ington Herald. 

One of the wisest Europeans we know is Sir Ernest Shackleton. 
He has just sailed for the séuth pole.—Chicago Evening Post. 

Demafd for the American mule shows that something of the 
pomp and circumstance of ancient war still survives the aeroplane 
and machine guns.—N. W¥. World. 


About the peacefullest spot we know of now is Col. Roosevelt’s 
Armageddon.—Washington Herald. 

Among the civilized nations of the world Mexico does not seem 
so far in the rear of Europe as it did two weeks ago.—N. Y. 
World. 

Well, they’ll never draw that Swiss navy into the general Euro- 
pean war.—Toledo Blade. 





THE GERMAN WAR POLICY FROM THE GERMAN 
POINT OF VIEW 


J INGO organs throughout Germany had entertained 

a suspicion, even prior to the crisis involving Bel- 
grade with Vienna, that the general European war 
could not be much longer delayed. A flood of militarist 
literature, of which the pamphlet by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frobenius on “The German Empire’s Hour of Destiny” 
is characteristic, had taught the public to expect an out- 
break of hostilities against the Fatherland by next sum- 
mer at the latest. This student of the subject, as the 
inspired Kreuz-Zeitung quotes him, had but recently 
described the seriousness of the international situation. 
showing how necessary it was for Germany to keep her 
powder dry. His conclusions, endorsed by such dailies 
as the Hamburger Nachrichten and the Berlin Post, 
culminate in the followng assertion: 


“The thirst of France for her revenge upon Germany, 
which has been immensely stimulated by our foes, and the 
hatred kindled in Russia against Austria-Hungary, have 


driven both France and Russia to increase their prepara- 
tions for war to a degree which can be maintained for the 
shortest time only. As a matter of fact, this preppredness 
is indistinguishable from actual readiness to open a‘ military 
campaign, and it will be so complete by next spring that 
we must then be in daily expectation of such powerful 
armies marching into our country as have never before 
trod German soil or for that matter any other soil. Then 
the hour of destiny for the German Empire and its allies 
will have struck.” 


Germany’s Crown Prince 
Joins the Jingoes. 
(pranon throughout Germany had been prepared 
for the serious events following the ultimatum from 
Vienna to Belgrade. Every newspaper in Berlin, and 
especially the Socialist Vorwarts, had its comment 
upon the crisis as a prelude to the general war; but the 
organ of the Marxists warned the militarists that the 
working classes of the Fatherland were in-a discon- 
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AN ARMED CAMP 





RUSSIA BECOMES 





tented mood. However, the Kreuz-Zeitung pointed out 
that Germany was in the shadow of a crisis having its 
origin in something more general than the quarrel over 
an archduke’s assassination. In this course it reflected 
or seemed to reflect the attitude of the militarists who 
rallied around the Crown Prince. He had but recently 
sent a telegram of congratulation to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frobenius for his words regarding the impending gen- 
eral war. Crown Prince William, in a word, as the 
London and French dailies feel, had been captured 
by the war party in Berlin. He believed firmly that 
France was preparing a blow in conjunction with 
Russia. His conviction was embodied in articles ap- 
pearing from time to time in German dailies of the 
militarist school, not, of course, written by the Crown 
Prince but inspired by the clique that surrounded him. 
































How Germany Was Misrepre- 
sented in Europe. 

Tipo since Germany prevented a general European 

war over Bosnia and Herzegovina, to follow the 
analysis in the Kreuz-Zeitung, there has existed in 
France and Great Britain a journalistic conspiracy to 
exaggerate the armed strength of Emperor William. 
An instance in point is afforded by the state of the 
German fleet. Relatively to other navies, we are 
assured by our contemporary, that of Germany is 
“inoffensive.” It is in no position to challenge the 
supremacy of the British on the seas. It exists as an 
insurance against risk to Germany’s growing commerce. 
It is a defensive force. London dailies have filled the 





















world with denunciations of the German navy as a A LESSON IN MILITARY GEOGRAPHY 
“provocative force.” The British fleet exists to defend The German Emperor is easily recognizable as he studies the chart ir 
; the hand of General von Moltke at the grand maneuvers of the six 





Great Britain, but the German navy is maintained to army corps in western Prussia. These troops, as appears from the de 
tne te wine ce. Shue tina ge ct SS es eee oe eee 
British press comment, complains the Kreuz-Zeitung, 

altho a comparison of squadrons proves how inadequate oyt there were the guard corps and the three Bavarian 
the Kaiser’s fleet really is. Exactly the same compari- army corps as before and twenty-one others instead 
sons can be instituted, according to this daily (supposed of the previous nineteen. This was an answer to the 
to be inspired by the court circle), between the German haste with which the Czar armed his legions. At once 
forces on land and the forces of her neighbors. The the British press was filled with alarm. Paris went 
German army is relatively small compared with the into a panic. The German Empire was accused of “the 
hosts maintained in arms by Russia on the one side. the heinous crime” of arranging to place twenty-five army 
new Balkan powers in southern Europe and France on corps instead of twenty-three in the field at the outset 
the other. Germany has seen army after army spring of a great war. There were sensational comparisons 
up in Europe until she was “ringed in’”—and that by - with what France and the other four great powers could 
nations which made no concealment of their deter- qo in the same direction and there was a summing up 
mination to subdue her. In the case of Great Britain of results as between the Triple Alliance ard the Triple 
there has been the obsessing fear of a loss of the mas-  Entente. Thus. a little over two years ago, originated 
tery of the sea which Germany has never threatened the press campaign of the Triple Entente against 
to inflict. It mattered little to the Jingo English, com- German armaments—a campaign behind which Russia 
plains the Berlin daily, provided they could use the went on arming herself unnoticed. She was prepar- 
German measures cf defense as a basis for their  jng, says the Berlin Post, to strike Germany when 
calumnies. France too was ready. 























A Survey of Germany’s 


Measures of “Defense.” , 
AVING come to the conclusion, some two years Russia Becomes An Armed 
. Camp in German Eyes. 


ago, that Russia would mass an ever-increasing ILITARISTS in the German capital came to the 
host along her western European frontier, we read in conclusion last spring that Russia meant to force 
the Berlin Zeitschrift, Berlin resolved that the German 4 wa; upon Berlin. ‘The reault was «feed of pamphlets 
army in first line should be raised to a total of twenty- warning the Fatherland. The Neueste Nachrichten, 
five army corps. One additional corps was created by which is credited with being the organ of the German 
constituting a new division in East Prussia and com- war party, has for some time delivered itself of utter- 
bining it with a spare division. The other additional ances like these: 
corps was formed by organizing a new division on 
the Rhine and combining it with a spare division in “The reinvigorated, refreshed and immense Russia, 
like manner. When these augmentations were carried animated with Pan-S!av animosity towards the German 






















“MAD WORLD! MAD KINGS!” 
—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 


Fatherland, weighs so heavily upon us now that we must 
reckon soberly on being compelled to defend ourselves by 
force of arms against this colossus and that, too, before 
no very long time. Hemmed in between France, eager for 
the cherished revenge, and Slavism, drunk with dreams of 
victory, our hands are now and will be in the future less 
free than they ever were before.” 


So terrible would be the forces let loose against the 
Fatherland when this war came, according to the Berlin 
daily thus quoted, that an accommodation with Great 
Britain became desirable. Everything was done to 
placate “perfidious Albion,” we read, but the task 
proved an utter impossibility. Germany had to struggle 
on the sea and in Africa with the same England which 
is the deadly enemy of German hegemony in Europe. 
Whatever Germany does, concludes this organ of mili- 
tarism, “the European noose will be drawn tightly 
about our necks,” and it became the great business of 
the Germar nation to loosen this noose. Had she not 
struck, says the Neueste Nachrichten, Germany would 
have abdicated her position in Europe. 


German Measures of Defense 
Cause Alarm. 


paloma ae know well that the balance of military 
power in Europe shifted in consequence of the 
events attending the Balkan war. In view of these 
events, the Berlin Norddeutsche Zeitung says, and in 
view of Germany’s exposed geographical position, it 
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was more than ever her first duty to make her defenses 
as strong as the national power allowed. The strength 
of the German. army has not, in fact, kept pace with 
the growth of the German population. Universal 
service has proved the most trusty foundation of Ger- 
many’s strength. The development of universal service 
in proportion to the numbers of the German population 
was, therefore, the guiding principle of the last army 
bill in the Reichstag. The principle was set forth in 
the preamble. It is the patriotic principle which in- 
spires the revival of Russian strength in arms, which 
preceded the response to such a challenge in Germany. 
Everywhere, however, as the Berlin organ complains, 
the effort is made to represent Germany as “setting the 
pace,” a thing left to the dual alliance. This analysis 
of the situation is endorsed by the Tdagliche Rundschau, 
which is convinced that Germany has for the past six 
months been ringed about by enemies ready to attack 
at a given signal. Germany, to this somewhat Jingo 
paper, is engaged in a struggle for her existence against 
the Slav on one side and the Briton on the other, the 
latter trembling for his position on the sea. France is 
seeking merely revenge. 


Germany’s Confidence in 
the Outcome. 

. jgadene did the German press agree on anything so 

completely as the might of Germany—that is, on 
the eve of the struggle in which the Fatherland is en- 
gaged. The Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung reflected press opin- 
ion faithfully in declaring that the armed strength of 
Germany was the rock of her safety. It took little 
stock in hints that the autocracy in Berlin was attempt- 
ing too much, trying to extend a pre-eminence into 
supremacy and thereby producing a European com- 
bination which in the end might prove too strong for 
Germany. Only recently there appeared in the Revue 
de Paris a grave indictment of the capacity of the 
German naval officer from the pen of a competent 
expert, while as for the German army its critics abroad 
express themselves at times with a frankness of which 
the following in the London Chronicle is typical: 


“The German soldier of to-day is what his Unteroffizier 
and the Kaiser’s regulations have made him—an apathetic 
automaton. He is there to obey blindly, mechanically. At 
the same time that he exchanges his civilian attire for a 
military uniform he sheds his individuality and for the time 
being becomes a mere unit in a system which is as rigid 
and as unyielding as one of the massive stone supports of 
the Brandenburger Thor. Nothing that might tend to 
develop initiative and self-reliance is allowed to figure in 
the curriculum of this human cypher—the living émbodi- 
ment of the ‘Mailed Fist.’ 

“Why should they? ask the advocates of the superstruc- 
ture which has been reared on a foundation of ‘Blood and 
Iron,’ and which will probably endure as long as Prussia 
herself endures. As a ‘cog’ in the huge and somewhat un- 
wieldy war machine, his business is to avoid friction and 
revolve as smoothly as he can with the other wheels of the 
machine, and, above all, neither to think nor act for him- 
self.” 





They have peace for a few weeks every now and then in Servia. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Manufacturers of artificial legs begin to see a bright industrial 
future —Toledo Blade. 


In all probability they will soon be painting the Beautiful Blue 
Danube a belligerent red.—Nashville American. 





While Europe is mobilizing her armies, the United States goes 
peacefully on mobilizing her crops, all of which will be needed 
by and by.—N. Y. World. 

Can you imagine anything more useless just now than an illus- 
trated folder on “How to Do Europe for $800?”—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

Guess the war dog is a dachshund.—Toledo Blade. 
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STRATEGY OF A WORLD’S CAMPAIGN 


MILITARY EXPERTS ON THE COURSE AND DESTINY 
OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 


OR some little time before the actual outbreak of 

the general war in Europe, military experts abroad 
were unable to agree regarding the fundamental stra- 
tegical consideration it involved. Would the decisive 
theater of the war be in the Balkans or would it be in 
the north and west? If, argued the expert of the mili- 
tarist Vienna Zeit, the struggle turns out one between 
the Slav and the Teuton, the, allies—meaning Germany 
and Austria-Hungary —must form a bulwark against 
Russia. In the opinion of German experts, given 
through such inspired dailies as the Kreus-Zeitung, 
the immediate foe is France. The plan of campaign 
must be directed first to her destruction at any cost. 
Russia can wait. This theory involved the drawback, 
from the Vienna militarist standpoint, of transforming 
the struggle into a contest to be decided in part and 
perhaps mainly at sea, because, as the expert of the 
Neue Freie Presse foresaw from the start, the British 
would be forced to come to the aid of the little neutral 
powers on the Atlantic littoral if Germany molested 
them. Thus the war opened with a disagreement 
among experts regarding the point of strategy, and 
at this hour the question of the decisive theater of 
operations remains an open one. 


Germany Driven by 
a Supreme Military 
Necessity. 


a prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
the general staff of the German army in Berlin 
were bent upon an invasion of France by way of Bel- 
gium. The military experts of the great dailies of 
Paris and London agree practically in this. The ex- 
pert of the London Post, six weeks before the out- 
break of actual hostilities predicted the descent of 
Emperor William’s army upon the Belgians. The fact 
is that a speedy and relatively complete success against 
France is of vital importance to Germany in .a war 
with the dual alliance. The statesmen in Berlin knew 
well enough, we read, that a violation of Belgian 
neutrality would bring Great Britain upon the scene. 
From this circumstance ‘one may measure the extent 
of the necessity that drove the Germans into their 
course. They were impelled by a vital consideration 
having to do with Russia. Russia mobilizes more 
slowly than do the other great powers on the con- 
tinent. Her armies take longer to move. “She is 
troubled with an awkward salient in the shape of 
Russian Poland, in which forces of the opposite side 
ought to gain a firm footing owing to their advantage 
of a prior start.” The German plan as against the 
enemies on her two frontiers, we read _ further, 
amounts to an effort to crush France by very rapid 
movements, using practically the whole army on the 
western side before it need turn to face the Russians. 


How France Expected to 
Have to Fight. 
RENCHMEN would not have been disconcerted 


had the Germans achieved important preliminary 
successes. At any rate, the experts of both the Gaulois 
and the Figaro say that. They hope much first from 
the close formation in which so many German army 
corps fight—an antiquated kind of tactics to our Paris 


authorities—and secondly from the German plan.-to 
mass their forces for one decisive battle. The French 
theory seems to be that the Germans must be driven 
to divide their forces, enabling thus a resort by the 
French to the Napoleonic method of defeating an 
enemy in detail. For the moment, too, the French 
feel that they benefit by having taken two contingents 
of recruits last year. France has three contingents of 
new recruits under arms and trained, whereas Ger- 
many last year took roughly—as French dailies cal- 
culate—only 60,000 additional men. She will not have 
effected a contemplated increase of 120,000 men until 
October next. Everything must be subordinated, from 


the German point of view, therefore, as all French 
dailies agree, to the delivery of the swift, terrible and 
complete blow to France which is the point of depar- 
ture to Berlin strategy. Failure here could be com- 
pensated only by overwhelming success in the Balkans. 


What Germany Will Do to 
Russia—If She Can. 
SSUMING that all went well with the German 


plan of campaign against France, Emperor 
William’s forces would turn, flushed with victory, to 
the eastern frontier. The military expert of the 
Figaro, who thus analyzes her campaign, predicted 
before the event that Germany would respect the 
integrity neither of Luxembourg nor Belgium, because 
she could not confine her military operations to a re- 
stricted area so well guarded by fortifications. It is 
true that the overthrow of the French would be no 






































“THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE” ; 
—Carter in 
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easy task to the German army, adds the expert of the 
London Telegraph, yet it would not be a mad enter- 
prize provided that the - Russians «mobilize : slowly 
enough. Should the Russians develop unexpected 
capacity and promptness, the whole German plan of 
campaign must go by the board. This is the unani- 
mous verdict of all the experts who speak in the dailies 
devoted to the triple entente. Indeed, says the Lon- 
don Post's expert, Germany might crush France only 
to be crushed in her turn should Russia throw up 
another Skobeleff or prove unexpectedly “intelligent.” 
The whole war may thus turn on the forces of the 
Czar, concerning which there exists in Europe a be- 
wildering variety of opinions. The facts regarding 
Russian armaments are likewise a matter of dispute. 


Problems Connected With 
Russian Military Strength. 
LTHO the Czar of Russia stands at the head of 


the most gigantic military machine in the world, 
explains the military expert of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, no one really knows its fighting value. The 
European army corps of Russia, which alone concern 
us here, would overwhelm Germany and Austria 
both were their efficiency equal to their numbers. The 
efficiency is a negligible factor to this well-informed 
student of the subject. Russia can mobilize twenty 
army corps to bring her weight into the balance of 
affairs upon her European frontiers. “Of those num- 
bers, however, how many can she move and move 
rapidly enough?” The German general staff has 
guessed that the movement will be slow or the first 
blow would not have been directed against the French. 
The main asset of the Russian army is “Ivan Ivanoff,” 
the Russian soldier in the ranks. Unimaginative, un- 
educated, docile from habit, he is excellent material 
for the type of soldier who has to die in heaps. The 
soldier who can die in heaps is relatively less important 
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than he was owing to the character of modern quick- 
firing guns and the tactics of the new infantry, which 
require mento remain alive in scattered-units. Rus- 
sians are not quick enough to play a war game thus. 


Nature of the Russian 
Directing Mind. 

USSIA is greatly handicapped in war by the char- 

acter of her officers, to follow the analysis of the 
expert of the Manchester Guardian. In material the 
Russians are well equipped. That goes a long way, 
altho not long enough. In Manchuria the Russians 
had the better material in the way of cavalry, artillery 
and engineering tools. What failed was the directing 
mind. The men in the ranks died in heaps without 
doing their country the least good. Nothing can per- 
suade the expert we follow here that the Russian 
officers can give a good account of themselves in this 
war. The best of the Russian officers, he admits, are 
brilliant theorists, but there is no one in the Czar’s 
army to put theories into practice. The officers are, 
as a rule, little better than their men in initiative, 
force or education. “It is a case of the blind leading 
the blind.” Sound judgment, therefore, was exhibited 
by the Germans in turning with their whole army 
against the French first. The Russians are a much 
easier proposition, a prediction being general in 
western European dailies outside France that the 
republic will rue her dependence upon the gigantic 
ally. The curse of the Russian army is sheer and 
hapless inefficiency, if the British paper be not guilty 
of libel. 





Getting Russia Ready for 
_the Great Battles. 
| entanbe has long appreciated the difficulties con- 


fronting the Czar in the matter of his army, ob- 
serves the military expert of the London Telegraph, 
a daily exceptionally well informed on all that relates 





STRATEGISTS WHO ARE REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN PLACED AT THE HEAD OF THREE VAST ARMIES 
Altho the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaevitch 


was supposed to be in disgrace at the court of 
Nicholas II. a few weeks ago, he is now said 


General Helmuth von 
f less renowned 
to be commanding at. “the front’ — wherever 


that may be. 


Moltke’s work on the 
general staff in Berlin has made his name only 
than that 
Franco-Prussian war and just now he is said to 
be directing operations for the Kaiser. 


Many despatches have it that General Joseph 
Joffre commands the French movement upon 
Alsace; but this may not be accurate, as the 
ministry of war at Paris is concealing even the 
names of the men in supreme command of the 
forces in the theater of war. 


of the hero of the 








THE DECISIVE THEATER OF 


“ALLONS, 
The mobilization of the French forces was accomplished with an expedition 
staff in Paris. 


to Russian official affairs. The French general staff 
in Paris allowed about a month for the mobilization of 
the Russian European force, excluding the contingents 
from Poland and the Jewish pale, which are not to 
be used. Germany, of course, was ready in barely a 
week, and Austria-Hungary swept her force across the 
Danube with an unprecedented haste. It is for this 
reason, too, that Russia selected the points for the 
assemblage of her forces at a considerable distance 
behind the frontiers. On the other hand, the possi- 
bility of complications with Russia has received more 
attention in Germany of late than was formerly the 
case. Since her defeat by the Japanese in the far 
East, Russia has made tremendous efforts to reor- 
ganize and improve her military position. That effort 
was still in progress and some two years more would 
have been necessary to bring the preparations them- 
selves to fruition, a detail to the importance of which 
military Germany was keenly alive. Most of the vast 
sum raised for the Emperor William’s defenses in the 
past two years had been expended along the frontiers 
of Russia. Fortresses were thrown up at strategic 
points, strong bridgeheads were reared at critical 
angles where roads and railways cross the boundary, 
and new lines were projected. Everything was done 
to check the Russian whenever he appears in the 
capacity of invader. 


Russia’s Efforts to Defend 
Her Frontier. 


HENEVER the Germans appear in force against 

the armies of the Czar, observes the expert of 
the London Telegraph, they will have to rush a line 
of fortresses from Kovno, in the Baltic Provinces, to 
Radom, in the south of Poland, “and great efforts have 
been made to increase the efficiency for war of the 
Russian troops stationed in this area.” On the Austro- 
German frontier Russia has thirteen army corps 
against the nine corps maintained in East Germany 
and Galicia. A large proportion of the 835 miles of 
frontier between Russia and Germany, we are assured 
by this expert, consists of country impassible to 
troops. There are vast areas of widely spread marshes 


These troops are leaving 
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speaking well, in the opinion of military experts, for the efficiency of the 
the capital for a 


destination unknown 

and impenetrable forests in Russian Poland where no 
roads exist. An advance of troops in force from 
either the east or the west must take place along very 
well-defined lines. To the south, where Austria and 
Russia meet, the country is more open and military 
movements would be easier. Fortifications on the 
Russian side are fewer, a very wide gap existing 
between Dubno and Kamenetz, two places likely to 
become familiar by name in the war despatches of the 
next few months, along with Cracow and Przemysl, 
the latter in Galicia. The whole of Galicia eastward 
from the foothills of the Carpathians to the Russian 
frontier is open and affords easy ground for military 
operations. That explains why the first despatches 
from the theater of war, so far as Russia and Austria 
are concerned, referred to a clash here, the importance 
of which we have just now no means of deciding. The 
really great military events of the month, this au- 
thority assures us, took place south of the Danube, 
however spectacular the frays may have been else- 
where. 


What Austria-Hungary and 
Servia Did in Their War. 
RANCE and Germany confronted one another last 


month, as the expert of the Rome Tribuna informs 
us, with a realization that events in a remote theater 
of operations—that is between the Adriatic and the 
Black Sea-—— might decide something far more im- 
portant to Europe than the fate of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The war between the Slav and the Teuton may hinge 
upon the developments attending the Austro-Hun- 
garian rush upon Servia. Here is the forecast of the 
expert of the Manchester Guardian: 


“Expeditiously handled, the Austrian armies of invasion 
should be able to prevent a real Servian mobilization, and 
by sheer weight of numbers crush their weak neighbor, 
metaphorically speaking, before the latter opens its eyes. 

“It remains to be seen whether the Austrian armies will 
be expeditiously handled. The writer is inclined to think 
that they may fail where they most hope to be successful. 
The Servian army is taken at a disadvantage, but such 
officers and men as are with the colors have learned the 











TO ARMS! 
—Sykes in Philadelphia Ledger 


priceless lessons of actual war which the Austrians lack. 
They know what almost impossibilities may be effected in 
modern war by a small force of well-trained men who 
know their business and who, as Napoleon wrote in his 
axioms, have no other resources than death. The inbred 
hatred of the Serb for the Austrian is such that one may 
expect great things from the former when he meets the 
raw and rather gawkish soldiery of the Dual Monarchy. 

“One is afraid, tho, that Servia in the matter of supply 
is hardly in a position to resist for any length of time. 
The two Balkan wars must have .exhausted both arsenal 
and exchequer. On paper the Austrian enterprize looks a 
moderately sure adventure—250,000 men, with a million 
more behind them, against about 40,000 with a possible 
120,000 behind them. War, however, rarely works out 
on the paper estimate, and we know both by history and 
personal knowledge that Austria, with Hungary, has ten 
stupid soldiers to every one that is moderately wise. If 
Servia, therefore, can give the big battalions pause before 
Kragujevatz and thus snatch ten days in which to throw 
something of her resources together, she may be able to 
put into operation those forces in her favor upon which 
her original defensive plan of campaign was based.” 


What the Balkan Powers 
Must Do in the War. 


ELATIONS between one Balkan power and an- 

other are complicated, as the military expert who 
discusses them in the Paris Matin. agrees, but he co- 
incides with the expert of the London Post in suspect- 
ing that Rumania and Greece will oppose any attempt 
at expansion on the part of Bulgaria at the expense of 
Servia. “As for the. Ottoman Empire assisting Bul- 
garia,” opines the latter, “Russia, commanding the 
Black Sea as she does, dominates the situation and 
can forbid any move on the part of the Turks.” Ru- 
mania, to pursue this analysis further, has much to 
gain from a victorious campaign against Austria-Hun- 
gary, owing to Transylvania being largely peopled by 
Rumanians. The military forces of Rumania are suffi- 
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ON THEIR WAY TO EUROPE 
—Wisconsin State Journal 


cient to enable her to place a respectable army in the 
field on her northwestern frontier while retaining suff- 
cient troops on the Danube and in the Dobruja to 
watch the Bulgarians. The British expert can there- 
fore conceive developments under which the dual 
monarchy would find enemies threatening its frontiers 
from Cracow, in Galicia, right around to Cattaro, on 
the Adriatic, and having to adopt a strictly defensive 
attitude. This would be a severe blow to the whole 
German plan of campaign, even if the German plan 
were fairly successful. 


Russia’s Relation to the 
Struggle in the Balkans. 


B her te a Russian threat would cripple any Austrian 
advance into the heart of Servia, that the plains 
of Hungary are an ideal battle ground for Russia’s 
immense masses of. horse, and that by way of Hungary 
Russia would give aid and relief to Servia most di- 
rectly, are, asserts the military expert of the London 
News, “obvious facts.” This expert thinks Russia is 
comparatively safe from a German attack in the north 
and that Germany violated the neutrality of the little 
powers about her because she was caught in a vice 
with the nine Russian corps on one frontier and the 
French army on the other. Extrication from the 
peril that ensued was vital to official Berlin. This 
theorist of the war anticipates a series of brilliant 
dashes by the German army, but in the end the slow 
exhaustion of the Kaiser’s empire if the struggle be 
prolonged. The aim of the German general staff was 
to take the enemy, France, by surprise—to deal the 
swift and certain blow in the traditionally Moltkian 
manner. Our contemporary doubts if the blow has 
been struck in that way, if France has been caught. 


The Problem of the French 


; Military Scandals. 
UST before the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
French public opinion was still in a state of shock 
due to M. Humbert’s “disclosures” in the Senate at 
Paris with regard to deficiencies in the artillery and 


in other technical services of the army. Even the 











POSSIBILITY OF A GERMAN 


NON-COMBATANTS 
—Williams in Boston Traveler 


Minister of War, M. Messimy, did not hesitate to ad- 
mit that in certain departments Germany was draw- 
ing ahead. However, since the crisis over Morocco 
France had been thoroly alive to her military require- 
ments and lost ground was presumably made up. The 
spirit which prompted a return to a military service 
of three years instead of two was behind the energy 
with which France rose to the emergency, says the 
Paris Temps. The sensational manner in which M. 
Humbert’s charges against the military administration 
were presented to the Senate renders necessary, ac- 


cording to the London Times, a word of warning lest 
undue alarm be aroused in regard to the condition of 
the French army. M. Humbert said that, in spite of 
the vast and increasing sums voted for the army, the 
heavy artillery, the eastern frontier forts, the stores 
of war material, uniforms and shells, the transport, 
bridges and wireless telegraphy, are very much in- 


ferior to those of Germany. France awoke from 
dreams of universal peace to a realization of this state 
of affairs at the time of the Morocco crisis. 


German Military Impres- 
sions of the War. 

| gertdgata experts in Germany, so far as their 

views may be gleaned in the German press, lay 
stress upon two points. The adhesion of Great Britain 
to the Dual . lliance, as the commentator in the Kreus- 
Zeitung says, was considered and provided against. The 
war, where Germany is concerned, will not be a naval 
one primarily. Command of the sea is not a critical 
factor in a war between the Teuton and the Slav. 
As regards France, the expert of the Berlin Post in- 
sists that she has flung herself into the campaign with 
inadequate facilities. This daily takes seriously the 
‘statements in the French Senate which make the 
French artillery inferior at all points to the German. 
If this daily has consulted students of the art of war 
to any purpose, it will be an easy matter for Austria- 
Hungary, aided by Germany, to make an end of Rus- 
sian military dreams in the Balkans. Russia will not 
be of the least use to France in the struggle, which 
seems to our authority destined to last for a long time. 
Great Britain will make no sacrifices, it predicts, but 
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“BLESS YOU, MY CHILDREN!” 


—Rehse in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


will attach importance to the influence of her sea- 
power upon the destinies of the struggle. Even if 
Germany be forced to endure great loss at the outset, 
affirms this organ of militarism, she must triumph at 
last because she alone among the great powers has 
made a scientific study of the art of war. Had Ger- 
many delayed another year, according to a renowned 
military expert whose judgment is given in the Vos- 
sische, it might have been too late. France and Russia 
both, according to him, had attained a readiness for the 
struggle that was indistinguishable from open hostilities 
even before they began. As it is, the hour of destiny 
for the German empire has struck. She faces a world 
in arms, but she retains a serene confidence in the 
outcome. But why did Germany think the present so 
favorable a moment? Because, we are told by the 
London Spectator, a paper which deems Germany a 
danger to the world, some feeling seized her “as to the 
magnificence of the opportunity offered her by the 
existing state of Europe.” This to Berlin dailies is the 
British libel on the fatherland in its classical form. 


Has Germany Fundamentally 
Miscalculated Her Campaign? 


wo the development of the struggle upon which 
she has entered so brilliantly, Germany will be 
brought, as the military expert of the Corriere della 
Sera (Rome) thinks, to a realizing sense of the im- 
portance of sea-power. The alienation of Great Bri- 
tain, with her tremendous navy, for the sake of a 
short trip through a neutral’s territory, must turn out 
the prodigious miscalculation of the Berlin strategists. 
The blunder is explicable when one remembers that 
German strategists, even the ablest, still think of naval 
problems in terms of army tactics. The German navy 
has been a mere adjunct of the German army, with 
the same discipline and very much the same point of 
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view. It is Prussianized, 
mechanical, lacking in in- 
itiative. No country can 
wage a war of armies 
alone. A war in which the 
naval factor enters at all 
implies defeat for the side 
in which the naval factor 
is sacrificed to any other. 
Al history of the art of 
war contains examples in- 
numerable of blunders like 
this one of Germany’s and 


° . ° has met with a ready response. Here we see the wives and daughters 
made it. As this Italian  o¢ a Servian village under training by a lieutenant in the army. 


expert views the struggle, 

it will insensibly but surely proceed from.a land cam- 
paign to a sea one. Germany must find herself hope- 
lessly outclassed. Italian military experts seem inclined, 
whether they write for the democratic Messaggiere or 
the conservative Giornale d’/talia, to take the same view. 


Vienna and Berlin Differ 

on a Point of Strategy. 
UGGESTIONS that a serious difference exists 
between militarist Vienna and mnilitarist Berlin 
regarding the sound plan of campaign for a struggle 
so extensive are made more and more definitely by 
experts who write for the foreign dailies. If one ex- 















FEMINISM IN SERVIA TO-DAY ‘ 
the blunder has always Women have been treated so unsparingly in the Balkans during the that the neutrality of Lux- 


been fatal to those who campaigns that a movement to train them for actual conflict on the field embourg ought to remain 


pert, quoted in the /ndé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels), 
be well informed, Emperor 
- William is hearing from 
Vienna that Europe is 
plunged into a struggle of 
the Slav and the Teuton 
which must not be diverted 
into a war between France 
and Germany over Alsace- 
Lorraine. Vienna intimates 
already that Belgium should 
have been let alone, and 


intact unless William II. is 
content to see Europe all 
Cossack. Vienna is dismayed, in short, at the appear- 
ance of Great Britain as a belligerent. Berlin asks in 
reply, according to the military expert of the London 
Times, Which is the decisive theater of operations, the 
north or the south? The general staff is not well pleased 
at the conditions under which Austria-Hungary has 
inaugurated the campaign. ‘Germany is being dragged 
at the heels of the Hapsburg war chariot, and the posi- 
tion lacks comfort.” If it is to be Armageddon, the 
Berlin general staff finds the forces of the ally pirouet- 
ting among the Servian hills in a secondary theater of 
operations while the German Emperor bears the brunt 
of battle in the decisive theater of the war. 





Maybe King George foresaw a general European conflict when 
he made Mary a colonel.—Toledo Blade. 


The beautiful Blue Danube has reasons of her own for feeling 
that way.—Washington Post. 


The invasion of Luxemburg is merely “defensive.” An “of- 
fensive” invasion must be awful.—Chicago Evening Post. 


We haven’t received any post cards from Europe bearing this 
sentiment: “Wish you were here.”—Toledo Blade. 


The Krupp Company is bearing up bravely under the great mis- 
fortune which has befallen Europe.—Syracuse Post Standard. 


“Peace reigns in Abyssinia.” Well, that always was a queer coun- 
try— Washington Post. 





POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE ASSASSINATION 
OF JEAN JAURES 


o 

ae THE very day of his assassination, the renowned 

leader of French Socialism, Jean Jaurés, was pro- 
moting the cause of international peace with his plan 
of a general strike. He had pledged the congress of 
Socialists to his policy of a universal cessation of labor 
in times of international tension. He was bent upon 
a development of the idea before the assembling of 
that international gathering of Socialists in Vienna 
which the war soon rendered impossible. French 
dailies were denouncing him on the very day he was 
slain. The Paris Temps reminded Jean Jaurés that 
German Socialists would not sanction his general strike 
as a weapon against war. The Jaurés theory was that 
this strike would be general on both sides of the fron- 
tier. That notion provoked the Temps to scorn. Not 
so long ago the Leipziger Volks-Zeitung, devoted to 
the Socialist movement, was ridiculing Jean Jaurés be- 
cause of his “mania for disarmament and other pana- 
ceas of the same kind.” The assassination of the great 
orator of Socialism by a militarist fanatic has modi- 
fied the attitude of the French and German press to 
his pacifism. He is now eulogized ag an idealist, a 
martyr to his cause. The Berlin Vorwdrts ranks him 
already among the immortals, a saint of the proletariat. 


Attitude of Jean Jaurés 
to Germany. 

AURES was deemed by many Germans the best 
friend their country had in France. He had shown 

a tendency in recent years to hint that an alliance be- 
tween Paris and Berlin would be of greater benefit to 
humanity than the pact creating the dual alliance. He 
claimed for Socialists in all lands that it is mainly ow- 
ing to their efforts that the idea of peace is permeating 
the world, and he looked forward to a time—rapidly 
approaching, according to his organ, Humanité—when 
war will be impossible without the consent of the pro- 
letariat. Speaking as a Frenchman, he claimed for the 
party he led in the chamber at Paris that it had relin- 
quished all idea of a war of revenge against Germany. 
Until, he said again and again, the possibility of war 
between France and Germany has been eliminated from 
the calculations of European statesmen, there can be no 
peace in Europe. Jean Jaurés wrote in his Socialist 
daily often enough of the disadvantages which the alli- 
ance with Russia had brought to France, especially in 
the far East, where France did menial service for the 
Czar’s government in a greedy and foolish policy. On 
the other hand, Jaurés denounced those Germans who 
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MODERNISM AND 


wanted France to terminate her friendship with Great 
Britain. An understanding between them, he said, is a 
conquest of civilization. There is no doubt in the 
minds of European commentators upon the assassina- 
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tion of this distinguished political leader, that his tak- 
ing off has glorified the cause for which he stood in the 
non-Socialist mind—that of universal peace. “He 
was,” says the London News, “a martyr to that ideal.” 





EFFECT OF THE PASSING OF 
POPE PIUS X. 


HEN the conclave actually chooses the successor 
to the late Pius X. it will be confronted, as the 
Paris Gaulois has said again and again, with the ques- 
tion of modernism. Is the Vatican to surrender itself 
to the dominion of a purely religious sovereign, like the 
aged pontiff who has just passed away, or will it re- 
vive the somewhat secular glories of the reign of Leo 
XIII. by selecting a statesman for the chair of Peter? 
Now that the conclave is approaching it seems only 
just to the London Times to point out what it has said 
on the subject of conclaves in the past—that the gossip 
to which they give rise is, as a rule, the purest invention. 
Many people will remember, we read in the columns of 
our London contemporary, the conclave of Leo XIII. 
end the strange tales then told of intrigues and counter- 
intrigues, of private rancors and of petty feuds. Many 
people will remember also how the true history of that 
conclave, as it came to be revealed in course of time, 
belied the sensational verdict which the public had re- 
ceived. Much the same process took place with ref- 
erence to the conclave of Pius X. “One seemed to be 
witnessing the reproduction of an old play in which all 
the antiquated stage machinery was brought to light.” 
Nor can the new conclave escape the atmosphere of 
suggestion disseminated around it by a certain conti- 
nental press. 


Statesman or Pietist in 
: ; the Vatican Next? 
GLIMPSE into the issue before the conclave— 


that of statesman or priest pure and simple—was 
presented only a short time ago, observes the London 
Standard, when the great Cardinal Rampolla was taken 
off. Mariano Rampolla, we read, stood head and 
shoulders above most members of the Sacred College, 
and his reputation at the death of Leo XIII. was Euro- 
pean, while that of Cardinal Sarto had hardly extended 
beyond the Vatican and his own episcopate, where he 
was justly esteemed for his piety and zeal. But Ram- 
polla was a different man altogether, an accomplished 
master of state-craft, who had made his moves on the 
international chessboard with Kings and Emperors and 
Prime Ministers as his pieces. In his daring and am- 
bition he takes us back to the earlier ages of the Roman 
Church, and reminds us in some degree of the Hilde- 
brands, the Alberonis, the Richelieus, the Wolseys of 
the past. Like some of his famous predecessors he 
played boldly and strongly for the vindication of the 
Papal claims, and like them he lost. A Sicilian of a 
noble family, educated in all the learning of the Jesuits, 
Mariano Rampolla was taken into the inner councils of 
the Vatican, and he dedicated his life to its department 
of foreign affairs. His period of power at the Vatican 
was marked by a great advance in the political im- 
portance of the Papacy, but many thought the spiritual 
interests of the church suffered. However, there is no 
Rampolla in the sacred college at present. 


Relations Between Church 
and State in Italy. 

[ TALIANS hope that a Pontiff will emerge from the 

coming conclave with a disposition as conciliatory 
to the state as was that of the late Pius X. The well- 
informed Roman correspondent of the London Post has 
insisted again and again upon the harmony existing so 
unexpectedly between the Quirinal and the Vatican. 
Since the accession of Pius X., we find him saying, the 
most Italian of Popes, who has been knewn to bless 
Liberal deputies for their devotion to their (and his) 
country’s good, and who has urged members of the 
“black” aristocracy to send their sons into the Italian 
Army, the attitude of the Vatican towards the Govern- 
ment has steadily improved. Even the doctrinaire Lib- 
eral Prime Minister, Zanardelli, who was in office at 
the time of the*last Conclave, expressed his satisfaction 
at the election of the Patriarch of Venice as Pope, and 
Signor Giolitti, who has been in office, or, at least, in 
power, almost continuously since then, has had no 
scruples which would hinder him from using the Cler- 
ical vote at elections for the return of Ministerial can- 
didates. Thus, while in 1898, at the time of the Milan 
riots, Leo XIII. made an unnatural alliance with the 
Republicans and Socialists against the Monarchy, Pius 
X. at general elections charged good Catholics in constit- 
uencies, where the bishop of the diocese advised partici- 
pation in the polling, to vote for Ministerial candidates 
in order to keep out the Socialists and Anti-Clericals. 
This conditional suspension under certain conditions of 
the non expedit has made the bishops and the prefects 
(who are the humble servants of the omnipotent Min- 
ister of the Interior) the real arbiters of elections in a 
large part of the South; and, when the Giolittian Re- 
form Bill was passed and the Southern constituencies 
were flooded with illiterate voters, the influence of the 
Vatican became greater still, as, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, was the power of the priests in Ireland. 


A Modernist Estimate of 
the Late Pius X. 

IUS X., to many of his severest critics, and notably 

to the distinguished Frenchman, Paul Sabatier, had 

become at the period of his acute controversy with 

the modernists, the most fascinating figure of the day. 

Prior to the death of the sovereign pontiff, this high 

authority upon the personality and career of the late 
Pope wrete thus in the London Times: 


“Doubi never touches his soul—he is no longer Giuseppe 
Sarto, he is only Pius X., the channel of Divine revelation. 
At all times such a character would have been original and 
interesting. In the twentieth century it is marvelous and 
unique. Hence also the ease with which he and his Pon- 
tificate might be misunderstood, for he must not be judged 
from our point of view, but from his own. The integrity 
and simplicity with which he lives his own ideas is an 
admirable spectacle, but the more significant and far-reach- 
ing will be the defeat which awaits them.” 





CURRENT OPINION 


THE WAR PARTY IN VIENNA PUTS THE TRIPLE 


ALLIANCE TO THE TEST 


N° MERE misconception regarding consequences 
can have obscured the judgment of Count Leopold 
Berchtold when he laid before his sovereign at Ischl 
the terms of that Austro-Hungarian note to Servia 
which, as the newspapers of St. Petersburg insist, made 
a general European war inevitable. Inspired Austrian 
dailies affirmed, even up to the last week in July, that 
Servia would yield, and that, even if she did not yield, 
Russia had no thought of intervention. Count Berch- 
told, unless the Paris Temps does him a grave injustice, 
knew that Servia would not yield. He knew that 
Russia would come into the crisis at its eleventh hour. 
The Austrian statesman was simply overborne by the 
militarists of Vienna, a powerful group interpreting 
itself through the Reichspost. Count Berchtold, not- 
withstanding his official position as foreign minister, 
could effect no assuagement of the harshness of the 
Austro-Hungarian note to the Servian government. 
That missive was an indictment of Belgrade by Vienna, 
referring, as it did, to “manifestations which have in- 
cited the Servian population to hatred of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy and contempt of its institutions,” 
and denouncing the “culpable tolerance” of those mani- 
festations. It asserted that the assassinations of the 
heir to the Hapsburg throne and his consort were 
hatched in Belgrade, that the weapons were furnished 
by members of a Servian society and that the assassins 
were aided by high Servian officials. 


Why Austria-Hungary Seemed 
Bent on War. 


i THEIR readiness to bring on a European war 
4 the militarist party in Vienna, according to both 
the Temps of Paris and the Novoye Vremya of St. 
Petersburg, openly insulted Servian national pride. 
At the same time the inspired foreign office press in 
the Hapsburg capital was professing its confidence in 
the maintenance of peace. This, after demanding a 
humble apology, of which it dictated the words, to be 
published on the front page of the Servian official 
journal and as an order of the day to the Servian 
army! The French dailies are overwhelmed at such 
insolence. The note, in brief, according to our Paris 
commentators, virtually demanded an abdication by 
Servia of her sovereignty and independence. If she 
did not agree to the terms within forty-eight hours, 
the war party in Vienna threatened military action. 
The menace was underscored in the provocative tone 
in which the militarist Reichspost indulged in its com- 
ment. The state of public opinion in Vienna was kept 
from excitement at first by assurances in the Neue Freie 
Presse that war was a remote possibility. Towards the 
end of July, however, the Vienna Arbeiter - Zeitung, 
inclining to extreme radicalism, declared that the de- 
mands made by Count Berchtold were such as one 
country never before presented to another, and that 
their acceptance would mean such interference by offi- 
cials of the dual monarchy with the press, education 
and administration—military, political and judicial alike 
—of Servia that defeat in war and even annexation 
would not be harder to bear and must be far less 
‘humiliating. 





‘Germany Stands by Austria- 
Hungary against Servia. 

M ILITARIST Vienna was taken completely by sur- 

prise when the Czar’s foreign minister communi- 
cated directly with the Ballplatz from St. Petersburg 
to the effect that Servian independence was “a Russian 
interest.” For the first time now it dawned upon offi- 
cial Berlin that this Austro-Servian crisis might be- 
come European. Until the last week in July inspired 
German dailies had insisted that any clash between 
Belgrade and Vienna would be “localized.” The Lo- 
kalanzeiger, which in matters concerning foreign poli- 
tics frequently reflects the views prevailing in govern- 
ing circles, declared pointblank that “Servia will fulfill 
the Austro-Hungarian demands or she will be demol- 
ished.” The note, it agrees, was regarded in Belgrade 
as a slap in the face; but Servian politicians know per- 
fectly well what feelings are inspired in Vienna by 
the “greater Servia” agitation and ambition. “Servia 
must submit to the humiliating conditions of the note,” 
it asserted, “and thus cause wounds to her prestige that 
will not heal for a very long time or the Austro-Hun- 
garian rifles will go off. They have been loaded and 
unloaded too often.” All Berlin dailies, inspired and 
semi-official, radical, liberal, conservative and agrarian, 
rallied to Vienna, declaring that the dual monarchy 
must not recede a single inch. 


How Militarist Vienna 
Planned a Servian 
Campaign. 

A= official Berlin, according to the Kélnische 

Zeitung, did not know exactly what was in 
Vienna’s note te Belgrade until it had been sent, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary had long been in accord 
relative to a Servian campaign. The house of Ho- 
henzollern would stand by the house of Hapsburg. 
This meant, as the Vienna Reichspost explains, that 
Germany would hold both France and Russia “suffi- 
ciently in check” to enable Austria-Hungary to reduce 
Servia to terms. That statement is confirmed by every 
daily in Berlin that enjoys official inspiration. The 
Kreus-Zeitung reflects militarist opinion fairly wel] 
when it confesses that the course of the Powers in 
the dual alliance surprised Berlin mightily. Vienna 
sent her troops into Servia, as all the world knows. 
St. Petersburg ordered a mobilization. Germany de- 
livered her blows—on one side against the Muscovite, 
on the other against the French. The great general 
staff in Berlin relied upon two factors here. First was 
the proletarian crisis in the Russian cities, a much 
graver development, seemingly, than the outside world 
yet suspects. The second was the state of the French 
army, admitted in even the Temps to be somewhat 
unsatisfactory. Meanwhile Vienna had poured her 
troops with great speed, according to the Vossische, 
into Servia, holding her own Slavs in awe with 200,000 
troops along the frontier. 


Mysteries of the: Servian 
Campaign. 
RECISELY how the calculations of the Vienna 
war party stood the test of an actual campaign 
is a mystery. Not only have the movements of the 
Hapsburg forces been veiled by a censorship of un- 
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exampled completeness but, 
if we are to credit the Ber- 
lin Vorwarts, a Socialist or- 
gan often surprisingly well 
informed, the Rumanian 
army failed to impede the 
Austrian advance across 
the Danube, a_circum- 
stance indicating that one, 
at least, of the Russian 
plans had miscarried. To 
add to the mystery of this 
aspect of the European 
crisis, no war news of a 
definite character has left 
Vienna for northern points 
since Emperor William 
made his spectacular dash 
against the dual alliance. 
Now, it is vital to the 
whole Hapsburg scheme, 
according to the military 
expert of the Paris Gau- 
Jois, that Germany draw 
upon herself the full 
strength of France and 
Russia both. Austria- 
Hungary feels confident 
that she can then create in 
the Balkans such a situa- 
tion as will detach Russia 
forever from her ally France and force upon the French 
mind a conviction that no triumph over Germany 
achieved with the aid of the Slav can subserve a Gallic 
purpose.. The fortunes of the Hapsburg expedition 
against Servia are thus of paramount importance to 
our contemporary—of far greater importance, it hints, 
than even the destinies of German arms in the north. 
Hence a crucial importance attaches to a rumor from 
Greece that Vienna is negotiating with Sofia. That 
means in plain English, to follow the analysis of the 
London Post, that the Hapsburgs are seeking the help 
of Bulgaria if they have not secured it. “The Bul- 
garian government would hardly resist such a tempta- 
tion, for Servia is in possession of the part of Mace- 
donia which Bulgaria has long desired and of which 
she would have had a share but for her treacherous 
attacks upon her allies.” The one consideration which 
would make Bulgaria hesitate, adds this authority, 
would be the fear that Rumania might assist Servia. 
If, however, it be true that the Rumanian army did 
not move against the Austrians last month, something 
is seriously amiss with the Russian plans. 


Somebody must be backing him.” 


Is Austria-Hungary in the 
vs Right against Servia? 
rae a military standpoint, the outlook for 


Austria-Hungary seems somewhat gloomy to the 
press of London. What Austria really did, according 
to the London Spectator, was to undertake an anti- 
Slav war which is now a general European war. 
Slavonic racial feeling, “which may be calculated to 
affect some twenty-five millions of the population of 
Austria-Hungary,” is either actively hostile or gloom- 
ily defiant. The Hapsburgs found some four years 


ago when they mobilized for the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, that the affair must be a Teutonic 


MYSTERIES OF VIENNA BEHIND A CENSOR'’S VEIL 





THE POWER BEHIND 
Austria (at the ultimatum stage): 
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mobilization altogether. “In 
the case of the Slavonic 
regiments, the reserves 
called up from the civil 
population could not be 
trusted for the essential 
duties that would re- 
quired of them—that is, to 
fire upon their fellow Slavs 
belonging either to the em- 


be 


pire, to Servia, to Monte- 

negro or to Russia.” Our 
contemporary has_ only 

words of condemnation 

for those southern Slavs 

who murdered the late 

. heir to the throne of the 
Hapsburgs, but all the 

“Se. . facts show, it thinks, that 


the crime was most proba- 
bly designed and carried 
out by subjects of Austria- 
Hungary. The attack upon 
Servia eclipses the horror, 
the enormity, of the assas- 
sination in the Slav mind: 


ww I al 


“We should soon find the 
Serbs of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina ripe for rebellion, tho 
possibly rebellion tempered 
by a want of arms. Such a movement would quickly 
spread to Croatia and Dalmatia, and ultimately to the Slav 
populations of the rest of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
dominions. But Servia would not merely have support 
from half the population of the Dual Monarchy. Mon- 
tenegro would be bound to go to her assistance, for she 
would feel that if Servia were defeated her turn would 
be next. How Greece might act it is difficult to say, but, 
even if she did not move, her sympathies, which would 
count for something, would almost certainly be with the 
smaller Power. How would Roumania, whose army and 
whose finances are strong and intact, be likely to view the 
situation? Roumania is no doubt a prudent as well as a 
strong Power, but we must not forget the feeling of intense 
hostility towards the Hungarian section of the Dual Mon- 
archy which is felt by the Roumanian people. To them the 
Hungarian province of Transylvania is Roumania irre- 
denta. The Roumanians allege, and we believe with truth, 
that the four million men of Roumanian race who live 
under Hungary are treated with great harshness and in- 
justice. It is idle to conceal the fact that what they would 
like, and what Roumania would also like, is amalgamation 
with the main stock.” 


“I don’t quite like his attitude. 


—London Punch 


The War Viewed from an 

Austro-Hungarian Angle. 
NLESS the Hapsburgs were ready to approve the 
extinction of the dual monarchy they were 
obliged,. declares the Neue Freie Press, of Vienna, to 
put an end to the Servian conspiracy. That conspiracy 
was an organized effort to rear a greater Servia on 
the ruins of the Hapsburg dominion. The very exist- 
ence of the dual monarchy is at stake, concedes the 
militarist Reichspost, but the dual monarchy was 
willing to put everything to the test at once rather 
than tolerate the intolerable for another hour. It is 
not the fault of the Austro-Hungarian empire if the 
excitability of the Slavs has drawn Russia upon the 
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scene, if the emergence of Russia causes France to 
spring to arms. The Hapsburgs do not mean to ex- 
tend their territory. They have but lately abandoned 
a district of importance for the sake of European 
peace. The dual monarchy fights now for the sake 
of self-preservation. The ally, Germany, has been 
loyal. Austria-Hungary will not make a peace with- 
out consulting her ally, and, if victorious, the dual 
monarchy will find compensations for her ally. 


The Perils Confronting 
the Dual Monarchy. 


OMETHING to this general effect finds expres- 

sion in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt, which insists 
that the struggle now in progress will make an end of 
the dream of a greater Servia—the nightmare of the 
dual monarchy. While Germany holds off France and 
Russia, Austria-Hungary will teach her foes a lesson. 
Yet it would be absurd to suppose that were the Haps- 
burgs successful, according to English dailies, they 
would stop short of annexation. But the London 
Telegraph says on this point: 
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“No one who studies Austro-Hungarian politics can think 
for a moment that the dual monarchy will benefit herself 
by war. Even if it be successful, the consequent advan- 
tages are extremely dubious, while if it is unsuccessful the 
effects in Austria-Hungary are likely to be disastrous. 

“If we review the recent Balkan policy of Viennese states- 
men we shall have to conclude that it has not been con- 
spicuously successful. They have tried to shut up Servia 
within narrow limits, and to establish an independent king- 
dom in Albania in order to checkmate Servian aims, and 
the only result has been bitter enmity at Belgrade and chaos 
at Durazzo. Worse than that, they have managed to offend 
3ulgaria and to alienate Roumania, and the defection of 
the latter State—if it be a fact—is a very serious blow 
for Count Berchtold. In any future conflict in the Bal- 
kans, Roumania will probably either play for her own 
hand or be found in alliance with Russia, contingencies 
which are seriously detrimental to Austrian aims. More 
than once, too, in latter days, the ominous prophecy has 
been uttered that Austria-Hungary is breaking up. Noth- 
ing could more surely accelerate this process than a desper- 
ate and inconclusive war, which would encourage the 
Southern Slavs and suggest Separatist ideas to the Hun- 
garian, Czech, Pole, and other elements out of which the 
heterogeneous Empire is molded.” 





Of what use is simplified spelling with a European war in 
progress ?—Toledo Blade. 

When the armies of Europe get through shuffling the cards there 
may be some kings missing from the deck.—Chicago Evening 
Post. 

The trouble in Europe is pronounced by some scholars as “a 
war of tongues.” Well, then, when an Austro-Italo-Balko-German 
adjective hits a Servo-Russo-Franco-British epithet no wonder the 
air explodes—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


It is time for the dove of peace to grow a pair of spurs.— 
Washington Herald. 


“Will the Missouri mule be drafted for service in Europe?” 
asks the Cleveland Plain Dealer. If we have the right idea of the 
Missouri mule he will volunteer.—Toledo Blade. 


The only ultimatum that the United States of America has issued 
is to the effect that anybody who wants gold must come and get 
it, if he can.—N. Y. World. 
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WITH ALL HIS CHARACTERISTIC EASE OF ATTITUDE THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN STATESMAN FACES THE ITALIAN 


Count Leopold Berchtold, in a gray suit, is recognizable on the reader’s right, where, with impeccably creased trowsers, he conveys to the 


Marquis di San Giuliano, foreign minister in Rome, an impression that whatever happens manners must remain sweet and phraseology tactful. 
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COUNT BERCHTOLD: THE SCAPEGOAT OF THE 


OR their scapegoat, now that 
things are going wrong, the 
powers of the Triple Alliance, 
we read in British dailies, 
are turning to Count Leopold 

Berchtold, the famous head of the for- 
eign office in Vienna. His great career, 
if we may trust the /ndépendance Belge, 
of Brussels, has been a preparation for 
the crisis that exists. He moved the 
men. He took the measures. He wrote 
the critical despatches. A diplomacy 
less perfect must have exploited itself 
more conspicuously. Never in his ca- 
reer has he effaced himself so much. 
One might conjecture, says the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, for instance, that 
Emperor William brought on the crash, 
Not so. It is Berchtold’s crash. He 
alone, suspects the great Bismarckian 
organ, has mastered the methods of the 
man of blood and iron while remaining 
himself a man of soft steps and whis- 
pered words. He is active behind the 
scenes, reveling in the grand tragedy 
he has staged. 

French estimates of the personality 
of Count Berchtold are kindlier. He 
has played the Austrian game with a 
hand surer than Metternich’s, says the 
Paris Temps, but he has enjoyed the 
advantage of being without an antag- 
onist worthy to cope with so fine a 
talent. Perhaps the readiness of the 
German Emperor to pull the Hapsburg 
chestnuts out of the fire was just 
Berchtold’s luck, admits the organ of 
the French foreign office; but fortune 
herself favors the brave only, and 
Berchtold has had one stroke of won- 
derful luck after another—even the 
taking off of the Archduke adding to 
his prestige and authority. Lucky men 
are invariably able men. It is unthink- 
able to our admiring contemporary that 
so fine a being, so absolute a genius, so 
impeccable a person, can ever be a 
scapegoat. 

Upon two characteristics has the pro- 
digious career of Count Berchtold been 
established, suspects a writer in the 
Débats—manner and a readiness to 
give his confidence. Of the manner 
there are descriptions innumerable. Its 
ease charms. Its unforced spontaneity 
proves how natural it must be. It 
would have to be experienced to be 
quite believed, so persuasive is the 
manner and so irresistible. The Wil- 
helmstrasse dares not trust its fledge- 
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lings in Vienna. Only hard-headed vet- 
erans represent Germany at the Haps- 
burg court since Berchtold succeeded 
Aehrenthal at the foreign office, and, 
even so, they are overreached. Berlin 
is made to play Vienna’s game under 
the delusion that the parts are reversed. 
The explanation is simple. Count 
Berchtold sways men by giving them 
his confidence perfectly, unreservedly. 
He shows all his cards, imparting to a 
listener that heavenly sense of being 
the only creature ever so honored and 
confided in. The trick is an old one, to 
be sure, and one may be on one’s guard 
against it; but Count Berchtold does 
the thing too perfectly to fail. 

Should it be inferred from all this 
that our contemporary accuses the great 
statesman of duplicity, the error is cor- 
rected by its tribute to his sincerity. 
His is not a character to lend itself to 
the purely devious methods of a Talley- 
rand nor to the roughness of a Bis- 
marck even if he did send that ulti- 
matum to Belgrade the other day. His 
“correctness” goes beyond the wording 
of despatches and the etiquet of a court. 
Never would he deceive a foe or take 
a purely technical advantage in nego- 
tiation. He is an aristocrat, we read, 
to whom his finer birth, his better 
breeding, his truer culture, must seem 
like so many obligations to excel. 
Count Berchtold certainly deems him- 
self the member of a perfect caste, an 
order of human beings entrusted by 
something like divine command with 
the responsibilities of office; but that 
consideration renders him truer to his 
trust. Even his form of Christianity 
is to him purer than that of the masses 
of the people professing it because he 
is of that aristocracy to whom Jesus 
said: “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

Inimitable in his capacity to shine in 
a crisis, Count Berchtold seems most 
enchanting when all around him weep 
and, as the Paris Matin says, perish. 
He has that instinct for sympathy, we 
read, which made Talleyrand so suc- 
cessful. Beholding him in Vienna just 
prior to the despatch of the ultimatum 
to Belgrade, the correspondent of the 
French daily marveled at the fresh- 
ness of the Count’s look. The face was 
very pale, but the dark eyes had not 
lost their glitter and there were no 
crow’s-feet anywhere. The clean-cut 
figure was erect, revealing no trace of 


that easy mode of life which fattens 
archdukes after forty. Count Berch- 
told takes more physical exercize, it is 
hinted, than a ballet dancer and with 
the same object—the preservation of a 
figure too perfect, perhaps, for a man. 
He is accused of. having worn corsets 
once upon a time, in the manner of 
cavalry officers of the last generation; 
but this is sheer pleasantry if we may 
trust Parisian gossipers. The Count’s 
abstemiousness in food and drink is 
natural, having nothing to do with any 
personal vanity. He is said to be 
troubled with insomnia, an explanation 
possibly of the growing pallor of his 
face. 

French diplomatists praise Count 
Berchtold for being what they call 
“well brought up.” He is polite in a 
human style, according to the Paris 
Gaulois, rather than in the oppressive- 
ly official and diplomatic way that reeks 
of etiquet. The third French republic 
has been ridding itself of the old noble 
diplomatists reared in “the tradition,” 
and Russia, it seems, inclines in the 
present reign to send mere bureaucrats 
abroad. British diplomatists come 
from good families, but they are dull 
and somewhat inefficient, while the 
Germans in their Prussianized uni- 
forms look too much like dressed dolls. 
Count Berchtold alone in Europe pre- 
sides over a foreign office organized in 
the school of Talleyrand and Metter- 
nich and his personality reflects, says 
our authority, his consciousness of that. 
There are times when he seems too en- 
chanting, too sweet for a man. His 
manner is born of the necessity of ac- 
commodating himself to the militarist 
party on the one hand and the church 
on the other, to the Magyar and the 
German. Even his words must be 
carefully picked lest some inadvert- 
ence of phrase give offence to one 
element at court by flattering another. 
He must be Austrian without being 
too Austrian, and Berchtold hits the 
balance to a hair. 

The Count Berchtold incarnates to 
the Paris Figaro the simplicity of things 
sublime, like large mountains or Greek 
gods. Most of us, being weak, are 
complex. A Berchtold, having the ge- 
nius, has the simplicity that goes with 
genius—the “I don’t know what” of 
the French. One sees him in the sim- 
ple morning coats and plain four-in- 
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hands of the English rather than in 
the gorgeousness of Magyar court 
dress, altho he dons that upon oc- 
casion too. Alone among the really 
great figures at the splendid court of 
the Hapsburgs he is without a flourish 
in deportment, he has no gesture. It 
seems odd that boots can be always so 
immacttately polished as his, that the 
flower in his buttonhole never seems 
withered, that his cheek and chin can 
compare in smoothness with the egg. 
As he is forever well groomed, he 
seems perpetually unruffled. There are, 
of course, different kinds of composure, 
the insensibility of a mandarin betray- 
ing utter want of imagination to our 
French contemporary ; but Berchtold is 
not in that class. The face is too 
keenly intelligent in expression and the 
eye too lively, too mobile, to necessitate 
vehemence in speech or in manner. He 
shows by his very composure that he 
has understood. He shows through the 
medium of this calm self-mastery how 
dangerous must prove any crossing of 
his purpose, any running counter to his 
policy. 

Investing Berchtold, again, as the 
Berlin Kreuz- Zeitung has admitted 
more than once, is that mystery, that in- 
definable and elusive atmosphere, which 
makes men of his vocation, as it made 
Talleyrand, great and invincible. He 
stands forth in Europe as the agent of 
a nation on the verge of disunion. The 
throne to which he rallies his country- 
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men totters visibly behind the bayonets. 
Great powers quarrel over the division 
of his country as so much spoils. No 
mighty host on land or sea sustains 
Berchtold as it sustains the ministers of 
the Czar or of the Kaiser. Neither does 
dynastic Vienna appeal to any moral 
sanction in the religious and mystical 
sense. There is not even a nation be- 
hind Berchtold, for the dual monarchy 
has neither unity nor a common lan- 
guage. With all these handicaps Berch- 
told wins triumphs more brilliant than 
those of Talleyrand when at the height 
of his power and prestige. The achieve- 
ment implies a great intellect, agrees 
the German daily, and it bears witness 
to a miraculous skill in the management 
of men, yet is there a something above 
and beyond even these things to be 
taken into account. Count Berchtold 
has a genius for diplomacy. 

Nothing is so futile as training for 
diplomacy, expatiates our contempo- 
rary, unless it be accompanied by the 
gifts that enforce the discipline. Now, 
Berchtold is not a trained diplomatist, 
we read, in the traditional sense. The 
supremely great diplomatists, the Tal- 
leyrands, the Machiavellis and the Ma- 
zarins, never had any reai training for 
their vocation. They were men of ap- 
titude for negotiations involving the 
fate of kings and peoples as a mer- 
chant is a genius for the exploitation 
of wares in the mart. Hence we find 
Berchtold made up of the qualities that 





distinguish a Talleyrand— haughty in 
his dignity without being pompous, 
gracious where graciousness is homage, 
unbending at the psychological mo- 
ment, fertile not only in expedients 
but in the devices for bringing those 
expedients to fruition. One never finds 
Berchtold apologizing for anything or 
making a mistake that seems a mis- 
take when it is made. The only mis- 
takes he ever makes, we read, are those 
of which the consequences fall on oth- 
ers, “the only mistakes a real diplo- 
matist ever falls into.” 

As evidence of his incredible charm, 
the Paris Figaro refers to the love he 
inspires in every faction at the court 
of Vienna. There are Archduchesses 
in that capital who have never ex- 
changed a sign of recognition privately 
for years, but they bestow their sweet- 
est smiles upon this Count. Men whose 
arrival in a household sets every fem- 
inine bosom aflutter are seldom so 
likable to other men; but Count Berch- 
told is that rare miracle of personality, 
a man who endears himself to both 
sexes. The triumph is one of character 
rather than of capacity, our authority 
for this detail asserts, for while Berch- 
told is a great diplomatist, a successful 
statesman, he has the traits which make 
a human being trusted. His sense of 
honor is keen. His good nature is not 
assumed. His heart is genuinely kind. 
His politeness never overwhelms be- 
cause it is too real. 


THE SHATTERED HOME-LIFE OF PRESIDENT 


T IS a safe thing to say that there 

is no lonelier man in the world 

to-day than Woodrow Wilson. 

One of the prices that any man 

pays for high eminence is the loss, 
te a very considerable degree, of the 
ordinary personal and human _ rela- 
tions. Taft found it so when he be- 
came President, and he bewailed the 
fact but could not change it. It was 
one of the first things that Mr. Wilson 
noted, and in a_ half-comic, half- 
pathetic talk to the members: of the 
National Press Club, many months ago, 
he expressed his sense of isolation and 
the feeling that he had come to rank 
as a sort of impersonal exhibition, like 
the National Museum, the Washington 
Monument, or the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He is, moreover, the type of man 
whose life is largely within himself, 
and a man of that type, no matter how 
hard he may try and no matter how 
much he may mingle with men of all 
classes, is bound to have a certain 
aloofness that he can never overcome. 
One writer observed months ago that 
“it may be doubted that we have 
ever had in the higher public life of 
this country a man so detached, so 
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” 


essentially solitary.” Another observer 
has written of him: “Some will tell you 
that he has no intimates; they make it 
even stronger,—not a single intimate, 
with whom he shares the inner stir- 
rings of his mind; that the only person 
who has stood with him in the conning 
tower while he steers the ship is his 
wife.” 

To such a man, on such an eminence, 
the loss of his wife is nothing less than 
a tragedy. In this case the tragedy is 
intensified by the fact that two of the 
three daughters have so recently left 
the home circle, which, despite all the 
claims of official life, Mrs. Wilson 
managed to maintain in the White 
House. The privacy of this home 
circle and of the women who consti- 
tuted it was guarded almost passion- 
ately by the President. The newspaper 
gossip about them he took very seri- 
ously, so the editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut has told us, and he not 
long ago poured out the vials of his 
wrath in an interview with press men 
because of it. The Argonaut thus re- 
ported the interview: 


“He realized, he said, that as President 
he was a public character and that the 





newspapers might print almost anything 
about him they wanted to. Then with an 
outburst he declared that the women of 
his family were not public characters and 
he did not propose that they should be 
treated as such. He resented profoundly 
published stories reporting them engaged 
to this man or to that man, whom prob- 
ably they did not even know. These girls, 
he said, have no brother who might ‘in 
characteristic American fashion’ chastize 
offending reporters, and he regretted that 
his official position prevented him from 
adopting that method of dealing with the 
matter. ‘But,’ he added menacingly, ‘there 
are methods that I can use,’” 


His feeling on this point was obvi- 
ously due not only to a natural desire 
to shield his wife and daughters but 
also to a longing to preserve for his 
own sake the one and only retreat into 
which he could retire from the cares of 
state and the white light that beats 
upon the presidency even more, per- 
haps, than upon a throne. So jealous 
was he, indeed, of the safety of this 
his one oasis, that apparently even his 
wife kept from him, to a certain extent, 
the measure of her own activities in 
social reform work. As far as prac- 
ticable, she did her work incognito, and 
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PASSING OF THE FIRST LADY IN THE LAND 


she did not take her social problems to 
him for solution nor appeal to him for 
help. The one exception seems to have 
been when, on her deathbed, she con- 
fided to him her desire to have the 
bill passed that meant the cleaning out 
of the disreputable alleys in the slum 
districts of Washington. Just before she 
passed into unconsciousness, it is grati- 
fying to know, he had the pleasure of 
informing her that the bill had become 
law, and she smiled in deep satisfaction. 

The N. Y. Times pays a feeling 
tribute to her character in the follow- 
ing words: 


“No gentler, kindlier, sweeter soul ever 
passed from earth than that which left 
it yesterday. In the womanhood of the 
White House, Americans have always 
taken pride; each of its mistresses has 
illustrated some admirable phaze of the 
American woman, and Mrs. Wilson il- 
lustrated that of love for others. To 
call her charitable would be to use a de- 
based word and convey the idea of a mere 
moneygiver; her charity was that which 
longs to bind up the wounded and mend 
the broken, which finds the greatest joy 
of life in seeing tears turn to smiles. Not 
only did the sight of pain and suffering 
in others trouble her, but the idea that it 
might exist somewhere and she not know 
it troubled her; and she was never easy 
until she had hunted for it, found it, and 
relieved it... . 

“Simple, unpretending, thoughtful of 
everybody but herself, her courtesy was 
not a thing of etiquet but the natural ex- 
pression of her nature. The White House 
is haunted with memories of many gra- 
cious women, and hers among them will 
be the memory of a sunbeam.” 


All over the country the press turned 
for a time last month from the crushing 
news from abroad to pay tribute to the 
first lady of the land who has given 
her life in payment for her zeal in 
service. The malady that sapped her 
powers, so we are told by her physi- 
cian, developed as “one of the results 
of a nervous breakdown brought on by 
overwork.” He adds: “In her ambition 
to perform her full duty in Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Wilson added to her social 
obligations a very great activity in 
philanthropic work, connected with the 
redemption of the slums of Washington 
city, and in various other enterprizes 
connected with the betterment of con- 
ditions of life here. At the same time 
she was very active in attempting to 
bring about constructive action in the 
matter of education in the Southern 
mountain districts.” 

So quietly and unostentatiously did 
Mrs. Wilson carry on her social service 
work that the world knew next to noth- 
ing of it until her death brought it to 
public attention. She had the qualities 
of a first-class soldier, including that of 
fortitude. “I never saw a woman,” 
says Dr. Grayson, “who suffered so 
keenly and endured it with such for- 
titude.” She is said to have been in 
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robust health when she went to the 
White House. But the duties assumed 
by her in connection with the work of 
the Southern Industrial Association 
and the Woman’s Welfare Department 
of the National Civic Federation and 
other like duties, added to those which 
came to her inevitably as mistress of 
the White House, proved too much for 
her strength. 

She will be succeeded, we presume, 
by her daughter Margaret, who is re- 
markable chiefly for the wide variety 
of her interests. She is a singer of 
considerable accomplishment, is fond of 
all kinds of sports and outdvor exer- 
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cize, loves to dance, and has a keen, 
alert mind which is equal to almost any 
occasion. She is also as keenly inter- 
ested in social work as her mother was. 
Here is the record of four successive 
evenings in her life as given recently 
by a writer in Harper's Weekly: “At- 
tended the Monday Evening Club to 
hear a discussion on medical inspec- 
tion of school children and the school 
nursing system; visited Neighborhood 
House, the chief social settlement of 
Washington; visited the Grover Cleve- 
land School Social Center, dancing the 
Virginia Reel with the children; pre- 
sided at a meeting of the S. P. U. G, 





? 


as chairman of its local committee.’ 
She can adapt herself readily to differ- 
ent people and hold her own with a 
high-brow who discourses on transcen- 
dentalism or with a low-brow who talks 
about English bulldogs. But there is 
one thing neither she nor any other 
can do, and that is take the place in 
Woodrow Wilson’s life that is left 
empty by the death of his noble-minded 
wife. 

The grim reaper with the scythe 
and the prankish little boy with the 
bow and arrows have between them 
shattered the President’s home-life ir- 
redeemably. 


NICHOLAS II.: THE RUSSIAN CZAR WITH THE 
ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 


LL studies of the personality of 
Nicholas II. promote a mis- 
conception of the man because 
the essentially artistic basis of 
his temperament is undetected 

by the Philistines who describe it. The 
Czar of all the Russias, to follow the 
Paris Figaro, from which we derive 
these hints, has the soul of the artist 
—its melancholy, its sweetness and its 
incapacity to make itself understood 
save to a discerning few. What won- 
der, then, if the analyses of his char- 
acter impart to’a bewildered world 
ideas of a man half mad, a despot lurk- 
ing in fear from the murderer? Among 
the misfortunes of Nicholas II. is the 
tendency of the unsympathetic and the 
uncomprehending to look into his being 
through the eye of a mind prejudiced 
against all artistry. The poets will 
understand this Czar, we read, and 
the painters. He will be intelligible 
to those priests who share the be- 
atific vision and to all who dream to 
any purpose. Only within recent years 
has the greatness of Nicholas II. been 
suspected, seeing that his great gift— 
the artist faculty—is hateful to the 
materialists who in all lands to-day 
make him the victim of their calum- 
nies and misrepresentations. 

A perfect illustration of the wrong 
done the Czar in contemporary esti- 
mates is afforded by the familiar charge 
that he vacillates, that the last to gain 
his ear has his voice. The truth is, 
according to the Paris Gaulois, that the 
sweetness of his nature, asserting it- 
self in his intercourse with the hum- 
blest, is mistaken by too many for an- 
other sentiment entirely. The Czar will 
never wound the feelings of a_peti- 
tioner. He listens to all with a patient 
and impeccable politeness of which un- 
due advantage has been taken in the 
past. The last to whom he listens never 
finds him more courteous than the first. 
Nicholas II. is merely the victim of 
men who, destitute of the artistic point 
of view, paint him now as mad, again 
as heartless, often as deceitful. Having" 


the temperament of genius, his char- 
acteristics are necessarily those of that 
temperament. To be completely under- 
stood, he should be met upon his own 
plane, criticized, that is to say, from 
his own standpoint. 

Thus viewed, Nicholas II. undoubt- 
edly, as even our sympathetic French 
interpreters of him admit, has traits 
exasperating to the merely practical. 
Nothing delights the Czar more, for 
example, than those artistic effects for 
which his environment, wherever he 
may happen to be, is justly celebrated. 
He will not trust the placing of a 
favorite picture to any subordinate. He 
will not tolerate in his study or in his 
sleeping room any statue alien to his 
personal taste. Even his favorite au- 
thors are stylists first and foremost and 
he can not endure Gorky, we read, be- 
cause of the barbarisms of that author’s 
manner. Beauty is the supreme test 
with his Majesty always, and _ this 
beauty must characterize the conduct 
he admires as well as the poem he ap- 
plauds. Every misrepresentation of the 
Czar reveals this propensity in a sin- 
ister light. “I am so glad you have 
come! You can tell me whether this 
picture hangs well or not!” These 
were the words with which Nicholas 
II. welcomed Prime Minister Kokov- 
tseff to Livadia, when the statesman 
had a weighty financial problem on his 
own mind. The remark was innocent 
enough. The Czar was hanging some 
rare Japanese color prints in which 
he is immensely interested. He was 
admitting the statesman to a delight- 
ful intimacy. Equally ill-natured are 
comments upon his Majesty’s habit of 
dining at the regimental mess in Tsars- 
koye Selo, where the small talk is 
often witty. In his private capacity, as 
our French contemporaries see him, 
Nicholas II. is a country gentleman 
with a passion for the arts and a mel- 
ancholy and romantic soul. This, avers 
the Gaulois, is the very worst that can 
be said of him, for his private life is 
free from scandal, despite innuendoes 


in a certain German press with refer- 
ence to mystics. 

Nicholas II., to follow another study 
of him in the London Standard, is a 
type of sovereign new to Russia, more 
accustomed to the man of action like 
that terrible Ivan who knew no culture 
or that great Peter whose coarseness 
amazed mankind. The present ruler of 
Muscovy is rather of the type of 
the scholar, turning and hesitating too 
much like a Hamlet, perhaps, but in 
all things gentle and lovable. Modest, 
unassuming, and a thinker, Nicholas II. 
has an enchanting frankness of manner 
notwithstanding a secretive instinct that 
gets the upper hand of him every now 
and then. He is only now, our con- 
temporary suspects, beginning to be 
understood, even by his own people. 
The charge of lack of character and 
of want of courage can be seen in all 
their falsity by the world, yet calumnies 
such as these have been the materials 
out of which impressions were formed 
until lately. As a scholar and not a 
man of action, Nicholas II. has fol- 
lowed naturally the path along which 
the carefully trained scholar alone can 
walk—the path to his ends that is 
taken by the diplomatist. Yet none has 
ever yet been able conscientiously to 
assure himself that he really knew 
what was in his master’s mind. A 
shrewd old diplomatist, after long study 
of the Czar, is quoted in the London 
daily as having said: “I know Nicho- 
las II. and, notwithstanding his By- 
zantine eyes, his Majesty has a heart 
of guile.” 

The reference to Byzantine eyes is 
significant to this friendly observer. 
Nicholas II. has the melting, trustful 
eyes which all artists of the devout and 
orthodox school lend to their saints on 
the ikons. The expression of the im- 
perial countenance accords well with 
the eyes, is, in fact, a completion or 
complement of them, in gentleness, in 
melancholy and in that subtle but in- 
gratiating something which commands 
sympathy and interest. The voice, too, 
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This is the word by which among the Russians the Czar is most frequently designated. 


and to give to his consort the name of Czaritsa or Czarina. 


is renowned for its sweetness precisely 
as the manner is unexampled in its 
courtesy. The effect of the whole per- 
sonality is thus overwhelming, it being 
quite impossible to realize, our contem- 
porary tells us, that the deferential, 
sympathetic, well-bred gentleman talk- 
ing poetry and art with so insinuating 
and yet so wistful a smile as he passes 
the cigarets can be the head of the 
Romanoff dynasty and first Czar of all 
the Russias porphyrogenitus. His ca- 
reer confirms his temperament, for from 
the day he ascended the throne twenty 
years ago it has been his consistent 
practice, we read, to refrain from all 
personal acts of despotic power. He 
gave from the outset and long before 
anything like a constitution was deemed 
attainable a wider range of freedom to 
his people than any other Russian ruler 
ever gave before.. He listened to more 
widely diverging schools of political 
opinion than any other Czar had lis- 
tened to. The one school of thought 
whose destruction he has sanctioned is 
the school of anarchy which recognizes 
dynamite as a political weapon and 
incendiarism as an argument against 
the rights of property. He may look 
out upon the world through the eyes 
of the artist, adds this authority, but 
the artist is a supremely great one. 





A HAMLET ON A THRONE 


“GOSUDAR” 


Temperament, too, accounts for the 
long explorations of the spirit world 
which have led to such astounding mis- 
conceptions of the Czar’s attitude to 
psychical research. Impressions that 
his Majesty talks with ghosts by the 
hour and accords to their deliverances 
the weight of pontifical infallibilitv are 
scarcely less fantastic to the Paris Fi- 
garo than some recent tales that his 
Majesty yields to the spell of opium. 
The truth is that Nicholas II. has al- 
ways felt the keenest interest in spirit- 
ualism, in trance phenomena and in 
clairvoyance. No medium of any im- 
portance can visit St. Petersburg with- 
out attracting in some degree the per- 
sonal attention of the Czar. His char- 
acteristic courtesy prompts him to 
receive these mediators between this 
world and the next with an affability 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated. 
The spectacle of a potentate in con- 
fabulation with a nondescript who 
promises a reincarnation of Peter the 
Great and the seriousness with which 
preposterous communications are read 
aloud by Nicholas II. to a company of 
his intimates, to say nothing of the 
irresponsible boasts circulated by the 
mountebank who brought on the ghost, 
poison the ear of mankind, as the Gau- 
lois tells us. But the Czar himself 
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never loses his head or his judgment 
simply because a supernormal agency 
has interposed between himself and 
every-day experience. 

Inevitably, with his temperament, 
Nicholas II. addicts himself at times to 
versification. This, explains the /1- 
gcro, is scarcely remarkable, in view 
of the literary aptitudes of the present 
generation of Romanoffs. There is a 
very respectable playwright in the fam- 
ily and if the Czar were not so power- 
ful a sovereign he might venture, like 
the King of Montenegro or the Queen 
of Rumania, to give his poetry to the 
world. It is said to circulate privately 
in limited editions printed under an 
assumed name. Quotations from it, 
appearing at long intervals in trans- 
lation, are pronounced spurious by the 
Paris paper, which understands that the 
Romanoff muse is melancholy, on the 
whole. This pensiveness is manifest, 
too, in the favorite literature of the 
Czar and in the music that he loves 
and in the pictures with which he re- 
lieves now and then the monotony of a 
somewhat rural existence. It is some- 
what unfortunate that Nicholas IT. dis- 
likes the noise and bustle of cities, 
opines the French daily. He is never 
completely in touch. as a result, with 
the intellectual life of his country. 














ESSRS. Mawruss Perlmutter 
and Abe Potash, the most 
famous partners of modern 
times, have not only proved 
to be as vital on the Amer- 

ican stage as in the pages of Montague 
Glass’ book, but they have conquered 
English audiences as well as American 
in Mr. George M. Cohan’s brilliant 
dramatization. We are indebted for 
our selections to the courtesy of Mr. 
A. H. Woods. “Potash and Pearlmut- 
ter” may be said to have made dramatic 
history. It has been perhaps the most 
conspicuous success of the New York 
season. The play deals with a phase 
of life peculiar to New York, yet the 
atmosphere of “local color” which 
saturates this comedy emphasizes the 
essential and elemental humanity of its 
central characters. 

The fun in this clever comedy, de- 
clares the London Public Opinion, 
arises out of the relation of Potash to 
Perlmutter and Perlmutter to Potash: 
“tho they are perpetually abusing each 
other and quarreling, they are united 
by a tie of the strongest loyalty and 
affection.” The London Spectator 
points out that nothing quite like them 
has been on the English stage before. 
“Playwrights and novelists have given 
as endless portraits and caricatures 
of Jews, mostly unpleasing, sometimes 
tragic. It is only of recent years that 
any attempt has been made to bring 
home to the public at farge the possi- 
bility for comedy, conscious or uncon- 
scious, which are to be found in the 
life of the modern Jew. Mr. Zangwill 
has given us mordant, ironic, and 
tragic sketches of the Jew in transition: 
Mr. Glass is concerned with the humor- 
ous aspects of that type as conditioned 
by the commercial system of a great 
American city. He shows us the Jew 
as ‘hustler,’ yet at every turn governed 
or affected by the abiding character- 
istics of the race. The chief interest 
of the play is in the conflict between 
the acquisitive instinct and generous 
domestic impulses. ... But it is inter- 
esting as a psychological study of the 
mingled enterprize and caution, astute- 
ness and rashness, of the Semitic tem- 
perament.” 

With the rise of the curtain on the 
first act, we find ourselves in the midst 
of the cloak and suit trade in East 
Broadway, in the busy offices of Potash 
and Perlmutter. The traveling sales- 
man, Mannie Immerglick, is to be dis- 


“POTASH AND PERLMUTTER”’—A DRAMATIZATION OF 
THE CLOAK AND SUIT TRADE 


charged because his expense account 
contains an item of “twenty-two dollars 
for sleeping cars, and he was recom- 
mended as a wide-awake salesman.” 
The two partners have put the Rock- 
away Sackerine on the market to com- 
pete with the famous Arverne Sacque 
ef a rival firm, but it has proven a 
failure. They have opened negotia- 
tions with the designer of the Arverne 
Sacque in order to retrieve their for- 
tunes, in the meantime discharging 
Max Pinkel, their own designer. Perl- 
mutter explains the situation to Potash. 


PERLMUTTER. Are we here to ask ques- 
tions all day? Listen. Feldman, the law- 
yer, has got the cutter and designer who 
created the Arverne sacque to promise to 
come and see us. What we lose on Pinkel 
we make up on him. 

PotasH. By golly! that’s fine, Maw- 
russ. We'll get him to design for us no 
matter what it costs. 

PERLMUTTER. My, my, my! What’s 
going to happen? For ten years we have 
been partners—this is the first time you 
don’t give it me an argument. 

PotasH. For why should I give you an 


argument, Mawruss. Max Pinkel is a 
rotten designer. 

PERLMUTTER. Well, you hired him, not 
me. 


PotasH. You introduced him to me as 
a first-class man. 

PERLMUTTER. Introducing is one thing, 
hiring is another. 

PotasH. All right, I hired him; but 
you wanted him. 

PERLMUTTER. I wanted him? You 
know, Abe—honestly—you’ve forgotten it 
how to tell the truth already. 

PotasH. That one partner should live 
to call the other partner a liar. (Rising.) 

PERLMUTTER, It was me—call it to my 
face—go on—call it—it’s all right—I don’t 
mind. 

PotasH. No, Mawruss, I wouldn’t call 
you a liar, even if I thought so. Here’s 
a fine cigar that Marlinisky gave me. 
Smoke it. What’s the use of having ar- 
guments all the time? Foolish argu- 
ments. 

PERLMUTTER. Abe, I would rather you 
call me a liar than give me this. 

PotasH. What’s the matter with it? 

PERLMUTTER. What’s the matter with 
it? If you got another like this give it 
to your wife’s brother. (Rising, throws 
cigar in waste basket.) 

PotaAsH. Vot a disposition, Mawruss! 
The milk of your kindness has turned 
into acid. No wonder you got rheuma- 
tism. 


The new bookkeeper of the cloak and 
suit manufacturers is Boris Andrieff, a 





young Russian composer, a penniless 
refugee who has been in New York 
only a few weeks. Evidently he is a 
better musician than bookkeeper, for 


the two partners quarrel violently 
about him. 
PERLMUTTER. (Looks at Andrieff an- 


grily.) Say, how long we going to keep 
that fellow? 


PotasH. Why, what’s the matter? 
He’s all right. 
PERLMUTTER. He’s all right, eh? Didn’t 


he send it last week a bill to Perlstein, 
Gimmel and Company for eighty dollars 
when should it have been eight hundred? 
Bah! He understands music and opera 
better than he understands bookkeeping. 

PotasH. Well, can he help it that he 
loves it music? All the operas he knows 
it from Travayter and Travatory back- 
wards—to Palliatski. The boy is simply 
musical. 

PERLMUTTER. What is it here, a music 
store or a cloak and suit house? Maybe 
you want him to write operas in our 
books? And his character! With no ref- 
erences he comes. From off the streets 
you take a man to make out our checks 
and handle our cash? 

PotasH. Say, Mawruss, a student with 
an education from St. Petersburg College 
is no thief. Mawruss, he knows it lan- 
guages—German and French—and Eng- 
lish. English he speaks as perfect as you 
or me—even perfecter—und I should let 
him starve? Now you got me mad. The 
only use some people got for a partner 
is they could always blame him for every- 
thing that goes wrong—and take credit 
for everything that goes right. Partners 
—Bah! 

PERLMUTTER. Partners—Bah! 

PotrasH. Yes—partners. 

PERLMUTTER. By golly, the man that 
invented partners had a grudge against the 
human race. (Boris, who has heard the 
conversation referring to him, comes down 


stage. His manner is very polite and 
_ dignified.) 
Boris. I beg your pardon, Mr. Potash, 


Mr. Perlmutter, it was impossible for me 
not to overhear. I—if it won’t cause you 
any inconvenience I'll leave at the end of 
the week. 

PERLMUTTER. Suits me 


PotasH. Leave! Why? 
Boris. In regard to my being without 
references. I left Russia in extreme 


haste—all my papers and baggage were 
taken from me. Since I have landed here 
you have been my only friends. Really, 
I could not think of coming between you. 

PotasH. Mawruss— 

PERLMUTTER. What is it? 

PotasH. We owe to this gentleman an 
apology. 


Borts. No, really I— 
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PERLMUTTER GLARES AT POTASH 
The two famous partners always quarrel. 


PERLMUTTER. So! 

PotasH. Yes, so. We have insulted 
him. 

Boris. Really you understand. 


PotasH, I say, Mawruss, do you think 
I shall sit here day after day looking 
into your face after you have done this? 
PERLMUTTER. Have your desk turned 


around. 

3or1is. Saturday night then, sir. (Re- 
turns to desk up stage.) 

PotasH. Say, Mawruss, if I didn't 


know it that deep down in your heart you 
are not a cold-blooded villain, only pig- 
headed, obstinate, I would tear it up my 
partnership papers and throw ’em in your 


face. Bah! 

PERLMUTTER. Tear ’em! It’s all right, 
tear ’em. (Enter Sidney.) 

PotasH. (To Sidney.) Say, boy. 

SIDNEY. Yes, sir. 

PotasH. When the new designer 
comes, call me, ain’t it? 

Sipney. Yes, sir. (Exit both.) 

PERLMUTTER. He'll tear up the papers 


and throw them in my face! (Runs up 
to top of step.) I don’t take no bluffs 
you know, Mr. Andrieff. 

Boris. Yes, sir. 

PERLMUTTER. You know that fellow 
Abe Potash is a fine fellow; but he can’t 
take it a joke, by golly; he ain’t got an 


ounce of humor in his whole body. Have 
a cigar. 
Boris. No, thanks, I— 
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PERLMUTTER. Nothing the matter with 
it. It’s all right. 
3oris. Thanks! 


PERLMUTTER. I 


I—I smoke cigarets. 
suppose you save the 


coupons. How much are you getting in 
wages now? 
Boris. Twelve dollars a week, sir. 


PERLMUTTER. From Saturday night you 
get fifteen. 
Boris. But, 
think— 
PERLMUTTER. Pay no attention to Pot- 
ash. If he makes a kick about my raising 
your wages I fix it. It’s all right, eh? 


Mr. Perlmutter, I don’t 


Henry P. Feldman, the lawyer, has 
arranged to bring the designer of the 
famous sacque to meet Messrs. Potash 


and Perlmutter. Presently the de- 
signer enters, a charming, energetic 
young woman named Ruth Goldman. 


Miss Goldman modestly declares the 
famous Arverne sacque which has 
made thousands of dollars for Mendal 
and Gleckstein, a “mere trifle.” But 
Potash and Perlmutter involve them- 
selves in so many quarrels during the 
interview that Miss Goldman is not 
anxious to sign a contract with them, 
pointing out the difficulties of pleasing 
both partners. They finally ask her to 
name her own figure. At this point 
Miss Goldman discovers the presence of 
Andrieff, whom she had met on the 
steamer in returning from Europe. She 
greets him so cordially that Perlmutter 
loses no time in giving Andrieff a ten- 
dollar bill to enable him to take Miss 
Goldman to luncheon and to influence 
the young woman to sign a contract 
with them. 

Presently appears Mark Pasinsky, 
buyer for a Chicago store. The Potash 
and Perlmutter models do not please 
him until Miss Goldman hastily re- 
models a gown in accordance with the 
western taste, and Pasinsky immedi- 
ately places a large order for that par- 
ticular model. 

We soon discover that Irma Potash, 
the senior partner’s daughter, is at- 
tracted to the young Russian book- 
keeper, and has come down to invite 
him to a musicale. But suddenly two 
United States deputy marshals enter 
with a warrant for the arrest of An- 
drieff. Abe and Morris are in a panic 
of fear, certain that they have been 
victimized by a forger. The act con- 
cludes: 


PERLMUTTER. What did I tell you? I'll 
bet you we ain’t got it a cent left in the 
bank. 

PotasH. My, my, my! (To Andricf, 
rocking himself from side io side.) A 
misfortune. Why did you do it? I would 
have lent it you some money like as you 
vas my own son. Why did you commit 


forgery? 
3or1s. I didn’t, Mr. Potash, I didn’t. 
PotasH. (To Ferguson.) How much 


did he take, Mr. Policeman? 

Fercuson. I’m not a policeman, I’m a 
U. S. Deputy Marshal. This isn’t a for- 
gery case. He's wanted by the Russian 
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PERL- 


POTASH GLARES BACK AT 
MUTTER 

They always “make up” in the end 

government—bomb-throwing or something 

of that sort. 

PERLMUTTER. He shall throw a bomb! 

PotasH. No, sir, never. He’s a peace- 
able young man. 

Fercuson. Now, listen. The Russian 
Consulate has applied to the State Depart- 
ment for his extradition and return to 
St. Petersburg. The Chief of Police in 
Kiel has been killed and he’s charged with 
being concerned in the case. 

Boris. It’s absolutely false. I 
nothing whatever of the matter. I 
only a student at the time. 

Miss GotpMAN. Don't 
We'll get a good lawyer. 
what to say. 

Fercuson. We'll have to take you be- 
fore the Commissioner, or will you waive 
examination and go back to Russia? 

PorasH. Don’t waive, don't waive— 
wait till Feldman— 

Miss GotpMAN. Feldman! That crook? 
Senator Murphy is the man for us. If 
it's a political job we want a politician— 


knew 
was 


say anything. 
He'll tell you 


not a trickster. 

Boris. (Rising.) What can ,I say to 
you, gentlemen, for having caused you 
all this trouble. It’s my fault, tho. I 
never should have left Russia until my 
name was cleared. My father and my 


eldest brother were killed in the massacre 
in Kiel—while I was studying at the St. 
Petersburg University. When the Chief 
of Police was killed I was accused of be- 
ing concerned in the plot because I knew 
some of the men who were mixed up in 
it. If I stayed in Russia I'd have been 
executed or in Siberia by now. Don't let 
them send me back. You don't get a fair 
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trial over there. You're suspected—that’s 
quite enough to convict you. 

PotasH (Confidentially to Ferguson.) 
Say, Mister! (Acts as if he wants to 
bribe policeman.) Couldn’t you manage— 

Fercuson. Nothing doing. Come on! 

Boris. I thank you, Mr. Potash, and 
I thank you, Mr. Perlmutter. I shan’t 
forget your kindnéss.. (To Miss Gold- 
man.) Good-by. **}’m: sorry, I-— 

Miss GotpMAN. Don’t worry — we're 
not going to desert you. 

Boris. I thank you. (Farrell and Fer- 
guson take Boris out. For a moment 
after his exit there is silence. Potash and 
Perlmutter are both much affected. Miss 
Goldman rouses herself with an effort.) 

Miss GoLtpMAN. May I use your tele- 
phone? 

PERLMUTTER. Go as far as you like it. 

Miss GotpMAN (Af telephone.) Eighty- 
six hundred Cortlandt. Yes, I want to 
speak to Senator Murphy. (To Perlmut- 
ter.) Of course the firm will go on his 
bail bond? 

PERLMUTTER. Of course—for you, any- 
thing; but bail bonds is a ticklish thing. 
It might cost ten thousand dollars or 
more. 

PorasH. It don’t matter what it costs, 
we go. (Abe and Perlmutter argue.) 

PERLMUTTER. Where will we get the 
money? Oh, I know. Your Rosie’s got a 
house— 

PorasH. And you’ve got some Con- 
solidated Gas. We go—we go. 

Miss GotpMAN. Yes! Oh, is that you, 
Senator? This is Miss Ruth Goldman. 
Yes, I’ve got a case I want you to look 
into—an extradition case. There’s a 
young man just been taken to the Lud- 
low Street jail on a charge of murder 
in Russia. Yes, an extradition case. 
Thanks, I’ll be right down. (To Potash 
and Perlmutter.) And I’m going to work 
for you to-morrow morning—at your own 
terms. 

PERLMUTTER AND PotasH. Fine! Fine! 


Mr. Henry P. Feldman, the lawyer, 
is also a real estate agent, and a walk- 
ing delegate of a union.s By threaten- 
ing a strike among their workers, he 
has forced Potash and Perlmutter to 
meve up-town to Fifth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, thereby getting a fat 
commission for himself on their lease. 
Here we find them, ensconced in “ele- 
gant offices,” several weeks later. An- 
drieff is still held, and the Russian gov- 
ernment is gradually weaving a web of 
evidence about him. The two partners 
are at the hearing before the United 
States commissioner, and when they 
return Ruth Goldman, Irma Potash 
and Mrs. Potash anxiously question 
them concerning the possible release 
of Andrieff. 


Miss GotpMAN. Oh, Mr. Potash! Here 
you are at last. What has happened? 

Mrs. PotasH. Is Mr. Andrieff still in 
jail? 

PotrasH. He’s not in jail—he is in the 
custom of the United States Commission. 

PeRLMUTTER. What’s the difference? 
Can he get out? 

PotasH. But he is out—on bail. 

PERLMUTTER. Yes—on bail. Twenty 
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thousand dollars we deposited with the 
court. A fine time we got raising it, too. 
If Andrieff skips out, we're finished. 

PotasH. What do you mean—skip out? 
Andrieff won't skip out, and besides, even 
if he did skip out, it would only mean 
they hold the money up on us for a little 
while. 

PERLMUTTER. Say, 
lawyer or something? 

PotasH. I ain't a lawyer, but Senator 
Murphy is. He says to me we shouldn't 
worry because, even if the feller does skip, 
there’s a loophole. The papers in the case 
ain’t right. 

PERLMUTTER. 
right ? 

PotrasH. There’s an affidavit missing. 

PERLMUTTER, An _ affidavit missing? 
Then what do they hold the young feller 
for? 

PotasH. Senator Murphy says if he 
calls their attention to it, they could fix it 
up and hold the feller; if he don’t call 
their attention to it, and Andrieff skips 
out, they can’t hold us, or our money 
either. 

PERLMUTTER. That’s altogether some- 
thing. Why didn’t you say so? 

PotasH, That’s what I’m trying to tell 
you. 

Miss GotpMaANn. Are they going to 
send him back to Russia? 

PotasH. Yes. 

PERLMUTTER. No. 

PotasH. Yes, Mawruss, if the Judge 


what are you—a 


Why ain’t the papers 


says SO. 
PERLMUTTER. But he didn’t say so. 
PotasH. But the counsellor—for the 


Russian Counsil—that man with the iron 
face—he says yes. 

PERLMUTTER. Who cares what he says? 
Senator Murphy says— 

PotasH. But Senator Murphy is on our 
own side—he’s paid to say it. 

PERLMUTTER. (Rises.) Isn’t the other 
man paid? Abe, by golly,—in the pres- 
ence of the ladies I can’t say it— 

PotasH. Shall I know it whether he is 
paid or not? Say, Mawruss, do me a 
kindness—stop talking a minute and let 
me say something. 

PERLMUTTER. Go on—say it—something 
—go on—well, we’re waiting. 

PotasH. Now, in the first place, the 
Judge he says yes— 

Per-tMuTTER. We didn’t ask you to 
Ss *, you know. 
‘TASH. The Judge he says yes. Then 

the Counsel for the Russian Coun- 
sellor— 

PERLMUTTER. 
Counsellor— 

PotasH. By golly, when you don’t talk 
you itch it to say something—no one else 
got a chance. 

PERLMUTTER. Why should I talk when 
an opera like you is around? 

Miss GotpMAN. What was done? 

Mrs. Potasu. Is the man dead or alive, 


cof, 


The Counsellor — the 


or what? 

PotasH. There he is. He'll tell you 
everything. 

PERLMUTTER. On Monday comes the 


witnesses for the Russian counsellor who 
shall identify Boris as the man what 
threw it the explosion, and if they suc- 
ceed, he shall go back and be tried for his 
life. 
PorasH. Then he’s as good as dead. 
PERLMUTTER. Listen, we ain’t played it 








our ace of trumps yet. Wait till Henry 
Steuerman comes into the case. 

Mrs. PorasH. Steuerman, 
banker, the multi-millionaire? 

PERLMUTTER. A _ multi-millionaire is it 
a pauper compared to Steuerman. Steuer- 
man was a multiplex millionaire when 
Carnegie and Rockefeller couldn’t pay 
their laundry bills. (To Miss Goldman.) 
You sent Mr. Steuerman that letter, Miss 
Goldman ? 

Miss GotpMan. I did. I explained 
the case to him and asked him if he would 
see Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter at his 
office. 

PotAsH. But do you think he will see 
us? 

Miss GotpMAN. He always does answer 
appeals of that sort. 

PERLMUTTER. You bet your life. He 
never turned his back on a poor man who 
had it a trouble like this. Say, Abe, 
he don’t like Russia better as you do. 
You go and see him, Abe. 

PotasH. I should see him! I shall talk 
it face to face with a fellow worth a hun- 
dred million! 

PERLMUTTER. Say, he won't bite you. 

PotasH. It’s better you see him. You 
got it nerve like a ostrich. 

PERLMUTTER. Yes, I got nerve. I got 
nerves; but you got the face, Abe, you 
got the face. It’s better I don’t tell you, 
that’s all. Never mind, we go see him to- 
gether. 


the rich 


Irma Potash confesses to her father 
her love for Boris Andrieff, and pleads 
with him to do everything in his power 
to prevent the extradition of her lover. 
The Jewish philanthropist, Henry 
Steuerman, calls upon Potash and 
Perlmutter and promises to use all his 
influence towards the release of the 
young Russian. Believing that the de- 
fect in the affidavit will render void 
the bail bond put up by the firm, Potash 
secretly sends Andrieff to Canada. “We 
found out today that, if you stay here, 
you havn’t got a chance,” he tells Boris. 

Immediately following the departure 
of Andrieff, Senator Murphy calls at 
the Potash and Perlmutter offices and 
informs the partners that evidence is 
closing in around Boris and that the 
case against him appears hopeless. 
“They'll make out a prima facie case 
and the boy is bound to go back. I 
wish it was a state instead of a federal 
matter. It looks rotten, rotten, and 
when they get him back I wouldn’t give 
a nickel for his life.” 


PERLMUTTER. But they mustn’t get him 
back. You must stop it some way. 

SENATOR MurpHy. The entire bench 
and bar combined couldn’t stop it and 
I’ve come here to tell you, gentlemen, that 
you've got to keep an eye on that boy. 

PotasH. Keep an eye on him? Why? 

SENATOR Murpuy. Twenty thousand 
dollars of your good money goes with 
him if he disappears. : 

PotasH. But, Senator—you says—this 
morning—you told me that it would be 
all right even—even if Andrieff did skip 
out. 


PERLMUTTER. 


Sure, Senator. You told 
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Federal detectives arrest 


him that there is some affidavit missing. 

SENATOR MurpHy. I did say it; but 
since this morning the attorney for the 
Russian Consul has supplied that affidavit 
and the proceedings are now perfectly 
regular. There’s no loophole and Andrieff 
has got to be there three o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon or your money is for- 
feited. (Potash collapses.) 

PERLMUTTER. Don’t you .worry about 


that. He’ll be there at two. 
SENATOR MurpHy. (Rising.) All right, 
gentlemen. I'll see you at the Commis- 


sioner’s office to-morrow. (Shakes hands 
with Perlmutter.) Good-by. 
SENATOR MurpHy. Good day, Potash. 


(Shakes hands. Exit.) 
PERLMUTTER. (Jo Potash.) Well! 
Well, what are you worrying about? 


That young fellow wouldn't skip out. I'd 
trust that boy anywhere, and, besides, I’m 
going to take him up to the house with 
me. 


PotasH. You don’t have to take him 
up to the house, Mawruss—he’s gone. 

PERLMUTTER. Gone! What d’you 
mean? 

PotasH. He’s gone. 

PERLMUTTER. Gone where? 

PotasH. To Canada. 

Prr-MUTTER. To Canada? How do 


you know? 

PotasH. I sent him. 

PERLMUTTER. You sent—are you crazy? 
What are you talking about? 

PotasH. Mawruss, I found out to-day 
that he didn’t have a chance, so I sent him 
to Canada. I’ve been trying to tell you all 
day. 

PERLMUTTER. You sent him to Canada 
—in a parlor car, I suppose. Twenty 
thousand dollars! Twenty thousand dol- 
lars! Give it to the Government! We 
don’t need the money! (Enter Feldman.) 
Twenty thousand dollars! We're ruined! 


Do you hear, Abe? Bankrupt! We 
shan’t pay ten cents on the dollar. We're 
disgraced ! 
FELDMAN. What’s the trouble? 
PERLMUTTER. Feldman, what do you 











THAT IS MAKING 


THE LONG ARM 


Potash and Perlmutter’s new 


OF THE CZAR 


think of that for a partner? He's ruined 
me. 

FELDMAN. Ruined you? 

PERLMUTTER. Our twenty thousand dol- 
lars is lost. Andrieff’s gone, skipped, and 
he sent him away. He couldn't bear to 
see Andrieff go back to Russia. A feller 
he don’t know six months he does every- 
thing for, and his own partner he don’t 
give a damn for— 

FELDMAN. Jumped his bail, hey? 
you know where he went? 

PERLMUTTER. Canada. 

FELDMAN. Canada! Well, that’s easy. 
Just leave that to me. I'll get him back 
to you. I will stop him at the border. 
We'll have him back to-morrew morning, 
sure. It can’t cost you more than five 
thousand dollars at the outside, and I 
guarantee that he'll be deported to Russia 
and strung up inside of a* month. 

PERLMUTTER. Strung up! Strung up! 

FELDMAN. Well, how about my propo- 
sition? If you want to take up the case, 
I've got to get busy. And if you want 
that young fellow back— 

PERLMUTTER. Who the hell said we 
wanted that young fellow back? All you 
think of is dollars. You’re the original 
Shylock, all right. You—you—you would 
send one of our own people back to Rus- 
sia—to die? You—you— 

FELDMAN. Then you 
fellow back? 

PERLMUTTER. No! 

Fe_pMAN. And you're going into bank- 


Do 


don’t want that 


ruptcy ? 
PERLMUTTER. Yes. 
FELDMAN. All right. 


PERLMUTTER. All right, damn you—get 
out. Abe, for God’s sake, why did you 
do it—why did you send him away? 

PotasH. Because Irma—she loves him. 

PERLMUTTER. (Offering a cigar.) Abe, 
have a Bismarck. 
the Potash 
The day 

of the 
Bankruptcy hangs 


The last act occurs in 
home in Lexington Avenue. 
for the threatened forfeiture 
bond has arrived. 
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bookkeeper as ; 








Russian anarchist 


Perlmut- 
pinochle- 


over the firm of Potash and 


ter. Mrs. Rosie Potash’s 
playing has led her into trouble and in 
erder to pay her card debts she has 
been forced to mortgage the home. 
Pasinsky is demanding money he has 
borrowed for the firm. Andrieff is still 
missing. Everything appears hopeless; 
but Potash and Perlmutter contrive 
ways to reestablish themselves on the 
ruins of their business. 

3ut the situation becomes still darker 
when federal agents appear upon the 
scene and announce that Potash may be 
arrested for helping Andrieff to escape 
They have been informed by the repre- 
hensible Feldman. It is at this aston- 
ishing point that Mawruss Perlmutter 
finds courage to propose marriage to 
Miss Goldman: 

Miss GotpMAN. I've half promised to 
marry someone else. 

PERLMUTTER. A half promise is 
fifty per cent. Well, give me the other 
fifty and I'll take the balance 

Miss GotpMAN. Then you'll have to 
get Pasinsky to release me. 

PERLMUTTER. Pasinsky? Oh, I see 
you're only joking. But what does it mat- 
ter to me! Everything is changed since 
yesterday. Yesterday I was a _ business 
man—a merchant—to-day I am not much 
better than a beggar. 


only 


Miss GotpMAN. Not as bad as that, 
Mr. Perlmutter. 
PERLMUTTER. Yes, Miss Snyder, little 


better than a beggar—a bankrupt. Yes- 
terday I could hope that you—that you 
would some day let me speak to you all 
that is here (taps breast) and you prom- 
ised me you would. To-day I have no 
right to hold you to it 
Miss GotpMAN. You 
me to forget that you— 
PERLMUTTER. Want you to 
God knows I don't want 
what have I got now to offer you? 


mean you want 
forget? 
you to; but 
This 
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poor boy Andrieff has left us without any- 


thing. 
Miss GoLtpMAN. Without money, you 
mean. . 
PERLMUTTER. The money for myself, 


I don’t care about. For my wife I must 
have a home—comforts. Now I must 
begin all over again—where I started. I 
know what that means—to a woman. 
Miss GotpMAN. A woman, if she were 
worth the name of woman, would care 
nothing about that. What could there be 
greater and better than to work side by 
side with the man she—she admired. 
Money is nothing to a business woman. 
She can make all the money she needs. 


PERLMUTTER. But—but—oh, I see. You 
are sorry for me. You—you want to 
cheer up— 

Miss GotpMAN. Why should I be 


sorry for you? You started in with noth- 
ing but brains and energy and built up a 
business. You still have the brains and 
energy and knowledge and experience as 
well. You mustn’t give up. You'll soon 
be on you feet again. 

PERLMUTTER. And then? Oh, but that 
will be a long time from now. 

Miss GotpMAN. (Rising.) In a little 
while we will have the business going 
again, and— 

PERLMUTTER. We? You mean you will 
stay on and help us? 

Miss GoLpMAN. Would I desert you 


now? 

PERLMUTTER. But we have no money 
to pay a designer now. 

Miss GoLtpMAN. Your designer will 


wait for her money until—well—until your 
wife can collect it for her. 

PERLMUTTER. (Putting his arms about 
her.) You care for Andrieff. I know 
you do. 

Miss GotpMAN. I thought I cared for 
him, but I know I didn’t. It was his lone- 
liness, his artistic helplessness, that I 
pitied. Perhaps I was a bit lonely myself. 
You know that is the greatest bugbear to 
every woman in the world—loneliness. I 
was sorry for him and, besides, his play- 
ing fascinated me. But you, Morris, you 
are a man that needs no pity—a real man, 
a business man. 

PerLMUTTER. And don’t you suppose I 
couldn’t learn to play the piano, too? I'll 
take lessons. 

Miss Go_pMAN. Wait till we’re mar- 
ried and I’ll teach you. 

PERLMUTTER. I want to begin right 


THE GROWING FASCINATION 


"ANNUNZIO in Italy, Ros- 
tand in France, Lindau in 
Germany, and other leading 
European playwrights, are 
beginning to turn their at- 
tention from the stage to the lighted 
canvas. In the United States every 
city, large or small, devotes to the 
movies houses formerly dedicated to 
legitimate drama. We reproduce half 
a page from a single newspaper in 
Chicago in which almost four hundred 
cinema “first nights” are announced 
for one day! The movie, for better or 
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away. There’s one tune I want to play in 
four weeks from now — Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March. 


News comes by long distance from 
Washington that a dispatch from St. 
Petersburg announces the innocence of 
Andrieff—that it was a plain case of 
race prejudice. But Andrieff must re- 
turn to the commissioner in New York 
before his innocence is_ established. 
Feldman, representing the creditors, 
puts in an appearance, and in spite of 
the good news from Washington the 
crisis becomes even more painful. He 
suggests a recompense for himself for 
putting off the meeting of the creditors 
and to remain silent concerning Pot- 
ash’s act in sending Andrieff away. 
Both the partners refuse to consider 
his dishonest proposal. In despair they 
discuss the situation. 


PotasH. Maybe all this means the end 
of the firm of Potash and Perlmutter. 
PERLMUTTER. Why, Abe! Can’t we 
start again? 
PotasH. Start again with me in jail? 
PERLMUTTER, Say, Abe, lots of things 
can happen before that. Do you suppose 
Mr. Steuerman wouldn’t help you when 
he knows why you sent that boy away? 
I think you can make your mind easy 
there, Abe. 
PotasH. Even supposing I came out of 
this all right, we are broke anyway. 
PERLMUTTER. Say, money isn’t every- 
thing. Don’t we know more about the 
cloak and suit business than all these fel- 
lers on East Broadway? Besides, we have 
a wonderful designer, Abe. 
PotasH. But can we afford to keep 
her? 
PERLMUTTER. I’m the one to worry 
about that, not you. 
PotasH. You? 
PERLMUTTER. She’s 
wife. 
PotasH. Mawruss—(rising )—I—I con- 
gratulate. She’s a splendid woman. 
PERLMUTTER, Splendid! | What 
she see in me—I don’t know. 
PotasH. I do, Mawruss. She sees all 
this—what you are doing for me. 
PERLMUTTER. Schmooes, Abe, don’t be 
a damn fool. Altho certainly she ain’t 
marrying me for my money. I’ve hardly 


going to be my 


does 





FILM PLAY 


worse, is growing to be one of the 
greatest influences in our national life, 
rivaling the newspaper men, the stage, 
and the pulpit. In London as well as 
in New York, remarks Francis Lamont 
Pierce, in the Dramatic Mirror, theat- 
rical entrepreneurs are voicing com- 
plaints with respect to decreasing pat- 
ronage. In London, particularly the 
present dramatic season, even before 
the war, was described as disastrous. 
Production after production has been 
withdrawn from the boards. The in- 
vasion of the film drama is creating 








got the price of an engagement ring. 
PorasH. And to think—I couldn’t buy 
my own partner a wedding present. 


Boris. (Entering.) Mr. Perlmutter— 
Mr. Perlmutter! 
PotasH. Boris! (He rushes to him.) 


Boris. Oh, Mr. Potash, Mr. Potash, 


my friend! I am so glad to see you. I 
had to come back. I had to. 

PERLMUTTER. Abe, look! (Abe turns. 
Sees Andrieff.) 

PotasH. Boris! What has brought 
you back? 

Boris. When the train was getting into 


Utica, I saw the morning papers and I 
read all about what has happened to you 
through me. The meeting of the credi- 
tors and the proposed bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. It said it was on account of the 
bail you put up for me. I could not go 
on, knowing it meant ruin to you both. I 
took the next train back. You know, Mr. 
Potash, I wouldn’t have gone if you 
hadn’t insisted that everything would be 
all right. 

PotasH. I thought it was, but there 
was a slip up. 

Boris. Then the bail is forfeited? 

PERLMUTTER. (Looking at watch.) 
We've got twenty minutes. (They rush 
for their hats.) 


Boris. Thank God! And I'll gladly go 
back to Russia. 
PERLMUTTER. You don’t have to. Mr. 


Steuerman has arranged all that. 

PotasH. Say, Mawruss, ain’t he a boy 
to be proud of? Irma! Rosie! (Enter 
Kate.) Kate, run quick, get a taxi-cab. 
No, no, never mind, we'll take the sub- 
way. 

Miss GotpMAN. Mr. Andrieff! (Shakes 
hands, then goes to Perlmutter.) 


Mrs. PotasH. Boris! 

Boris. Mrs. Potash! (Boris rushes 
into Mrs. Potash’s arms.) 

PERLMUTTER. (Looking at watch.) Abe, 


we've got fifteen minutes to save our 
money. Mr. Andrieff! 

Boris. Yes, sir. 

PERLMUTTER. You remember about 
three weeks ago I asked you to take Miss 
Goldman out to lunch? 

Boris. Oh, yes, and you gave me a 
ten-dollar bill. Pardon me! I forgot. 
(Hand in pocket.) 

PERLMUTTER, It’s all right, Katie, we'll 
take a taxi! (Potash, Perlmutter and 
Boris rush toward door. Irma, Mrs. Pot- 
ash and Miss Snyder embrace.) 


OF THE 


acute and frankly avowed apprehen- 
sion in the minds of the managers. 
They have been given “furiously to 
think.” 

The undeniable attractiveness, the 
seemingly superior fascination of the 
film drama, Mr. Pierce suggests, is not 
explicable on the ground of price 
alone. The justification of its vogue 
touches deeper roots. In the author’s 
opinion, the inroads of the moving pic- 
ture on the drama represent an ex- 
hilarating, a feasible and accessible re- 
volt against drawing-room drama: 
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MOVING PICTURE THEATERS 
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Almost four hundred 


“In the motion pictures people feel 
that they can come to grips with life— 
and with romance. There they can share 
the fierce, free adventuresomeness of our 
vanished West; they can stand by the 
side of those who ‘go down to the sea 
in ships’; they can be carried on the cur- 
rents that shake or mold an industrial 
civilization; they can fight dingy, exigent 
fights in the sub-cellars of humanity; or, 
again, in the ‘two hours traffic’ of the 
screen, they may suffer with Christian 
martyrs, exult with Neronian Bacchantes, 
strum the lyre over the crash and flare 
of imperial cities; they may cower before 
striding lions or rush from the menace 
of bursting mountains; they may peer 
round-eyed through the shadows as, from 
the manipulator’s booth, there is whirled 
upon the canvas that ‘face that launched 
a thousand ships and burnt the topless 
towers of Ilium.’ And, tho the sophisti- 
cated may curl the lip, there is small 
reason for surprise if the London masses 
find in the ‘cinema’ rather than in the 
West End theaters the gratification of 
their authentic impulses, the realization of 
what Professor Burton has called ‘the 
unfailing lure,’ 

“In the West End theaters there must 
be evening dress in the stalls, and, through 
a placid acceptance of convention or some 
curious principle of association, the true- 
to-type British playmakers (the play- 
wrights whose pieces form the great bulk 
of the annual output) seem to proceed 
on the assumption that at one stage or 
another of the entertainment there must 
be evening dress upon the stage. And 
as one pores over the English weeklies, 
studying the many pictures of play-scenes, 
one cannot but feel, even from the printed 
page, an absence of trenchant variety, an 
avoidance of the really poignant and so- 
cially basic, an iteration of the inconse- 
quential, a tedious and tepid insistence on 
the drawing-room, the morning-room, the 
tea-cup, and the ‘frock.’” 


When one expresses the personal 
conviction that the routine examples of 


English drama are too “nice,” one is 


not, Mr. Pierce admits, thinking of a 


neds ra 


Peatenne 
Le Ince and Others. 


























THE FILM FIRST NIGHTS IN CHICAGO 
motion-picture premiéres are announced in one Chicago paper on the first day of the week. 


Galsworthy, a Masefield or a Gran- 
ville Barker. The greater part of the 
plays produced in the English-speaking 
world are from the pens of workaday 
craftsmen who concentrate their atten- 
tion on a segment of society, mistaking 
elegance for significance, attenuation 
for distinction, and, like the Putney 
widow in “The Great Adventure,” 
showing a marked partiality for “six 
dukes in the family.” They remind 
the drama-lover, somehow, of the sym- 
bolical “They” in “The Poor Little 
Rich Girl”; those vocal and quasi-hu- 
man marionets who “do the proper 
thing,” who “don’t make a scene,” and 
who “congratulate you,” “congratulate 


you,” “congratulate you.” 


“Tt is worthy of note that the astute 
Mr. Shaw, in his latest works, has been 
getting away from drawing-rooms with 
commendable celerity. In ‘Great Cath- 
erine’ and ‘Androcles and the Lion’ he has 
ventured far and famously afield. He 
has gone in for fable-plays of ancient 
Rome and thumb-nail sketches of Rus- 
sian court-life. He has portrayed for us 
a half-barbaric and wholly instinctive 
Empress desiring a doughty Britisher, at 
first for himself and at last for—her 
museum; a tyrannical but timid Emperor 
scampering around for dear life; and 
(most sprightly feat of all) a thoroly 
Shavian martyr gamboling and capering, 
not to say tangoing, with the beast who 
had been assigned to the duty of devour- 
ing him. 

“It may in all justice be admitted that 
certain pleasurable sensations are deriva- 
ble from the contemplation of the thea- 
trically ‘smart.’ The life represented may 
interest the spectator because of his par- 
ticipation in it; or because, by reason of 
his exclusion from it, it takes on for him 
the character of romance. Or, apart from 
these considerations, he may love fine, 
aristocratic things for their own sake; 
the shaded yellow glow of lamps; the 
beauty of exquisite fabrics; suave con- 
tours; luscious coloring; a _ pervasive 
daintiness; cunningly-modulated voices; 
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the just-right curve of the gold watch- 
chain that gleams against the black; all 
the charming paraphernalia of the theat- 
rical wizard doing a society piece.’ But 
even while yielding to this charm, we feel 
how circumscribed it is. In subsequent 
reflection (and reaction) we may experi- 
ence an impulse toward something harsh, 
big, and vividly alive; something fiercely 
purposeful, struggling, smashing barriers, 
aspiring; a figure, perhaps, uncouth 
and perplexed and suppressed and very 
human.” 

Dramatists, thinks Mr. Pierce, 
should ponder the Nietzschean dictum, 
“Live dangerously.” Our motion-pic- 
ture dramatists have evidently already 
appropriated this motto. Mr. Pierce 
admits that the drawing-room tradition 
has never fully gained credence on this 
side of the ocean, but, on the whole, 
our playwrights, no than their 
English brothers, have presented pretty 
thoroly the dress parade of civilization 
for the benefit of two-dollar audiences. 
The audiences of the motion picture 
are partially, at least, recruited from 
those who are able to support the two- 
dollar play, but who react against its 
conventions. 

Captains of industry have seized 
upon the reaction. To-day the motion- 
picture businesss is practically a mo- 
nopoly. Three “services,” J. Clarence 
Funk informs us in the Theater Maga- 
zine, control the motion-picture activi- 
ties in this country. 


less 


“The manufacturers belong to these de- 
livery trusts and release only to the one 
to which they are attached. In addition, 
there are ‘feature-companies’ that special- 
ize on elaborate drama, comic and edu- 
cational subjects; but their output is com- 
paratively limited, and distributed through 
their own agencies. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that for whatever may be good 
or evil in the business, the local manager 
is entitled to neither credit nor discredit. 
He must take what the trusts give him, 
for they alone can supply his demands, 





. 
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“It may be interesting to note that, of 
two hundred and _ twenty-one pictures 
(pictures are shown in one, two, three 
and even six reels), seen in nine differ- 
ent theaters, representing a week’s run of 
films in each house, and the entire dis- 
play in a city of sixty thousand, a care- 
ful study resulted in the following sta- 
tistics : 

“Not objectionable melodrama, 16; ob- 
jectionable melodrama, 26; moral, 16; 
near-moral, 10; humorous, 30; near-hu- 
morous, 26; salacious, 18; depicting crim- 
inality, 32; travel, 8; educational, 8; in- 
different, 17; bad, 14.” 


THE NEW 


in bulk as well as in spirit. We 

are no longer content even with 
the hippodrome and the hippodrama. 
We need whole cities as backgrounds, 
and thousands of people as actors. 
When Percy Mackaye’s civic masque 
“Saint Louis’ was produced in the 
city of that name, no less than 7,500 
actors took part in the performance. 
The stage, as described in the Boston 
Transcript, was nearly 1,000 feet long 
from end to end and 200 feet in depth. 
In front of it, in a broad and graceful 
sweep, lay the waters of a lagoon, and, 
beyond, the Hill of Art, the general 
sloping side of which stretched north 
and south, forming a natural amphi- 
theater. The hill itself, the writer goes 
on to say, he could not see, nor any 
part of it. It was covered as with a 
fine checkered robe by an audience such 
as no man ever saw before. 


‘HE American drama is growing 


“Since noon and in seemingly endless 
streams the people had been pouring in 
from every quarter of the‘city, until now, 
at half-past six, hours after every availa- 
ble seat had been taken, they still came 
on by thousands to patiently stand to sée 
and hear two great dramatic stories of St. 
Louis which took five hours to tell. I 
had heard of ‘a sea of faces’; here was 


CURRENT OPINION 





Everything in the motion picture, 
the writer goes on to say, is sacri- 
ficed to attention. This fact was 
forcibly illustrated by a film showing 
the events leading up to the birth of 
Christ. A purer theme could scarcely 
be employed, but the producers, to hold 
the attention of the audience, inserted 
a bacchanalian feast which disgusted 
a young man at the festivities; he 
turned away, walked into a deserted 
street, where he was beset by robbers 
and left to die. It is no concern of the 














manufacturers that oriental debauch- 
ery, highway robbery and _ personal 
violence are out of place in a holy 
spectacle. “The people must be kept 
awake, attention must be kept. The 
motion-picture problem, the writer 
thinks, will, however, eventually solve 
itself, without censorship. Already 
audiences are tired of the wild West 
and of crime-laden films, not so much 
for moral reasons, as because the hu- 
man mind will not tolerate too much 
repetition. , 


ART OF PAGEANTRY IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


an ocean of faces. I have seen the 
crowded auditorium at Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
I have seen Madison Square Garden and 
the New York Hippodrome when they 
were packed to the doors; and I have 
seen the Harvard Stadium when a big 
football match was in progress. But if 
those four audiences were thrown into 
one and if every man, woman and child 
in that one wore a Harvard sweater, they 
would have made but a crimson patch in 
the audience before me. I can compare 
that crowd with nothing I have ever seen, 
save perhaps the growing corn on a roll- 
ing Western prairie, and where it swept 
upward toward the ends of the great arc 
it was hard to realize that what I saw 
against the skyline were not tassels of 
corn but human heads. 

“And behind this vast concourse and 
directly in front of the Art Museum 
which crowned the hill, the colossal 
bronze figure of St. Louis, calm and 
proud, sat his great red stallion and 
looked down upon the scene. And such 
were the wonders which this crowd was 
to see that if in the middle of the masque 
St. Louis had struck spurs into his 
charger’s flanks, leaped dswn from his 
pedestal and swum, horse and man, across 
the lagoon to the mystic land beyond, the 
miracle would have been regarded merely 
as a part of the play.” 


We have indeed here glimpses of a 


new phaze of art. The significance of 
the movement, as Mr. Percy Mackaye 
points out, is its civic aspect. In the 
cause of war, he remarks in the preface 
to the published version of his play 
(Doubleday, Page & Company), cities 
before now have banded themselves te- 
gether for defence or aggression. But 
never perhaps before this have official 
envoys convened and acted their parts 
in symbol and reality to create for a 
civic art a League of the Cities. Yet 
such a league is even now in process of 
formation. 

“Saint Louis” was the most discussed 
masque of the summer season, but by 
no means the only one. The students 
of the University of North Dakota, for 
instance, produced on a large scale a 
“Pageant of the Northwest.” The 
Sock and Buskin Society of that Uni- 
versity, we are told, in a booklet de- 
scribing the pageant, has allied itself 
with the Drama League of America. 
In the composition and performance of 
the ‘“‘Pageant of the Northwest,” the 
society undertook a work of staggering 
dimensions. The Pageant itself was 
written,in four parts, each part by a 
group of four undergraduate students. 
The writers were engaged more than 
nine months in collecting their histor- 












PERHAPS THE GREATEST AUDIENCE WATCHING 
The public spirit aroused by Percy Mackaye’s municipal masque ‘Saint Louis’ was responsible for the adoption 
against which the political powers of darkness had marshalled their entire strength. 
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ical data and converting them into the 
poetry of the pageant. This, as Pro- 
fessor F. H. Koch, the presiding genius 
of the Society, remarks, recalls the very 
beginnings of literature — those happy 
days, as Herder calls them, when lit- 
erature “lived in the ears of the people, 
on the lips, and in the harps of living 
bards.” The story of the piece is retold 
as follows: 


“The first three parts relate the re- 
markable adventures and achievements 
of three heroic Frenchmen — Radisson, 
LaSalle, and Verendrye—whose vision of 
a western empire impelled them to win 
for the flag of France all the wide wil- 
derness of the great Northwest. First 
came the resourceful Radisson, preparing 
the way for the organization of the his- 
toric Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1670; 
then the gallant LaSalle, striving to unite 
the warring tribes of the upper Mississippi 
Valley into a confederacy able to repel 
invasion and protect the fur-traders who 
were to follow him; next the far-sighted 
Verendrye, the first white man to follow 
the northern course of the Missouri 
River in the prairie country of what is 
now the Commonwealth of North Da- 
kota. The fourth part, presenting the 
famous expedition of two intrepid Amer- 
icans, Captains Lewis and Clark, marks 
the final conquest for the United States 
of all the country westward to the Great 
Sea.” 


All this, Professor Koch goes on to 
say, points to a revival of pageantry 
among us. Five hundred years ago— 
fully two centuries before William 
Shakespeare was born—merchants and 
tradesmen of England performed on 
pageant stages in their public squares 
long cycles of Miracles and Mystery 
plays. On the continent, too, these 
dramatic representations of Bible and 
Saint stories were widely popular. 
Such survivals as the celebrated Pas- 
sion Plays of Oberammergau in Ba- 
varia, and of other villages so remote 
as to be hardly known, suggest how 
intimately the religious pageant was 
cherished by the masses. It was in- 
deed the open theater of the people. 
The first years of the present century 








WRITTEN AND ACTED BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
The Pageant of the Northwest recently produced at the University of 
first instance of literary collaboration on a municipal scale 


North 


marked the beginning of the return to 
this popular plavform. The _ people 
were reclaiming their own. 

Beginning in Sherborn, England, the 
revival of the pageant has not been 
slow in finding its way to New Eng- 
land and the entire distance of the new 
continent, from Yankee Maine to Cos- 
mopolitan California. A_ bulletin 
sued by the American Pageant Asso- 


is- 





WAITING FOR THE AMERTCAN 
SHAKESPEARE 


America, thinks Professor Koch, who organ- 


ized the Northwestern Pageant, will afford 
opportunity of expression by means of the new 
art of pageantry to the “greater than Ibsen” 
whose coming the Norwegian confidently pre- 
dicted. 


ciation announces for the year 1913 a 
list of forty-six pageant festivals and 
masques, presented in fifteen different 


States. “What is the meaning of all 
this?” asks Professor Koch. “Is it only 


a passing show, or is it pointing the 
way towards a greater democracy in 
the drama?” 


Dakota was written by 





students in groups This is probably the 





“The new pageantry is first and last of 
the people. The community furnishes at 
once its theme, audience. 
For this reason it would seem peculiarly 
adapted to give to the people an adequate 
outlet for their constant desire to express 


its actors, its 


in dramatic form their native, tho too 
often arrested, sense of beauty. The 
dramatic seems to be the dominant art- 


impulse in the masses, and in this, its 
latest phase, it is made to include all the 
other fine arts—poetry, dancing, 
coloring, modeling, building—in a com- 
prehensive, communal drama. It becomes 
indeed a patriotic embodiment of the life- 
story of the people, recreatir: their ro- 
mantic yesterdays, interpreting their own 
stirring day, imaging forth their dreams 
of yet fairer to-morrows. If this new 
art can stir the imagination of the people 
to do such things for themselves, surely 
cooperative liberty should flower ere long 
in a fairer state than any we have yet 
known, into something of lasting beauty. 


music, 


“A peerless Shakespeare came only 
after the continuing efforts of many 
generations of folk-players, after slow 


years of experimentation in which every 
English tradesman had a part. England 
a a nation of amateur actors prepared 
the way for him, made him possible. Per- 
haps now in their enthusiastic revival of 
this favorite form the people are prepar- 
ing for another,—this time for the Great 
One foretold by Ibsen in one of his last 
plays: ‘Some one is coming after me who 
will do it better. . . . Only wait—you may 
be sure he will come, and let us hear of 
him.” Perhaps the people’s pageant of 
to-day is making ready for the coming 
of another Shakespeare—this time one to 
interpret the American Age.” 


It would have been interesting to 
compare our pageant methods with 
those employed by that master of 
modern stagecraft, Max Reinhardt. 
Unfortunately “The Miracle,” which 
was to be produced this fall in New 
York, at Madison Square Garden, will 
be withheld from us on account of the 
war. If we desire a play on the scale 
and of the type of “The Miracle,” our 
own native writers will have to pro- 
duce it. In this way the war may, 
ultimately, be of as much benefit to our 
drama as to our merchant marine. 
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AN EXPERT DEFENSE OF THE DEGENERATE AGAINST 


THE LAWMAKING OF THE EUGENISTS 


ORE than~ one _ student 
of heredity has protested 
abroad against the meas- 
ures which in this country 
aim at the exclusion of cer- 

tain classes of the American popula- 
tion from marriage. At a recent med- 
ical congress in London, for instance, 
one very high authority said in ef- 
fect that a population brought into be- 
ing according to standards set by state 
legislatures would perhaps prove any- 
thing but desirable. The latest plea 
for the degenerate, from this stand- 
point, is made by the distinguished 
Doctor T. Claye Shaw, lecturer on 
psychological medicine at St. Barthol- 
omew Hospital. Many will agree, he 
says, that in the desire to produce a 
nation of sane and healthy people the 
eugenists overlook or underestimate 
the curative power of nature, while 
they advocate measures some of which 
are “unnecessary and _ intolerable.” 
Their enthusiasm blinds them, he 
thinks, to the defects of even the best 
educated and most intelligent people, 
while it incites them to crush out a most 
useful and harmless section of the pop- 
ulation even if it be in some respects 
“degenerate”—whatever may be the 
limits of that debatable term. 

It is a proceeding of very doubtful 
wisdom, insists Doctor Shaw further, 
to limit marriage to those who are able 
to produce a medical certificate of va- 
lidity—-for one reason because we can 
not always detect latent disease and, 
for another, because our views on he- 
reditary transmission are still in the 
crucible, and biometric science is mostly 
in the apothegmatic stage—a matter of 
terse sayings of limited range. To 
argue that the safeguards of marriage 
should be tightened so as to produce 
only healthy stock is one thing, but to 
sacrifice everything to the development 
of educated intelligence is quite an- 
other thing. There are plenty of proofs 
that the comfort and even the safety 
of social conditions may be violently 
upset by suppressed or lessened emo- 
tional storms which are just as much 
the accompaniment of “higher” intel- 
lectual states as they are of the “lower,” 
if, indeed, they are not more intense 
and compelling in the former than 
they are in the latter. 

It will be observed, Doctor Shaw 
likewise notes, that those who advo- 
cate the legislative devices of the eu- 


genists are scientists and not physi- 
cians in the usual sense of the term: 


“When the eugenists have had their 
way, and when disease is no more and 
degeneration a thing of the past, what a 
world of strife it will be. There will be 
no peace and quietness; no one to do the 
drudgery. As it is, the majority of people 
are commonplace, perhaps rather stupid, 
or, at any rate, not brillrant, and this 
wholesome leavening with mediocrity 
makes for the easy routine work which 
is of such advantage for the smooth 
working of the cosmic economy. To 
carry on the work of the world we do 
not want everyone to be a model of 
ability and excellence of structure... 
When a long-established order or ar- 
rangement is upset, and what was below 
is placed on the top, a new crushing force 
of unknown extent and intensity is de- 
veloped, a power which has no experience 
of its new and unaccustomed existence, 
which in its spasmodic writhings to ac- 
commodate the environment to itself is 
pretty sure to make mistakes, because it 
tries to adjust in a day what has taken 
years of gradual subsidence to consoli- 
date. And this subversion must occur 
when the forces of nature are interfered 
with by such drastic remedies as the 
eugenists propound—viz., the unsexing or 
the destruction of all degenerates and 
the artificial cultivation of general excel- 
lence. In the organic kingdom there is 
no such thing as equality, but a gradu- 
ated system of complexity and excellence 
can be detected all through its hidden 
recesses and in its open manifestations, 
whilst in the lower developments are 
found a peculiar adaptability and useful- 
ness which could not be got from the 
more elaborated members of the family, 
do not, indeed, lie within their function- 
ing capacity.” 


The greatest hereditary transmission 
is death. There is no doubt about that, 
declares Doctor Shaw, whose paper we 
take from the London Lancet. And 
probably disease is the next. The eu- 
genists take refuge for their measures 
under the plea of civilization; but their 
practice is, after all, a return to sav- 
age methods, which are drastic and, 
as they think, beneficial to the social 
system, relieving it from what is irk- 
some and a hindrance. For what is 
the tendency of our modern social sys- 
tem? It is really little more than the 
toleration of abuses. We let off mur- 
derers from the penalty of death in 
deference to public sentiment and we 
never inflict any extreme sentence on 
a woman because we are too “civil- 


ized.” We treat crime as a disease 
and we deal with it mildly. We suf- 
fer fools gladly and we take the most 
beneficent care of them. We endure 
all sorts of inconveniences because of 
strikes and we are even now permit- 
ting strikers to practise coercion and 
picketing because our “high civiliza- 
tion” suggests toleration and not re- 
pression of anyone. 

Now, there are two chief classes in 
civilized communities: those who find 
the means for work and those who use 
these. In the latter we want bodily 
fitness and a certain amount of intel- 
ligence: 


“Nature steps in and provides for the 
early and efficient elimination of the ex- 
treme forms of degeneration by disease 
and death. We may assist nature by 
placing under lock and key every ‘de- 
generate’ in the country; but it would 
only be a respite, the condition would 
soon reassert itself, because however we 
try to eliminate it the measures cannot 
touch the elements which are present in 
many of the lives which would be passed 
by the eugenists as sound, tho they may 
only declare their existence too late and 
when the damage by transmission has 
been effected. ... 

“There is often raised the cry “Where 
is the man?’ And when he is found it 
is not by looking among pedigree stock— 
people who have had notable ancestors, 
but by waiting until the right person ‘ar- 
rives, often an unknown growth from 
some dark, neglected, and unsuspected 
corner, the spawn of which has the latent 
endowments which the new environment 
seizes upon and nourishes to its own ad- 
vancement. There never occurs a crisis 
without its hero of the moment—it may 
be a woman, as the Maid of Orléans, or it 
may be a diminutive degenerate, as was 
the ferocious Swiss hairdresser, the thief, 
the creature of hemothymia, the infa- 
mous Marat. Now Marat was probably 
a degenerate, at any rate a bodily de- 
generate, and the eugenists might say, 
‘Such a person would be impossible if our 
suggestions were acted upon, and there- 
fore you would never have had such a 
bodily or mental degenerate’; but cruel 
and bloodthirsty as Marat was, he was 
yet the man of the moment, and he may 
have been useful by bringing about the 
satiety of revenge which was the turning- 
point in the tone of the environment, and 
led to a change of atmosphere demanding 
a different set of agents. For, after all, 
it is not invariable that men set up an 
environment; as’often as not circum- 
stances arise which require men suited to 
the work to be done, and so the ‘man of 
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the moment’ may be wicked, unscrupulous, 
immoral, and degenerate from the stand- 
ard of mental desirableness, but his very 
vices qualify him for the prominence 
which, evil tho it may seem at the time, 
may be the necessary prelude to a bless- 
ing. The history of human nature is that 
of a condition of unstable equilibrium— 
at one time the good factor, at another 
the bad element in the ascendant; but 
inasmuch as ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are relative 
terms it is of no use to legislate for a 
special class to the exclusion of others, 
because that favored class may turn out 
to be the one undesirable and invalid 
at the moment. The distorted body may 
have a most excellent and_ beneficent 
mind, whilst an Apollo or a Hebe may be 
of a devilish intellect, and the system 
which would exterminate the one and 
perpetuate the other cannot be founded 
on right principles. The Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers and Beatrice Cenci would 
have been champion stock for the 
eugenists.” 


Doctor Shaw doubts if society could 
be carried on without the aid of the 
very qualities in certain classes of in- 
dividuals which the eugenists are so 
eager to “eliminate.” Just as small 


coinage has its advantages, so we 
should find the conduct of social ne- 


NVESTIGATORS into the work- 
ings of the brain are familiar 
enough with the cases of persons 
who hear in colors. Music and 
color, for instance, are too inti- 

mately associated in such minds to 
make possible any hearing of a song 
without the visualization of a particu- 
lar color. Such a person hears Ca- 
ruso’s voice as violet, Melba’s as pink 
and so on. Such examples are less 
numerous and less important than are 
the cases of persons who, whether they 
hear in colors or not, always think in 
colors. These persons, called “color 
thinkers,” do not have any sensation 
of color when voices or notes are 
heard, but they invariably associate 
some kind of color with such things 
as the day of the week, the hour of 
the day, the month of the year, the 
vowels, the consonants and so on. This 
faculty is colored thinking, or, to use 
a technical term coming more and more 
into’ use, “chromatic conception,” or, 
as some experts say, “psychochromes- 
thesia.” <A typical colored thinker will 
tell you, for instance, that Sunday is 
yellow, Wednesday brown and Friday 
black; but he may not experience any 
sensation of color on hearing the or- 
gan played or a song sung. Certain 
persons are indeed colored hearers as 
well as colored thinkers, but we should 
distinguish the person who has linked 
sensations, a “synesthete,” from the 
person whose thoughts are colored, 
whose mentation is chromatic, who is, 








A KIND OF BLUE MONDAY 
cessities too expensive if confined to 
the “regenerate.” The eugenists want 
to do away with the pence and farth- 
ings and to substitute a more showy 
and expensive medium which can not 
do the work of its lower representa- 
tive except at the price of waste and in- 
convenience. If a new world is to be “re- 
generated,” then we must be prepared 
to see changes in those mental elements 
which at present are viewed by so many 
as the traits in us of descent from a 
divine origin. Altruism and pity will 
die a natural death, because there will 
be no one requiring self-abnegation and 
commiseration—where all are strong 
there will arise an inability to under- 
stand weakness. The idea as a work- 
ing hypothesis that mental deformity 
is dependent on bodily impairment and 
the converse—that physical integrity 
implies mental adequacy or even per- 
fection—is not based on unprejudiced 
experience. The giant in strength and 
in grace of form is liable to abuse both. 
The weakling learns to husband what 
strength he has. 


“The brainy person is driven forward 
to continual striving and knows no rest, 








A PHYSIOLOGIST’S ANALYSIS OF THE MIND THAT 


THINKS IN COLORS 


in fact, a “psychochromesthete.” Doc- 
tor David Fraser Harris, professor of 
physiology at Dalhousie University, 
presents the following views in Lon- 
don Science Progress: 


“Apparently the concepts to be most 
commonly colored are those for the 
vowels, the consonants, the months, the 
days, and the hours of the day. Thus 
the vowel ‘a’ as in ‘fame’ is mentally 
colored in the following five ways in 
five different persons—red, black, green, 
white-gray, and white respectively. Or 
take the vowel ‘u’ as in ‘usual’; we find 
it psychically colored as gray-white, yel- 
low, black, brown, blue, and green in six 
different colored thinkers. Similarly, 
whole words are associated with colors 
in the minds of this class of thinkers. 
One person says he divides all words into 
two great classes, the dark and the light. 
Random examples of dark words are— 
man, hill, night, horse, Rome, London; 
and of light—sea, child, silver, year, day, 
and Cairo. Or again, another colored 
thinker divides up the numerals into 
those associated with cold colors—gray, 
black, blue, green, and those with warm— 
red, yellow, orange, brown, purple, and 
pink. The odd numbers have the cold 
colors, the even the warm. In some cases, 
as might be expected, the colored con- 
cepts are appropriate or natural, as when 
the word scarlet is scariet, black black, 
and white white. But an examination of 
psychochromes shows us that this rea- 
sonableness does not necessarily always 
occur. Thus the word ‘apple’ is to one 
colored thinker a slate-gray, which is not 
the color of any real apple, and the word 
‘cucumber’ to the same person is white; 





and if, as is not infrequent, his braini- 
ness is joined on to a weak bodily ac- 
companiment, his life is a continual 
effort, a war against discomfort; if, not- 
withstanding this personal bodily degen- 
eracy, he is yet able to add to the 
progress of the race, well and good—let 
him live and raise offspring if he de- 
sires, for tho eugenically unfit he may 
produce a fairly healthy stock, which 
brought up in a healthy intellectual at- 
mosphere, may, tho not perhaps most de- 
sirable from the physical point of view, 
be of use to his social environment. 

“The man of first-rate physique is not 
always proportionately endowed intellec- 
tually, and he, too, is wanted and called 
upon to energize to an excess which is 
not good for him. His very strength 
tempts him to despise moderation, and 
before long he is landed in difficulties 
which the mote moderately endowed 
person never feels, and so the strong man 
ceases at an early stage to be a practicai 
asset. Which is the better for a nation? 
To have good physique and moderate. 
unsensational brain development, or to 
have extraordinary intellect and poor or 
indifferent bodily quality? The eugenists 
will say that they want both body and 
brains, and tho it is true that now and 
then we do find these eclectic phenomena 
they are yet too rare to rest hopes upon.” 





now only the inside of the vegetable itself 
is white. 

“Some kind of method, however, may 
be traced in this chromatic madness, for, 
according to Bleuler, high-pitched notes 
produce the lighter tints of color, but 
low-pitched the darker shales. Accord- 
ing to this authority, the colors oftenest 
aroused in the synesthesia, sound-pho- 
tism, are dark brown, dark red, yellow, 
and white, which is not at all the state- 
ment of the frequency of occurrence in 
colored thinking. From the records of 
the psychochromes of two brothers, the 
relative order of frequency of the colors 
is white or gray, brown, black, yellow, 
red, green and blue: violet and indigo 
not occurring. Dr. Héléne Stelzner says 
that.green is the color least commonly 
thought of. But individual differences 
are extreme: thus both purple and violet 
are such favorites with some colored 
thinkers that they hardly ever think in 
terms of any other colors. The present 
writer has examined the psychochromes 
of two men, one woman, and one child, 
with the result that the relative order of 
frequency of occurrence comes out as 
white, brown, black, yellow, green, blue, 
red, pink, cream, orange, and purple. It 
is thus clear that the colors thought of 
are not exclusively the pure or spectral 
ones, for certain non-spectral colors like 
brown, pink, cream, white, and black are 
quite commonly reported. The novelist 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, in a private 
communication to the author, wrote: ‘The 
color which I always associate with my- 
self, for no earthly reason that I can 
discover, is blue. Therefore “E,” my 
initial letter, is blue, April, the month of 
my birthday, is blue, and 9, the date of 











182 
my birthday, is blue.” This is known as 
‘color individuation.’ ” 


It is difficult, asserts our high au- 
thority, to express the character of 
these colored conceptions or concepts 
to persons—and they are the majority 
of people—who never experience this 
sort of thing at any time. The colors 
are not present so vividly as to con- 
stitute hallucination. Colored visual- 
izings never become hallucinatory, pos; 
sibly because they are of the nature of 
thought rather than of subjective sen- 
sation. Chromatic conception belongs 
to the physiology rather than to the 
pathology of mind. Colored thinkers 
are not continually plagued with phan- 
tasmagoria. Mental colorings do not 
obtrude themselves into our mental 
life. They are habitual, natural, chro- 
matic tincturings of one’s concepts 
and have been so long present to one’s 
consciousness that they have long ago 
become part of our mental belongings. 
They are invariable and definite with- 
out being disturbing. One colored 
thinker has thus expressed himself: 
“When I think at all definitely about 
the month of January, the name or 
word appears to me reddish, whereas 
April is white, May yellow, the vowel 
I is always black, the letter O white 
and W indigo blue. Only by a deter- 
mined effort can I think of B as green 
or blue. For me it always has been 
and must be black. To imagine Au- 
gust as anything but white seems to 
me an impossibility, an altering of the 
inherent nature of things.” There is 
thus an inherent definiteness, finality 
and constancy about each thinker’s 
psychochromes that is very striking. 
But it is not alone letters and words 
that are habitually thought of as col- 
ored. Certain colored thinkers always 

















PROTECTIVE? 


Here is an instance of color adaptation in the 
fire salamander to black earth. 





CURRENT OPINION 


associate a particular color with their 
thoughts about a particular person. 

The first point that strikes one re- 
garding the characteristic features of 
color thinking is the very early age 
at which these associations are fixed. 
This was a feature recognized by Gal- 
ton. Professor Harris’s observations 
fully confirm this point. He has in his 
possession many letters from colored 
thinkers in which the details of their 
psychochromes differ in the widest pos- 
sible manner, but all agree in that they 
testify to the very early age at which 
the associations were formed. Another 
characteristic of colored thinking is the 
unchangeableness of the color thought 
of. Middle-aged people will tell you 
that there has been no alteration in 
the colors or even in the tints and 
shades of color which for many years 
they have associated with their vari- 
ous concepts. 

A third characteristic of psycho- 
chromes is their extreme definiteness 
in the minds of their possessors. The 
precise colors attached to concepts are 
by no means vague. A fourth char- 
acteristic is the complete non-agree- 
ment between the various colors at- 
tached to the same concept in the minds 
of colored thinkers. Thus nine differ- 
ent persons think of Tuesday in terms 
of the following colors: brown, purple, 
dark purple, brown, blue, white, black, 
pink and blue. Unanimity seems hope- 
less, agreement quite impossible. The 
fifth characteristic is. their unaccount- 
ableness. No colored thinker seems 
able to say how he came by his asso- 
ciations. The sixth characteristic is 
the hereditary or inborn nature of the 
condition. The extremely early age at 
which colored thinking reveals itself 
would of itself indicate that the ten- 
dency was either hereditary or con- 
genital. To quote Dr. Harris again: 


“It may now be asked what manner 
of people are they who are colored hear- 
ers or colored thinkers, or both. The 
late Mr. Galton told us that they are 
rather above than below the average in- 
telligence. The writer's observations 
would in the main confirm this; they are 
at least invariably well educated persons 
who confess to being colored thinkers. 
In his book Mr. Galton gave a few names 
of distinguished persons of his acquaint- 
ance, and his list might be brought up to 
date by the addition of some names quite 
as distinguished. But all persons who 
have colored hearing or colored thinking 
are not necessarily distinguished—a large 
number, as we have seen, are yet chil- 
dren—but they are all probably more or 
less sensitive. Possibly they are more 
given to introspection than is the ordi- 
nary person. At any rate, what is quite 
certain is that both synesthetes and psy- 
chochromesthetes belong to the group of 
strong visuals or ‘seers,’ as Galton called 
them. Seers are persons who visualize 
or exteriorize their concepts either as 
uncolored forms or as colored in some 
way or other. The uncolored thought- 
forms are very curious. ... One distin- 





guished neurologist always sees the nu- 
merals I to 100 in the form of a ladder 
sloping upwards from left to right into 
the sky. As this concept is not colored 
it cannot be called a psychochrome, but 
it might be called a psychogram. A 
psychogram is, then, the uncolored 
thought-form of a concept, and people 
who have psychograms must be strong 
visualizers, 

“The school of symbolist poets in 
France to which Ghil, Malarmé, Rim- 
baud, and Verlaine belong, appears to 
lay a great deai of stress on the so-called 
meaning of colors. The school evidently 
includes both colored hearers and colored 
thinkers; but whereas the majority of 
colored thinkers derive no particular 
meaning from their psychochromes, the 
symbolists attach considerable  signifi- 
cance to the colors which happen to be 
associated with their thoughts. The dif- 
ferent vowels, for instance, mean to 
them or represent for them particular 
emotions or states of mind not in virtue 
of the sound of the vowel, but entirely 
through the related color. The particular 
emotion symbolized by any given color 
seems to the ordinary person rather 
arbitrary.” 


It might now be asked whether we 
have any explanation of the causes or 
causal conditions of colored thinking. 
Why may thoughts be colored at all 
and why should particular thoughts 
come to be associated with particular 
colors? Why should only a few per- 
sons be found to be colored thinkers? 
The answers, if answers they can be 
called, are, according to Professor 
Harris, extremely disappointing, for 
we have no satisfactory explanation of 
any of these matters. The very arbi- 
trariness of the associations defies 
theoretical analysis. It has been sug- 
gested that the cause of colored think- 
ing is no more recondite than the 
influence of some picture-book which in 
early life determined for us ever after- 
wards the colors of certain concepts. 
Now, tho many people do regard their 
color thinking as a childish survival, 
the picture-books will account for very 
few of the best established psycho- 
chromes. In some few cases, environ- 
mental influences do seem to have been 
causal. Thus in one case known to 
Professor Harris, the color of Feb- 
ruary as white was accounted for by 
the influence of the surroundings. The 
earliest February remembered was 
snowy and, through the whiteness of 
snow, the concept of February came 
to be and ever afterwards remained 
white. But it is clear that if environ- 
mental influences are operative in any- 
thing like a large number of cases, the 
colors for such concepts as the months 
of the year ought to be far more uni- 
form than they are. 


“Monsieur Peillaube has made a sug- 
gestion of a different kind as likely to 
explain some of these color associations. 
Monsieur Peillaube became acquainted 
with a Monsieur Ch——, who had col- 
ored hearing as well as colored thinking. 
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Monsieur Ch—— had an excellent mem- 
ory, and was able to submit his concep- 
tions to searching introspection, with the 
result that he seems to have discovered 
what may be called the missing link in 
the associational chain of mental chro- 
matic events. To this colored thinker, the 
lower notes of the organ were of a 
violet color. This seems to have been 
brought about in the following way: low 
notes of any kind were sweet and deep, 
the color violet is sweet and deep, there- 
fore it came to pass that the low notes 
were associated with violet. Similarly to 
Monsieur Ch——, the vowel sound of ‘i’ 
was suggestive of something lively and 
gay; the color green had always been 
associated with liveliness and_ gaiety, 
therefore he thought the vowel ‘i’ was 
green. These conclusions were reached 
only after considerable introspection, for 
it must be understood that the link be- 
tween the low notes and the color violet 





HANGES of color observed 
in the chameleon and other 
animals are not due to an 
attempt at imitating the col- 
or of the surroundings in 

order to protect them from their 
enemies. They represent an effort to 
regulate the temperature of the body 
by making use of the different ab- 
sorptive powers of the various colors 
for heat. Thus argues Professor R. F. 
Fuchs in a paper prepared for a scien- 
tific society in Breslau. He points out 
that mammals and birds possess the 
requisite cells but are unable to effect 
any change of color by their means. 
The explanation is that by means of 
their sweat glands they are able to 
keep the temperature of the blood with- 
in proper limits owing to the large 
amount of heat rendered latent in 
evaporation. It has been asserted by 
experts in this line of research that 
the primary necessity for animals is to 
prevent overheating of the blood by 
the continuous chemical changes of the 
body, and it is upon this theory that 
Professor Fuchs works. The changes 
of color in such animals as the cha- 
meleon are effected by means of cells 
—called chromatophores—situated in 
the skin and filled with pigments of 
various colors. These cells are ca- 
pable of enlargement or contraction 
when they undergo changes of color. 
Following out this theory, Professor 
Fuchs points out that these chromato- 
phores exist as active cells in cold- 
blooded animals alone and that in no 
case is a warm-blooded animal by their 
means, even if possessing chromato- 
phores, able to effect any change of 
color. 


In mammals as in man, for instance, 
the cooling of the blood takes place by 
evaporation from the skin of the body. 
This process can not subsist among 





was by no means an explicit or definite 
presentation in this person’s mind at the 
time that Monsieur Peillaube suggested 
the inquiry. Peillaube’s theory, then, is 
that these apparently arbitrary and in- 
stantaneous linkings of sounds (x) to 
colors (y), or of thoughts to colors, are 
really after all cases of association of 
two terms through the intermediation of 
a third factor an emotional link (1) now 
subconscious but revivable. The se- 
quence was x—l—y, but in course of 
time the ‘I’ had dropped out of conscious- 
ness, leaving the ‘x’ and the ‘y’ appar- 
ently indissolubly joined together.” 


Finally, it may be asked, would the 
capability of colored thinking cause 
its possessor to be classed as mentally 
abnormal? The answer, says Profes- 
sor Harris, is in the negative. Colored 
thinkers may not conform to the usual 





A NEW THEORY REGARDING PROTECTIVE CHANGES 
OF COLOR IN ANIMALS 


the fishes and aquatic animals. Ac- 
cordingly it is here that we must look 
for instances of color changes. It is 
here, in such animals as the squid, that 
we actually find it. But the most strik- 
ing argument brought forward is the 
fact, according to the Professor, hith- 
erto quite unnoticed, that in the great 
department of organic life known as 
arthropoda it is only the marine crusta- 
cea that are able to effect a change of 
color. The genera living on the land, 
such as spiders, are totally devoid of 
this power, contact with the air enlar- 
ging them to regulate the heat of the 
blood. Upon all this, however, we have 
Professor L. Britton thus commenting 
in the London Outlook: 


“The chameleon itself, the best-known 
of all the color-changing animals, and 
the first one that springs to everybody’s 
mind, certainly seems at first sight to be 
a contradiction of the professor’s theory, 
since, altho a cold-blooded animal, it 
lives in free contact with air, and ap- 
parently has every opportunity to secure 
due evaporation; but on examining the 
matter more closely it is found that the 
scaly, or armor-plated, reptiles are not 
in this respect to be compared with mam- 
mals or birds, for their skin covering 
effectualy prevents contact with air; and, 
even if it were not so, these animals in 
every case, either entirely or almost en- 
tirely, lack the cutaneous glands neces- 
sary to achieve the purpose. 

“Amphibia, again, show transitory 
color-change; but this is also explained 
by the fact that the larvae are always 
aquatic, and even after having become 
full-grown haunt, for a greater or shorter 
length of time, moist places where evano- 
ration from the skin is more or less 
checked. Similarly, the increase of color 
of certain animals at breeding time is 
explained by the necessity of greater ani- 
mal heat at this period.” 


So far then the theory stands as a 





or most commonly encountered mental 
type, but they deviate from that type 
only in the same way that men of 
genius deviate from it. Inasmuch as 
they deviate from the normal, colored 
thinkers are of course abnormal; but 
there is nothing in them that is allied 
to instability of mental balance. Some 
colored thinkers may no doubt belong 
to families in which some degree of 
mental instability is present. On the 
other hand, some relatives of colored 
thinkers may possess a high degree of 
artistic or musical ability, of scientific 
or philosophical insight, that quality 
of genius, in fact, so difficult to define. 
Genius is something notoriously not 
conferred by training or education. If 
not inborn, it can not be acquired. Ex- 
actly the same may be said of colored 
thinking. 





very fair attempt to account for the 
facts, but unfortunately, as this com- 
mentator thinks, objections are dis- 
posed of rather summarily: 


“It is hard to see why, on such a the- 
ory, animals should in any way take on 
the color of their surroundings; but, 
instead of dealing with the difficulty, the 
professor dismisses it with a single sen- 
tence as due to reflection. The matter 
may seem to him a very simple one, but 
it certainly deserves better treatment 
for those who are not already convinced 
of the truth of his theory. Further, a 
theory must be made consonant with other 
facts, and it is plain that when an Arctic 
fox or a stoat takes on its summer dress 
it is not that heat is a factor in deciding 
the color; for then it would be more 
probably white in summer, to reflect the 
rays of the sun, and keep cool.” 

















A CHANGE 


Here is the color adaptation of the fire sala- 
mander to yellow earth. 














USTRALIA must for the next 
few weeks prove more im- 
portant to the world’s spe- 
cialists in what is called the 
higher science than any other 
geographical region, suspects London 
Nature, owing to the unprecedented 
importance of the great men and the 
great questions coming before the 
annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in the island continent. The 
place of honor belongs to the pres- 
idential address of Doctor William 
3ateson, the highest living authority 
on heredity and well known in this 
country through his denunciations of 
the so-called eugenic statutes passed 
in Wisconsin and other States. His 
address, we read in the authorized 
forecast of the Australian meeting, 
is concerned with ‘the change in the 
biological outlook due to Mendelian 
research. At Melbourne he chiefly 
discussed the way in which more ac- 
curate knowledge of the processes of 
heredity have reacted on the older 
conceptions of variation, and the diffi- 
culties that have now to be faced in 
forming any consistent theory of evo- 
lution or of the nature of species. 

In this portion of the address he 
followed lines somewhat similar to 
those developed in his recent book on 
the problems of genetics. It has for a 
long time been rather nebulously ap- 
prehended that a large body of zool- 
ogists and botanists were endeavoring 
to arrive at the systematic laws of 
heredity not by peering into the mech- 
anism but by examining the results 
which they reached quantitatively by 
breeding. The key in «heir hands, as 
our British contemporary explains it, 
was that which was held by Mendel 
many years ago and lost again, when 
he crossed pure strains of plants and 
re-crossed their descendants, and out 
of these crossings and re-crossings ar- 
rived at mathematical relations among 
the offspring. He did more than that, 
altho this is the feature of his work 
which most people think of when they 
think of Mendelian descent at all—he 
laid the foundation of the new theory 
of the analysis of qualities in heredity. 
It will be found in Professor William 
Bateson’s presidential address—a fea- 
ture which alone would make this par- 
liament of science forever memorable 
—that this theory, stripped of its unes- 
sentials, is presented with a clearness 
which gives to the conclusions to be 
drawn from it a remarkable force and 
novelty. 

Every quality, every attribute, every 
faculty that man or any animal or any 
plant possesses becomes (in the light 
of these conclusions of Doctor Bate- 
son’s) molecular—a compound formed 
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FEATURES OF THE GREATEST PARLIAMENT OF 
SCIENCE EVER HELD 


of the atomic entities which are oc- 
cluded in the fertilized germs of life 
and there combined. If this be true, 
then environment can not alter these 
combinations. Nothing can be added 
to them from without and natural se- 
lection can not originate a_ species. 
This is a disintegration of theory al- 
most as striking as that of the disin- 
tegration of the atom. It will not be, 
it can not be, predicts our London con- 
temporary, received into the fold with- 
out fierce controversy and discussion, 
for Mendelism, with its new declama- 
tory note, enters the lists against the 
Darwinism with which familiarity has 
bred acquiescence. 

Here, then, is the sensational fea- 
ture of this memorable parliament of 
science—a_ gathering, according to 
one writer in the Paris Cosmos, that 
seems likely to plunge into contro- 
versies more bitter and more important 
to mankind practically than any the 
world of specialists has faced since the 
original publication of Darwin’s the- 
ory. Not that controversy in other 
fields will be less animated. From an 
authorized forecast of the work in 
physics and chemistry we quote this 
from the London Post: 









“Of another subject of controversy, 
the new mechanics, which proceeds on 
the assumption that the absolute velocity 
of bodies can never be known, and that 
a reference to the ‘imponderable ether’ is 
unnecessary, this meeting. of the Associa- 
tion will perhaps not hear a great deal. 
Professor Trouton’s address to the 
Mathematical and Physical Section does 
not deal with it, but with the problems of 
the adsorption of solutions by the sur- 
faces of solids (as distinguished from 
the absorption by the mass of bodies). 
The other outstanding address in this 
section, by Professor W. E. Brown, of 
Yale, who will deal with ‘Cosmtcal Phys- 
ics,’ cam scarcely do more than allude to 
relativity, tho some of the postulates of 
the mew mechanics have beer invoked to 
account for the irregularities im the move- 
ment of the planet Mercury, which he 
may consider. The great protagonist of 
the ether, Sir Oliver Lodge, will be at 
the meeting, and will, indeed, deliver an 
address on the subject, but the section 
will perhaps be more occupied with astro- 
nomical than etheric problems. In chem- 
istry, however, Professor Pope’s address. 
on the arrangement of atoms within the 
molecule will step over the imperceptible 
boundary which divides chemistry from 
mathematical physics, and will show 
where chemistry awaits the mathemati- 
cian’s laws of the behavior of atoms: in 


THE MYSTICIST OF PHYSICS 


Sir Oliver Lodge believes in so intimate a connection between the matter we know and the 
essence of reality at which we only guess that he insists on the continuity of life after death 
and before it as essential to sound conceptions in science. 
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their relations with one another, which 
are expressed in terms of affinity and 
valency. Chemistry and physics meet in 
the colloid and in the laws of solutions, 


A QUESTION OF MEDICAL 





and they are joined there by the b‘ologist, 
who seeks the causes of the interactions 
of the living cell. These three sections 
this year will more obviously than the 
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others define new lines of thought in 


science. Nevertheless the werk to be 


done in the other sections will not suffer 
by comparison.” 


THE PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


HYSICIANS) and_ medical 
journals generally find it diffi- 
cult to comprehend both the 
claims made for the “twilight 
sleep” that is said to render 
childbirth painless and the manner in 
which those claims have been set forth, 
notably in McClure’s Magazine. Twi- 
light sleep, observes one authority, for 
instance, is not a condition in which 
the pangs of childbirth are done away 
with. It is not even a condition de- 
void of danger to the mother, to say 
nothing of the peril of narcosis to 
the child. It is not even anything new. 
The drugs referred to in the claims 
made for it have been used for the 
same purpose in this country for years. 
The perils incurred in their use have 
actually been referred to in the lite- 
rature accumulating around the sub- 
ject. “The suggestion for the use of 
a combination of scopolamin (hyoscin ) 
and morphin,” to quote The Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
(Chicago), “was made over twelve 
years ago and was put to a pretty 
thoro test.” Not altogether obsolete, 
perhaps, it has, according to this ex- 
pert authority, been practically dis- 
carded. 
We find The New York Medical 
Journal saying, among other things: 


“The description of the clinic and its 
attendants is done in the highest journal- 
istic style; the latter are famous through- 
out the medical profession; interest in 
the clinic is world-wide, nowhere keener 
than among the women of the United 
States, altho one of the first patients was 
a Scotch noblewoman; patients have the 
ineffable advantage of being  superin- 
tended by a head nurse of the most 
highly born German stock; one of the 
chiefs is ‘so adequate, the other ‘so 
wistful and sympathetic’; it is the latter, 
we suppose, who greets a new patient 
with the words, ‘I have come to comfort 
you.’ Forceps are ‘almost never’ used; 
there have been no hemorrhages. 

“Our readers, who are likely to be 
pestered with requests for information 
concerning this marvelous secret, may be 
astonished to learn that it is the use of 
the well-known morphine - scopolamine 
hypodermic anesthesia, which was curtly 
discussed and dismissed in a dozen lines 
in our text-books of five years ago, as 
probably inferior to general anesthesia. 
It is in use, however, in the United 
States, and the drugs combined in a tablet 
have a steady sale, so that women need 
not travel to Germany; they can easily 
find here physicians with the requisite 





courage and patience to see them through 
the sweetly named Daémmerschilaf. 

“The article is amusing to the profes- 
sional reader from its naiveté; morphine 
is morphium in the text. It is not nec- 
essary to dwell upon the qualities of 
‘morphium. As to scopolamine, we get 
the novel information that it has been 
used as a substitute for atropine for 
‘dilation’ of the pupil, and that Hoche, 
‘the great alienist,) has used it for its 
almost hypnotic effect in quieting excited 
patients. If it seems rather silly to ex- 
ploit in this manner a method known in 
America for over ten years, we must re- 
member that since the days of the hy- 
gienic muckraking, the popular scribes 
seem to be hard pressed for material, 
and perhaps we should not blame young 
writers, or old ones for that matter, for 
constructing a sensational story on ven- 
erable medical methods, for only the 
wealthy could afford to be misled in this 
case, and they have the best of native 
advisers. It is hardly fair to the lay 
reader of this article, however, to pass 
over so lightly as the writers do—or 
were they not informed of it at the 
clinic?—the frequent narcotization of the 
child when born, a condition that de- 
mands artificial respiration.” 


Like all quack schemes, as our med- 
ical contemporary terms this one, it is 
based, it declares again, on a method 
thoroly tested hitherto by the “regu- 
lars” and found wanting. “Its plan of 
exploitation is one of the boldest ever 
conceived; it was embodied in the 
Friedmann scheme, but not so well 
managed.” Soon, it tells us, too, we 
shall have the pupils of the “masters” 
over here, perhaps, ready to “teach” 
the method to a select few among 
American physicians. Sanatoriums will 
rise in various parts of the land and 
the latest appeal to nervous and idie 
women will run its course until the 
inevitable percentages of mortality and 
morbidity bring it to a close. 

On the other hand, if we are to 
accept the judgment of The American 
Journal of Clinical Medicine (Chi- 
cago), the procedure which results in 
what is called “twilight sleep” is a 
beneficent innovation. It has done 
what it could to promulgate knowl- 
edge and practice of the twilight sleep 
—not directly to the public, because 
that is not the function of a medical 
journal, but among the profession. 
Through these efforts, thousands of 
physicians in this country have been 
unostentatiously practising the pro- 
cedure for the last ten years and many 





thousands of women have enjoyed 
painless labor under injections of hy- 
oscipe and morphine. Now, asks this 
medical periodical, why has there been 
a conspiracy of silence? 


“With the profession at large it has 
been due to the influence of constituted 
medical authority, which has persistently 
and even bitterly opposed the procedure. 

“In explanation of this attitude on the 
part of the powers-that-be, we have only 
to point out that such bitter cpposition 
has always been, and we suppose will 
continue to be, the early attitude of or- 
ganized medicine—as, indeed, it is of all 
constituted authority—toward innovation 
and progress 

“It is safe to say that no real innova- 
tion ever originated within the organized 
constitution of any science or craft. It 
has always come from some individual, 
or a non-conforming group of indi- 
viduals, and pushed its way in the teeth 
of organized opposition. 

“In medicine, in particular, it would 
seem as tho this organic opposition to 
innovations, which were on the face of 
them worthy of adoption, has been a fac- 
tor of great hindrance and embarrass- 
ment. And this very branch of medicine 
of which we are now speaking — mid- 
wifery—furnishes a most conspicuous ex- 
ample. Without doubt the two most 
epoch-making innovations in the annals 
of obstetrics were the demonstration of 
the infectious nature of childbed fever 
by Holmes and Semmelweiss, and the 
application of chloroform anesthesia to 
labor by Simpson. Yet orthodox medi- 
cine abused Holmes and hounded Sem- 
melweiss to a madhouse for his pains, 
and constituted medical authority set its 
smug face against Simpson’s sacrilegious 
violation of the primal curse until (God 
save the mark) fashion did what science 
and common sense failed to .‘o, and the 
use of chloroform by Queen Victoria in 
her confinement brought obstetric anes- 
thesia into vogue. 

“This, we think, is the true explanation 
of the ‘highly organized opposition in this 
country to this new treatment’ —to the 
twilight sleep of hyoscine and morphine. 
It is the natural resistance of an organ- 
ized body to change.” 


The question of etiquet is not likely 
to be settled readily, however, in view 
of the rules of the profession adopted, 
it seems, as much for the protection of 
the public as for anyone else. The 
trend of expert opinion indicates that 
the German physicians may have to 
explain their connection with the pub- 
licity thrust upon them. 
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A PERSISTENT DELUSION RESPECTING THE FORMATION OF 





OPTICAL IMAGES IN THE ULTRAMICROSCOPE 


OT long since announcements 
that a lecture was to be 
given on the use of the 
ultramicroscope in medicine 
might well have evoked some 
cutiosity among the profession, affirms 
Professor Marcus Hartog, as to what 
such an instrument might be. As a 
matter of fact, declares this expert on 
the subject, there is no such instru- 
ment as the ultramicroscope, properly 
speaking. The name is simply a con- 
venient term for what is really a micro- 
scope. This microscope is equipped 
with an attachment which displays the 
positions of particles too minute to be 
shown by the formation of an optical 
image in the microscope. The particles 
referred to are termed, rightly enough, 
ultramicroscopic particles. 

There are two reasons why we can 
not see very small particles by what- 
ever direct optical devices we employ. 
The first, explains Professor Hartog, 
whose lecture in England recently we 
reproduce as given with his approval in 
the Manchester Guardian, is the struc- 
ture of the eye, which can not recog- 
nize separation between images nearer 
than a certain distance on the retina, 
the sensitive screen of the camera 
represented by the eye. It is for this 
reason that we use the microscope to 
enlarge the images of near objects, the 











AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE FIELD 
OF VISION 


The new microscope is equipped with an attach- 
ment which displays the positions of particles too 
minute to be shown by the formation of an 
optical image in the ordinary lens. 





telescope for distant ones. The former 
will tell us that a turbid red-blood film 
is really formed of a clear liquid with 
circular disks floating in it. The latter 
will revolve a mottled dark green mass 
on the horizon into the crisp outline of 
branch and leaf of the distant wood- 
land: 


“Were this the only difficulty there 
might be reason for the popular belief 
based on hardy perennial cuttings com- 
ing to us from the American press almost 
yearly: that Professor Dummkoffsky, of 
the Imperial Observatory of Weissnicht- 
wograd, had photographed the moon 
with the 50-feet objective, and subjected 
the film to a powerful microscope; and 
that he thereby determined the architec- 
ture of the buildings upon its surface of 
green cheese. 

“But there is a second difficulty, a 
physical one. Owing to the character of 
light, every instrument is subject to the 
same sort of difficulties as the eye, and 
cannot form an image of particles which 
occupy less than a certain space in its 
field. For microscopic objects this mini- 
mum dimension is something about one 
125,000th of an inch. But we know that 
while under ordinary circumstances we 
cannot see directly by their brightness or 
opacity such objects as dust-motes in a 
room or telephone wires half a mile 
away, we are enabled to ascertain their 
presence and position by the light re- 
flected or scattered ‘diffracted’ at their 
surface, if they are illumined by the in- 
tense light of the sun, or it may be of 
an arc light. : 

“It happens frequently enough that the 
discovery of one period may become the 
toy of the next, and only find its full 
utilization after a long lapse of time. 
Thus Hero of Alexandria invented the 
eolipyle nearly two thousand years ago; 
it ‘is, as every schoolboy knows, a hollow 
metal sphere suspended freely between a 
pair of pivots, and provided with a pair 
of tubular jets turned in opposite direc- 
tions at its poles. When water is boiled 
in it the steam issuing from the jets 
makes it revolve with great speed. Till a 
a score of years ago its sole use was to 
delight the curious in physical phenom- 
ena, to provide a pretty picture in the 
text-books and an easy question for the 
examiner in experimental physics. Yet 
it proved the germ of the reaction-tur- 
bine, which now serves to drive mon- 
strous steamships, to generate enormous 
electric currents.” 


The principle of microscopical il- 
lumination by light so oblique that 
none directly entered the eye but 
showed up transparent objects as if 
self-luminous by the light they de- 
flected was a very old device; but to 
display internal structure it was found 
to be inferior to directly transmitted 
light, especially for objects cut very 
thin and dyed to reveal structures by 





their different absorptions of the stain.” 
Hence it was abandoned except for 
artistic purposes. Transparent objects, 
especially living ones, under this illu- 
mination, seemed to glow by their own 
silvery light against a velvety back- 
ground with a weird and fairy beauty. 

The abandonment of dark ground 
illumination was due to the unsuitable 
character of the objects to which it 
was applied. What is of interest for 
the present purpose is the class of ob- 
jects to which it is now applied with 
good results and the new knowledge 
we have gained from its use: 


“In the first place, it is now certain 
that colloid substances or jellies, such as 
gum, glue, boiled starch ‘solutions’ of 
soap and of rubber, the colloid solutions 
of metals—e. g., ‘dialyzed iron,’ colloidal 
silver, both used in medicine—all, like the 
ruby glass, contain the solid in the form 
of minute solid particles. Coagulation or 
the ‘setting’ of the colloid is due to the 
clumping together of the ultra-micro- 
scopic particles into masses of larger 
size; these again usually cling together 
into a network, which gradually shrinks 
so as to squeeze out the liquid, as we 
may see with clotted blood or curds and 
whey. And since colloids compose the 
greater part of living matter this knowl- 
edge is, literally, of vital importance to 
us all. 

“Through the ultramicroscope it has 
been actually seen and recorded that the 
movements of the molecules of a liquid 
are of the extent and speed demanded 
by the thermo-dynamic theory of the na- 
ture of fluids. The true bond between 
dyestuff and fiber, a problem of the 
greatest importance to manufacturer and 
to scientist, was long unsolved; through 
the ultramicroscope it is now being 
settled. Probably the greatest service 
that the instrument has rendered hu- 
manity has been to bring into sight such 
disease-germs as are too minute to be 
otherwise seen or even to be arrested by 
the finest filters of unglazed porcelain, 
and to bring into clear view, alive and 
unstained, those germs whose transpar- 
ency and minuteness all but elude ob- 
servation under ordinary methods. Such 
are the spirochetes, which give rise to 
yaws in the tropics, and to the world- 
wide scourge whose suppression is per- 
haps the most urgent problem of our 
era.” 


As the field of vision is enlarged 
through the new utilization of the lens 
a delicate question suggests itself with 
reference to the vision of observers. It 
has been suspected for a long time that 
the eccentricities of human vision may 
explain the different results obtained 
by different astronomers in their work 
upon the so-called canals of Mars. Is 
it not possible that the eye which looks 
through a very powerful lens is misled 
by its own idiosyncrasy? 
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PHILIPPINE POSSESSIONS 


F THE present Philippine 

population of about eight 

millions, probably seven 

millions are Roman Cath- 

olics. The three hundred 
thousand Moros in the south, war- 
tiors all without distinction of sex, 
remain Mohammedans. Some 50,000 
Chinese control go per cent. of the re- 
tail trade and 75 per cent. of the en- 
tire commerce. The Japanese are neg- 
ligible. Protestants now claim some 
50,000 members, mostly drawn from 
nominal Roman Catholics since Amer- 
ican occupation. 

We group these detached statements 
from chapters in Carl Crow’s new 
book, “America and the Philippines” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), to obtain 
a statistical bird’s-eye view of religious 
elements in the Philippine problem. 
Elsewhere this investigator states that 
aside from the Moros there are many 
other tribes which have nothing in 
common with the Christian Filipino, 
one-eighth of the population being 
made up of Moros and pagans, among 
the latter the Negritos (dwarf blacks) 
and the Igorots, who include the head- 
hunters. Mr. Crow emphasizes the 
uncompromizing enmity of one-eighth 
against seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion, the systematic exploitation of the 
pagan tribes “by Christian Filipinos 
for centuries and even under Amer- 
ican rule,” everywhere the lack of 
political or social unity. “The three 
general groups of people in the islands, 
Moros, Christian Filipinos, and pagans, 
have always been and are now mu- 
tually hostile. Only the presence of 
the authority of the United States pre- 
vents the Christian Filipinos from op- 
pressing their pagan neighbors, and 
the same authority keeps the Moro 
from the throat of the Christian.” 

The Mohammedanism of the Moros 
antedates the Spanish conquest, which 
made acceptance of Christianity one 
of the conditions of surrender to the 
Spanish soldier. The Moros have 
never been conquered, much less con- 
verted. They neither pray five times 
a day nor fast during the month of 
Ramadan; praying and reading of the 
Koran in Arabic by scholars suffices. 
So that their Mohammedanism appears 
to be but a thin veneer covering a 
more savage religion. Mr. Crow de- 
clares that “the Moro has perverted 


the teachings of the Prophet into a 
justification of piracy, arson and mur- 
der. The Filipino fears the Moro. 
The Moro hates and despizes the Fili- 
pino.” 

It is recalled that three peaceful 
Chinese invasions for trade purposes 
grew to such proportions that they 
were only headed off by wholesale 
massacres under the Spanish semi-reli- 
gious régime, due to hostility between 
the merchants, priests and natives. 
The Chinese maintain their present 
commercial strength in spite of the 
perpetuation of Spanish prohibitions 
under American enforcement of the 
Chinese exclusion act. 

By contrast the Japanese failure at 
peaceful penetration is remarkable. 
Japan would not dare to accept the 
Philippines as a gift from the United 
States, according to Mr. Crow, on ac- 
count of religious animosities: 


“Intense hatred has existed for more 
than two centuries, dating from a time 
when Spanish priests from Manila at- 
tempted missionary work in Japan. The 
priests sent there to carry the message of 
Christianity to the heathen were brutally 
treated, being confined in wooden cages, 
exhibited like wild animals in all parts of 
the kingdom, and finally tortured to death. 
These acts so enraged the Archbishop of 
Manila thet he published an account of 
them in a tract which was widely read and 
has become a part of the popular religious 
literature of the islands. Later, the Em- 
peror of Japan, in response to an offer by 
Spanish priests to'come to Japan to care 
for the lepers, loaded a large number of 
these unfortunates into a ship and, with a 
taunting message to the priests, turned 
them loose on the island of Luzon: Ac- 
cording to popular belief in the Philip- 
pines, leprosy was introduced into the 
islands in this way, and the spread of the 
disease for several centuries has aided in 
keeping alive the hatred for the Japanese. 

“There is a lot of the old religious war 
spirit in this, and if Japan should ever at- 
tempt to take the Philippines, either peace- 
fully or by force, she would immediately 
be involved in a fight much more stub- 
born than the one the United States was 
compelled to put down. It is impossible 
to imagine the devoutly Catholic Filipinos 
ever submitting to even a semblance of 
rule by a nation as essentially non-Chris- 
tian as the Japanese, and it is equally im- 
possible to imagine a Christian world al- 
lowing such a reverse to the unbroken ad- 
vance of Christianity. Leaders of Japan 


realize this and have long since abandoned 
any idea of taking the Philippines.” 


Spain’s conquest was a remarkable 
achievement, which entrenched the 
Christianization of a medieval church, 
whose friars naturally grew to exer- 
cize more power than changing Span- 
ish officials, and whose revenues ex- 
ceeded those of the government. 
“Tho bound together by their com- 
mon Christianity, it was their hatred 
of the friars which most frequently 
roused the Filipinos to organized op- 
position to church or government and 
furnished the reason for the organ- 
ization of reform as ociations.” The 
rise of a mixed population, half caste, 
which in the case of the Malay ad- 
mittedly is superior to the native, has 
produced a mestizo class, privileged, 
more prosperous, more advanced, more 
powerful than any other, whose co- 
operation with the friars and officials 
added to the injustice of Spanish rule, 
and who have been most heard from 
in discussion of Philippine problems. 

The Roman Catholic Church in the 
Philippines is not the organization it 
was under Spain, says Mr. Crow: 


“The intense interest taken in the islands 
by Protestants of America was equalled 
if not excelled by the interest of the 
American Catholics, who through the ac- 
quisition of the islands saw the number of 
Catholics under the American flag in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent. The 
authorities of the church were prompt to 
recognize new conditions, and Americans 
have, almost without exception, been ap- 
pointed to fill the places made vacant by 
the retirement of the Spanish ecclesiastics. 
The first priest to be consecrated an Arch- 
bishop by Pope Pius was Rev. J. J. Harty, 
pastor of St. Leo’s Church, St. Louis, who 
became Archbishop of Manila. Many 
American priests have followed as bishops, 
and tho the orders have not been materi- 
ally affected, the organization of the Cath- 
olic Church is quite different from what 
it was in the last century. Through the 
change in its organization, the Filipino has 
been brought into contact with Americans 
in a new way, and the American priest 
must be counted one of the strongest fac- 
tors making for better relations between 
American and Filipino.” 


The American program of educa- 
tion, which has been the most spec- 
tacular feature of the attempt at na- 
tion-building, has also put the church 
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and private educational institutions on 
their mettle to such an extent that 
most of them are now able to pass 
requirements for approval by the In- 
sular Board of Education. 

Protestants, prohibited from mission- 
ary work by the penal code under 
Spanish rule, have set a new record 
of missionary endeavor, Mr. Crow 
reports, in this new field of religious 
freedom. “In no place is it possible 
to witness the undignified spectacle of 
rival missionaries surreptitiously lift- 
ing each other’s converts.” The name 
“Iglesia Evangelica” is used on all 
Protestant chapels, the name of the 
particular denomination to which the 
church belongs appearing in smaller 
letters, under a working alliance for 
division of the territory: 


“Under this agreement the Methodist 
Church is responsible for the evangeliza- 
tion of the island of Luzon to the north 
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of Manila, with the exception of the prov- 
ince of Union, which is occupied by the 
mission of the United Brethren, and of 
the Ilocano and Mountain provinces, 
which it shares with other missions. 
The Christian mission works in the Ilo- 
cano and Cagayan provinces as well as 
in and about Manila. The Presbyterian 
mission has for its field the country 
south of Manila on Luzon and some of 
the Visayan islands, the other islands be- 
ing occupied by the Baptist mission. In 
Mindanao two missions are maintained 
by the Congregational Church and the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance of 
New York. Other missions, notably of 
the Episcopal Church, are stationed in the 
islands, and altho all do not belong to the 
evangelical union, all work in harmony 
with it.” 


There are 159 Protestant mission- 
aries in the field, according to Mr. 
Crow, and almost 2,000,000 Bibles and 
portions of the Bible have been dis- 





tributed by the Bible societies. But 
as a matter of fact Mr. Crow asserts 
that little has been actually accom- 
plished among the pagans: 


“Whether one counts this chiefly as a 
gain to Protestantism or as a loss to 
Catholicism will depend, naturally, on 
whether one is Catholic or Protestant. 
The missionaries take no pains to conceal 
the fact that they are attempting ‘to break 
down the power of Rome,’ and many of 
them keep alive the old stories about the 
viciousness of the friars. These stories 
were doubtless always exaggerated and 
are certainly not descriptive of conditions 
which exist to-day. 

“The conversion of the pagans to Chris- 
tianity would add a great deal to the ad- 
vancement of the islands. Probably in no 
other way can the Moro problem ever be 
satisfactorily settled. It is gratifying to 
note that the Episcopal Church is making 
rather ambitious plans for work among 
the Moros.” 


EXPERIMENTS IN ADVERTIZING THE 


N ITS demand for the acid test 
for every tradition, the public in- 
sists that institutions shall be 
measured by the needs of to-day. 
Things as well as persons, when 
they die of old age, should be buried, 
not embalmed. That the same demand 
is made of organized religion is a con- 
dition to which the churches, espe- 
cially those in the larger cities, are 
waking up. From this realization, 
perhaps, has sprung the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement and the “Go 
to Church” publicity campaigns that 
have spread with extraordinary rapid- 
ity throughout the country. 
Wherever these campaigns have 
been carried out, the organizers first 
concentrated their energies toward 
bringing the people to the churches on 
some special predetermined day. With 
hardly any exceptions these campaigns 
were a tremendous numerical success. 
For one day the churches were filled 
to capacity and in some cases overflow 
meetings were necessary. Then they 
found themselves facing the necessity 
of keeping it up, for the people, stirred 
temporarily by tremendous enthusiasm, 
threatened to fall back into the for- 
mer laxity that caused these move- 
ments to come into being. “If these 
campaigns will bring the people and 
the churches closer together,” they said 
in effect, “why not make them perma- 
nent?” And thus in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Atlanta 
and an increasing number of other 
cities, as far away even as Honolulu, 
permanent church advertizing cam- 
paigns were organized and are being 
actively carried out. 
This is what the Chicago Evening 
Post calls “hitching religion to life,” 





AMERICAN CHURCH 


and practically the same term is used 
by William T. Ellis, in The Continent, 
a leading Presbyterian organ. Says 
the latter: 


“With the question of church attend- 
ance is bound up the whole subject of the 
relation of religion to life. 

“As publicity is a cure fcr most public 
ills, some men thought it should be used 
to concentrate attention upon the church. 
With the pitiless white light of publicity 
streaming on the church, her problems of 
ineffective preaching and ineffective or- 
ganization must inevitably be dealt with. 
Antiquated methods must be modernized. 
Services must by stress of this pressure, 
from the spirit of the times, be adapted to 
the present needs of people. All these in- 
cidental effects increase the urgency of the 
main consideration, which is that people 
should go to church... . 

“It is literally true that there are tens 
of thousands of persons in every city to 
whom access can be had by the church 
only through the daily press. Cellular lives 
these may be, and their seclusion and iso- 
lation may be deplorable; nevertheless it 
is a ‘condition which the church cannot 
escape or remake.” 


Mr. Ellis thinks that the new note 
of self-respect and militancy on the 
part of the churches has had a great 
effect on the attitude of the press. 


“The Christian church is rapidly losing 
the doormat aspect in which it has for 
years appeared at newspaper offices. No 
longer is it the mendicant pleading for 
petty favors, such as no other element in 
the community asks. What it is the 
church’s business to have published it pays 
for, man-fashion. What it is its rights to 
have published as news, it demands, man- 
fashion. In a word, the Christian church 
has awakened to the fact that it is the 
biggest enterprize in the community, and 


so it must not consent to be measured in 
print by puny and petty paragraphs puff- 
ing the preacher. 

“To speak particularly of the Philadel- 
phia advertizing campaign—altho the same 
effect is reported elsewhere—the most no- 
table result has been the tremendous in- 
crease in news and editorial publicity ac- 
corded the church. Within the past year 
this increase has been a full too per cent. 
in all the papers. With new alertness, in- 
telligence and sympathy the press has es- 
sayed the task of reporting adequately the 
many-sided activities of the church. Able 
reporters have sought out special themes 
for their pens in the realm of church 
work. The spirit of cooperation between 
church and press is one of the notable 
characteristics of Philadelphia’s life to- 
day.” 


An amusing editorial policy which 
Mr. Ellis might use to bear him out 
is that of a clever Hope (Ark.) editor, 
who is reproducing serially in the col- 
umns of his paper “The Holy Bible.” 

A group of Baltimore men inter- 
ested in church publicity are running 
—and paying for—half-page and page 
advertizements as attractively written 
and illustrated as those of some na- 
tional popular food product. These 
advertizements, appearing in the Bal- 
timore News, are as far removed from 
the bare announcement cards formerly 
used as the activities of the Y. M. C. 
A. are from life in an ancient mon- 
astery. They do not advertize any 
special church or creed, but speak in 
simple, understandable terms of the 
relation religion bears to our every- 
day problems. 

Reproductions of display advertize- 
ments from Baltimore and St. Louis 
papers show the style and tenor of 
this innovation. 

















MODERN THE CHURCH 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM 


An Encyclical From the Lambeth Conference, Representing Bishops of the Anglican Communion Throushout the World’ 


iN} *“No more important problem can well occupy the attention, 
~ whether of the clergy or laity, than such as are connected with what 

is popularly called Sociali Te study schemes proposed for re- 
. ‘ . dressing the social] balance; to welcome the good which may be found 
| in the aims or operations of any, and to devise methods (whether by 
. fegislation or by social combination, or in any other way) for a peace- 

ful solution of the problem without viol. or injustice sone of the 

nobiest pursuits which can engage the thoughts of those who strive 
Yo follow in the footsteps of Christ.” 
The above encyclical indicates the degree of open-mindedness fer which the real 
leaders of the Angtican Church are characterized. 
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That Socialism has been magnificently constructive im its criticism there can bee 

ae dowtt. Whatever condemnation there may be of the Socialist's Program fer produc- 

5 tien, his program for distribution must commend itself as at least infinitely more 

Christian than that ander which we live. 2 program which hax made possible the con 

. centration of 70 per cent. of the wealth of the country im the hands of tess then 1 per 

\ cent. of the people—71 per cent. of the peopic owning only about | per cent. of the wealth 

a” As to whether the Gectalist'’s program & sound ©: wesound must Se detereined Oy earnest 

Christian stu@y, not an-Christian condemnation or sper! 5 Te amumer, however, Ghat the order 

i under which we live t not © subject of revision or substitution © unnercanted. Some sirendy 

* prophesy that i ts deetined to fall of Hts own weight end that social engineers mast be raised up 

= whe can Gevies 

A well-known author and thinker in 

“I am entirely ready to believe that there are economic faitactes jn Socialism as 

often taught, but what human movement ever operated without fallacies? {| may aot 

Anow arch about economics, but | know enough about histor) to see that certain big 

movements have God in them tor their age. in the main propositions of Soctaliom 

there can be no tallactes, viz: that the naturel and socially created outfit of humanity 

ought sot to belong to 2 small group, but to all, and that its appropriation by « tialted 

oligarchy is the cause of dur troubles. | am willing to take @ aumber of fatiactes inte 

the bargain, tf Socialism ‘would jam that principle into the minds and laws of the 
nates.” 
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A Disturbance in the Upper Crust 


‘Christianit 









Stratified Society: 









and Socialism”’ 





mittee of clergymen and laymen a series Meetings fo be ad- Chetet. To these whe eerve 
dressed by an eminent Christian of the Middle ei SIX STIRRING, PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES IN BALTIMORE —— - a whe are concerned with the great 
West, Rev. Edward Ellis Carr, Ph. D. Not all of those responsible | Monday, November 24th -_ ae ea Se eee = 
y, 3 24th, 10.30 A.M., Ministerial Union, Central Y. M. C. A. Bailding cordial invitation ts extended to attend any or all of these 
for these meetings are thereby tak of tndor- - as 
peal rh agp ede eae Bae ing, pode a Tuesday 25th, 8.00 P.M., Union Square M. E. Church, Lombard and Calhoun Streets Inge 





Wednesday. “ 26th, 8.00P. West Forest 
Friday, o 28th, 8.00 P.M., Chapel of the Church of the Ascqnsion, lafayette Sq. and Arjington Ave. 
Sunday, ad 30th, 3.30P.M., First Unitarian Churen, Charles and Franklin Streets . 
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cative of tjeir position om thp question. 































Consider the Church as an organization—as a Religi- 
ous.Club, if you wish—and compare it with other bodies. 

The Church is the one indispensable organization. 
You have been directly or indirectly under its influence 
from the day you were born to the present moment. 


Take the churches out of St. Louis.and see what 
would happen. 

Without that for which the Church stands there 
would be no homes—no schools—no honor among busi- 
ness men. The Brotherly Spirit that prompts men to 
help one another would be changed to the snar] of bit- 
terness and distrust. 


Do you know of anyone who would build his home 
and raise a family in a community without churches? 
Take the churches out of St. Louis and you would leave 
inside of a year. This city would be shunned as a 
pestilence. 

Close the churches! Then you’ll see debauchery in 
all its hideousness. Then would follow the abuse of 
power and the enslavement of the poor to an extent 
equaled only by old Rome in her darkest days. 

lf you can do without the Church so can everybody 
else. If everybody absented himself from the Church 
there would be no Church. 

The Church is behind every great movement for the 
uplift of humanity—doing more than all the other 


MODERN ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE CHURCHES 


Sample half-page ads from daly newspapers east and west. A new style of campaign to attract attention and attendance. 


forces combined to express the Fatherhood of God and 
the,Universal Brotherhood of man. 

A recent census of social service workers revealed 
the fact that 92% of the charity workers, 88% of the 
social settlement workers and 71% of the general 
workers are active church members. 

_ The Church is all-powerful simply because the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ is back of it. 

The law demands that you pay yourgrocerand tailor, 
but greater by far is your debt to the Church. But it 
is an obligation to be met ungrudgingly and with a 
happy heart. 

Support the clubs and other organizations that en- 
courage honesty and manliness, but don’t neglect the 
greater institution—The Church, which gives you all 
that any other organization can give, and MORE. 

_ The religion of Jesus Christ is a HAPPY religion and 
His Church is a body of HAPPY PEOPLE. Their hap- 
piness comes from service for others, a square deal for 
all, clean living, and fellowship with the Master. 

You need the Church and its influence. The Church 
provides an equipment and an outlet for the best and 
most efficient use of your gifts and energies. 

Make up your mind right now to attend church— 
morning or evening—TOMORROW. 

It’s the commendable thing to do. 





—From the St. Louis Ti 


—From the Baltimore News 





If There Were No Churches—What Then? 


—Thie edvertisement is published and paid for by the Churches of St Lewis through the Chareh Federation 
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ARE WE ON 


E ARE in for another 

fierce anti-Catholic cru- 

sade in this country, if 

Rev. Dr. Washington 

Gladden, publicist and 
vigorous pastor emeritus of the First 
Congregational Church, Columbus, O., 
tightly discerns the signs of the times. 
While admitting that no argument can 
extinguish this conflagration, already 
well started, Dr. Gladden gives warn- 
ing of its nature to fellow Protes- 
tants “capable of reason and justice.” 
These visitations are periodic, he says 
in Harper's Weekly; the period is 
probably a little longer than that of 
the seventeen-year locusts. Whether 
the pupa of the cicada papaphobiana 
burrows in the earth during the time 
of its disappearance is not known; 
there are those who think that it goes 
deeper. In Dr. Gladden’s opinion, “an 
epidemic of smallpox or yellow fever 
is a light affliction compared with 
these seasons of religious contention 
and suspicion and enmity.” 


“What we are going to see during the 
next few months is something like this: 
the great mass of the Protestant Chris- 
tians of this country arrayed against the 
great mass of the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians—each party thinking and saying 
hard and bitter and violent things about 
each other; each party cherishing the 
worst suspicions about the motives and 
purposes of the other; each party believ- 
ing that the other is plotting to take away 
its liberties, and perhaps to exterminate it 
by assassination or carnage. Not all the 
Protestants and not all the Roman Cath- 
olics will give room in their hearts to such 
dark thoughts and fears and enmities, but 
most of them will;*«and the mob-mind, 
which always dominates these epidemics, 
will reduce to silence the majority of 
those who know that this is mainly in- 
sanity.” 


The first mutterings of the eruption 
Dr. Gladden hears in the whispers in 
Protestant circles “that the Catholics 
are meeting by stealth, from night 
to night, in the basements of their 
churches, to drill for the impending 
insurrection. If the ¢hurch has no 
basement, it matters not; the story is 
just as freely told, and just as readily 
believed. ... Rumors will be heard 
of consignments of arms being deliv- 
ered by night to Roman Catholics; they 
are apt to come in coffins; that adds 
a shudder to the tale and makes it more 
enticing.” 

Dr. Gladden reproduces a sample 
program of “Six Sunday-Evening Lec- 
tures on Roman Catholicism” recently 
delivered in his city: 


“ 


1. Why Preach Against the Roman 
Catholic Church? (A Shot-Gun Load.) 


CURRENT OPINION 


THE VERGE OF ANOTHER ANTI- 


PAPAL PANIC? 


Rifle Balls. 

“2. Popedom. This lecture will expose 
the most palpable fraud of human history. 

“3. The Priesthood. Testimony of his- 
tory, ex-Catholics, and first-hand infor- 
mation. 

“4. The Auricular Confession. An in- 
iquity that ought to be prohibitéd by law. 

“s. Rome’s Bloody Hands. No man- 
eating tiger ever thirsted for blood as has 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

“6. Romanism and American Institu- 
tions. If red blood flows in your veins 
the Pope’s ambition to rule our beloved 
country and reduce it to the level of Italy 
and Spain will set your nerves a-tingle and 
cause you to engage in the great fight 
that is on.” 


Look out for forged documents, 
counsels Dr. Gladden, purporting to 
come from the Roman Hierarchy. au- 
thorizing crimes against Protestant 
employers and neighbors, with abso- 
lution for the same. “Old bulls and 
decretals of the dark ages will be dug 
up and exploited, and it will be in- 
sinuated, or perhaps boldly asserted, 
that the policy indicated in them is still 
ruling the Roman Catholic Church.” 
In the last epidemic Dr. Gladden re- 
calls the forged papal encyclical at- 
tributed to Pope Leo XIII. purporting 
to set a date in 1893 for exterminat- 
ing all heretics in the United States, 
and the armed vigil of members of 
the secret anti-Catholic order on the 
night when nothing happened. 

Not all ill-will and suspicion are on 
the Protestant side, however, accord- 
ipyg to Dr. Gladden. He finds some 
Roman Catholic newspapers reason- 
able and fair in their treatment of 
Protestants; but “as a rule the readers 
of such papers get a very unfavorable 
impression of the purposes and prac- 
tices of their Protestant brethren.” He 
asserts that when they have gained 
numerical majority in some communi- 
ties the tendency of Roman Catholics 
to push the interests of their own 
church and its adherents is sometimes 
pretty strenuous: “It is not true of all 
Roman Catholic hierarchs, but it is 
true of some of them, that their ambi- 
tion to rule the State is not well con- 
cealed. I think that there is need of 
resisting such tendencies.” 


“The Roman Catholic clerics are ill- 
advised when they undertake, no matter 
how adroitly, to dictate the politics and the 
policies of the commonwealth. I speak as 
one who has seen this thing at work in 
our own history, and who knows that it 
was not a good thing. Our own Congre- 
gational ministers once aspired to be and 
succeeded in being the rulers of New Eng- 
land. The government of the early col- 
onies was practically a theocracy, admin- 
istered by the clergy. The worst things 
that were ever done in New England were 
done at the dictation of Congregational 


ministers. It was not good for them, nor 
was it good for the people, that they 
claimed and exercized this power. It was 
a great day for New England and for 
Congregationalism when this clerical yoke 
was broken. I think that we Congrega- 
tionalists are about the last people in the 
world to want to try that experiment over 
again, or to consent to have this domi- 
nation usurped by any other set of clergy.” 


“The fact is,” asserts Dr. Gladden, 
“we have got to learn to live together 
in this country—Protestants and Cath- 
olics.” 


“If either party should undertake to ex- 
terminate the other, the process would be 
somewhat difficult. The only questiorf is 
whether. we shall live together in peace 
or in enmity. If we are to have peace, 
we must study the things that make for 
peace; each party must be ready to see 
the good side of the other; must learn to 
put the best and not the worst construction 
on the words and deeds of the other; 
must avoid all bitter and uncharitable 
judgments; must put away all thoughts of 
domination. We must be friends, Prot- 
estants and Catholics. No other relation 
is conceivable. And there is no worse 
enemy of Christ or of his country than 
the man who seeks to inflame and poison 
the minds of either Protestants or Catho- 
lics with suspicions and fears and resent- 
ments and enmities toward the other.” 


Among the suggestions which Dr. 
Gladden offers to his fellow Protes- 
tants are these: Make the narrator of 
Catholic plots give authorities and fur- 
nish evidence; talk with Roman Cath- 
olic neighbors and friends about the 
relation of the churches; make a list 
of the Roman Catholics whom you 
know and see how many you think 
capable of robbing you of your lib- 
erties or murdering you in your bed; 
remember that “there never was a day 
when clerical influence was so weak 
in European politics as it is to-day.” 
The danger of clerical domination of 
this country, he says, whether by Con- 
gregationals or Catholics, is not im- 
minent: 


“The last Roman Catholic paper I 
opened alleged that there are seventy-five 
millions of non-Catholics in the United 
States. That would mean that there can 
be no more than twenty or twenty-five 
millions of Catholics. In any attempt to 
impose clerical rule, the Protestant forces 
would find themselves strongly supported 
by the great majority of the secret orders, 
and by the entire socialistic contingent of 
our population. There does not appear to 
be any adequate reason why seventy-five 
millions should be shuddering with fear 
that twenty millions are about to subjugate 
or exterminate them. The mood which 
yields to such a panic is the reverse of 
heroic.” 


Meantime, evidences of bitterness 
multiply. Roman Catholic bodies con- 
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THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


Scenes from The Life of Christ as shown in the movies. 


tinue to pass boycott resolutions 
against the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion on account of the appointment of 
Mayor Nathan of Rome as commis- 
sioner from Italy. “No Catholic 
should patronize, or visit, or have any- 
thing whatever to do with any section 
or department of the exposition with 
which Nathan has any connection or 
association,” says the New York Free- 
man’s Journal. The anti-Romanist 
Christian Herald, New York, under 
the caption “Father Phelan Called to 
Order,” reprints in full the letter from 
the Apostolic Delegate to Washing- 
ton, John Bonzano, directing the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis to summon Father 
Phelan, intimate to him that he must 
change his method of writing (as ed- 
itor of The Western Watchman in- 
dulging in criticism of bishops), and 
if he should fail to do this withdraw 
the necessary permission for editing 
a public journal. By direction Father 
Phelan reprinted the Apostolic letter 
in full in his paper without comment. 
But in the same issue he writes: “We 
do not see why the Catholics of the 
United States should try to bankrupt 
San Francisco and the whole State of 
California because the King of Italy 
has seen fit to designate a Freemason 
churl to represent his government at 
the Panama Exposition. What can 
the directors do in the premises?” 
The recent rise of a flood of ve- 
hement anti-Catholic publications has 
been phenomenal, and supports Dr. 
Gladden’s panic theory. One called 
The Menace claims a circulation ex- 
ceeding a million and a half, and there 
are a dozen or more similar period- 
icals in the field. The Menace carries 
a sketch of a mitre-crowned skull and 
crossbones on one side of its title 
heading, labeled “Temporal Power a 
Public Menace,” and on the opposite 
side a sketch of a public schoolhouse 
labeled “The Antidote for Papal 








Poison.” The style of this militant 
Missouri paper is sufficiently indicated 
by a few sample headlines from a sin- 
gle issue, such as: “Money Collected 
by Nuns for Orphans is Spent for 
Whisky by the Priest”; “Rome Has 
Black Christ for Black Dupes”; “Be- 
ware of the Holy Hospital”; “The 
Menace Forces the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy to Salute the Stars and 
Stripes.” Roman Catholic papers are 
protesting that such publications should 
be excluded from the mails. America 
reprints the text of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution thus circu- 
lated which calls for denial of public 
or public school office to any person 
“who owes allegiance to any foreign 
king, country, or individual”; the rais- 
ing of the American flag daily over 
churches as well as schools and public 
buildings, expulsion of Jesuits and 
abolition of convents and nunneries, 
and either marriage or surgical op- 
eration for ordained clergy. America 
calls this “A Burning Shame,” saying: 


“Imagine this and other matter of its 
kind carried into Catholic homes by of- 
ficials whose salary is drawn from money 
of Catholics, too. Indignation is almost 
too great for words. Protestantism is 
welcome to its heroes; but let these heroes 
understand that if the final issue comes, 
there are both priests and laymen who can 
and will protect themselves. .. . 

“For some time past Catholics have 
been calumniated and ridiculed in a man- 
ner that is well-nigh past belief. Their 
motives have been misrepresented, their 
faith has been reviled, their priests have 
been branded as scoundrels, their nuns 
have been made a hissing and a by-word. 
The very halls of Congress have rung 
with denunciation of their supreme act of 
adoration as idolatrous. Catholics have 
been put on the level with the offscourings 
of the people. Thieves, adulterers, trait- 
ors, idolaters, such are the terms applied 
to them, either in the press or on the floor 
of Congress, in the very presence of 
Catholic Congressmen apparently too cow- 
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ON THE WAY TO GOLGOTHA 


ardly to utter a syllable of protest or a 
word of indignation. Ignorance has not 
yet reached its limit; impudence has not 
gone to its full bounds; hatred has not 
become sufficie..tly great; attempts to stir 
up civil and religious strife are not numer- 
ous enough. New ignorance must be dis- 
played, new hatred must be stirred, new 
insults must be invented. The govern- 
ment which has sworn to protect all citi- 
zens in their rights, irrespective of race 
or creed, will be a tool for this. Its mails 
vill be at the service of abandoned men 
who wish to force their evil papers into 
Catholic homes.” 


There is no doubt that on the whole 
such attacks upon the Catholic Church, 
writes Rev. Dr. Frederick Lynch, a 
prominent Congregational minister of 
New York City, in a leading editorial 
in the Christian Work, “not only de- 
feat their end, but mightily strengthen 
the Catholic Church. It is also a ques- 
tion whether the Protestant Church 
ever heads off the Catholic Church in 
its use of methods distasteful to Prot- 
estants by any attacks, by resolutions 
of ministers’ meetings, or by lecture- 
ships maintained to disclose the ne- 
farious things in the Roman Catholic 
Church.” He continues: 


“Protestants will never really hinder the 
Catholic Church in accomplishing its ends 
by what it thinks evil machinations except 
by strengthening its own position mightily 
and outdoing the Catholic Church in zeal 
for some of those same ends both are 
seeking. As we see the conflict it is the 
means the Catholic Church uses that 
frightens Protestants more than the ends 
it has in view. No one can object to the 
Catholic Church desiring religious train- 
ing for all its children. It is when Catho- 
lics try to divert public funds to their own 
schools that the objection comes. It is not 
because the Catholic wants his missions 
and schools to the Indians enlarged and 
more fully maintained that people criticize 
him. It is when he tries to divert govern- 
ment funds to these purposes. No one ob- 
jects to the Roman Catholics holding a 
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thanksgiving service in Washington for 
the South American States, and we sup- 
pose few would seriously object to a 
President of the United States honoring 
such a service by his presence, inasmuch 
as it is a sort of official function of South 
Americans. But if the Catholic Church 
should slyly send out reports around the 
world giving the impression that this is 
the official service of the nation, then ob- 
jection would be proper. And so on, one 
method after another is distasteful and 
seems fraught with evil to Protestants, 
and there is no doubt but that some ends 
that Church has in view seem equally a 
menace, namely, the restoration of tem- 
poral power, the participation of the 
Church in political programs, and the 
strengthening of her influence with gov- 
ernments. 

“Wherever these methods, tendencies 
and political ends exist we oppose the 
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Catholic Church in its activities along 
these lines just as vigorously as does any- 
one. But we are convinced that the 
Protestant is often taking the most futile 
course to protect the nation or to win in 
the conflict for predominance in the re- 
ligious world.” 


Dr. Lynch points out that instead 
of wasting energy protesting against 
Roman Catholics going to Washing- 
ton, Protestants have now ‘sent Rev. 
Dr. H. K. Carroll there to represent 
them, and Roman Catholics have wel- 
comed this strengthening of religion 
at the capital. A few weeks ago the 
Roman Catholic agent and the sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of 
Churches walked arm in arm into the 
President’s office and put before him 





the religious claims of the Navy. Dr. 
Lynch concludes: 


“There are moral issues continually be- 
fore Congress, and often they bear as 
directly on Protestants as on Catholics. 
The way to check legislation partial to 
Catholicism—if there is any such—is to be 
there as ably represented as are the Catho- 
lics seeking the proper legislation or those 
great religious issues Protestants have at 
stake. The way to meet the aggressive- 
ness of Roman Catholicism as a whole 
throughout the nation is to be more ag- 
gressive as Protestants by all justifiable 
methods. If every Protestant were as 
eager for the supremacy of the Church 
over the moral, spiritual, religious life of 
the people and the nation as the Catholic 
is for his, we doubt if there would 
long be any Roman Catholic problem in 
America.” 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS SHOWN IN 


OT PROGRESSIVE Amer- 

ica nor the advanced reli- 

gious thought of Protestant 

Europe but the conserv- 

ative Greek Oriental Church 
of Rumania has produced on a large 
scale the Life of Christ on the film 
of the popular movies. It is the ex- 
tremely modern film house of Pathé 
Brothers which has accomplished this, 
with a success that makes the matter 
notable. Throughout Rumania this 
film has been reproduced again and 
again, the Minister of War has urged 
the soldiers of the army to attend, the 
royal family has honored its produc- 
tion with their presence, and even the 
heads of the Orthodox Church and 
the clergy of the capital city of the 
kingdom have attended and have been 
“delighted” with what they saw. The 
public schools have been dismissed so 
that the children can go and see and 
be edified. 

Dr. H. Petri, a German 
writer of note, has recently 
analyzed this pictorial ac- 
count of Christ’s life. He 
declares that the artistic 
scenery surrounding the ca- 
reer of Christ is indeed beau- 
tiful, often in fact exquisite, 
and the scenic setting of this 
biblical drama has without 
doubt contributed largely to 
its success, but, Dr. Petri 
goes on, in its religious ef- 
fects the film is and must be 
a failure. Such scenes as 
the birth in Bethlehem, the 
flight to Egypt, as also other 
events that readily yield 
themselves to purposes of a 
movie, like the miracles, are 
excellently done; but the se- 


THE MOVIES 


lection of material as well as the 
manner in which details are worked 
out show that the author had in mind 
sensational or semi-sensational pur- 
poses rather than religious. 

Such important events in the life 
of Christ, for example, as the Sermon 
on the Mount are omitted because they 
could not readily be utilized on a film. 
Very realistic is the Slaughter of the 
Innocents in Bethlehem, and the col- 
lapse of Jesus on the way to Golgotha, 
in which a fanatical Jew is represented 
as striking Christ and soldiers as prick- 
ing him with a lance every time he 
breaks down, which he is represented 
as doing only too often. The Awak- 
ening of Lazarus is pictured with the 
tomb open to the audience, and the 
dead man is represented in the gradual 
process of coming to life again. All 
these and kindred episodes that readily 
lend themselves to vivid reproduction 





THE KISS OF BETRAYAL 
From the Life of Christ.in the Movies. 


are most realistically portrayed. In 
the making of wine out of water in 
Cana, Jesus is pictured rather as a 
magician, and in the awakening of the 
daughter of Jairus the gospel story 
is misrepresented in that Christ is pic- 
tured as doing this in public. The 
picture of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, Petri declares to be entirely 
unfortunate, as Christ and his disci- 
ples are represented as standing around 
a table, each with a filled glass in his 
hand, while Judas has emptied his. 
The disciples then leave the room 
still chewing their food. The scene in 
Gethsemane is dramatic, especially the 
actions and despair of Judas. The 
final picture of the Ascension pictures 
God the Father as an old man with a 
long beard; over him hovers the Holy 
Spirit in the form of a dove, and to 
the right and left are angels swing- 
ing censers and engaged in musical 
exercizes. ; 

Dr. Petri concludes with 
the statement: “Such efforts 
to depict the life of Jesus 
must always fail, as the 
movies cannot convey re- 
ligious convictions or edify 
the soul. Only the formal- 
istic and crude religious 
ideas and ideals of the Ori- 
ental Church can favor such 
methods of picturing Christ 
and his work.” 

There are 9,000 feet of 
this film which reproduces in 
colors. It rents for $100 a 
day and was first shown in 
the United States on the Shu- 
bert circuit during Easter 
season, according to agents 
of Pathé Fréres from whom 
photographs were obtained. 
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COOPERATING AFFILIATION BETWEEN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARIES OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS 


HE Chicago Theological Sem- 

inary, one of the most im- 

portant schools of the Con- 

gregational denomination, by 

unanimous vote of its direct- 
ors, will hereafter be associated with 
the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, Baptist, in a cooperative 
plan of education for the ministry. 
The Seminary will continue to be in- 
dependently controlled, but conditions 
of admission will be uniform and stu- 
dents may take courses under either 
faculty, thus enlarging the range of 
elective work and opportunity for spe- 
cialization. Already associated with 
the Divinity School are the Disciples’ 
Divinity House, the Ryder House, and 
the Norwegian Baptist Divinity House. 
The affiliation of the Chicago Semi- 
nary will make the membership of the 
associated theological faculties include 
between forty and fifty professors, and 
more than 250 courses will be avail- 
able. 

The present Divinity School is a 
graduate school with five organized 
groups of courses: Preparation for 
the Pastorate, Religious Education, 
Social Service, Foreign Missions, and 
highly organized special courses lead- 
ing to the university degree of Ph.D. 
A Graduate School of Religion and 
Ethics for graduates of theological 
seminaries, with specialized or voca- 
tional courses, is projected as a result 
of the latest affiliation. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the 
Divinity School (who is also presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches and director of Religious 
Work of Chautauqua Institution), 
writes in the Chicago Advance: 


“Above and beyond the academi: advan- 
tages, the personal and public significance 
of this cooperation is sure to mark an 
epoch in the educational development of 


MEXICAN CONSTITUTIONALISTS 


HE coming into power of the 
Constitutionalists in Mexico 
can hardly fail to raise an 
acute church question which 
thus far appears to have oc- 
casioned little comment save in the 
Roman Catholic press. These journals 
have bitterly criticized Francisco Villa 
in particular and discover in each 
succeeding manifesto of the Constitu- 
tionalists a sentence of extermination 
against the Roman Catholic Church. 
4merica, New York, cites the resolu- 
tions of the Villa-Carranza conference 
at Torreon in July agreeing “to pun- 
ish and exact responsibility from the 


Chicago which will have consequences far 
afield. It may do much to shade off the 
too sharp lines between the sacred and the 
secular, as religion and all the relation- 
ships of life are studied together, as stu- 
dents in many departments and studies 
meet and mingle. The unity of all life 
may thus be impressed. The identifica- 
tion of religion with everything common 
to man will be more apparent. The ap- 
plication of the common faith to the social 
conditions of the common life can be 
brought to bear both in theory and prac- 
tice more effectively through the combined 
resources of both institutions. 

“Without compromize of the distinctive 
tenet or sacrifice of unique heritage, or 
loss of institutional independence, or 
change of charter, or alienation of funds, 
or weakening denomination | fellowship, 
this reciprocity will be the working de- 
monstration of the larger loyalty to more 
fundamental principles, to the higher ideals 
of the greater common cause. It will show 
that there can be an agreement to differ in 
some things that is entirely consistent with 
the agreement to work together for most 
things. It may be the beginning of the 
end of much waste, duplication, competi- 
tion, misunderstandings between denom- 
inations and denominational institutions 
which have far more in common than to 
divide them. It may be followed by the 
grouping of other church training schools 
around the University such as is taking 
place in Montreal and Toronto and on 
some of the foreign mission fields of these 
same denominations, such as has long been 
successfully demonstrated at old Oxford 
in the cooperation of church colleges with 
the universities.” 


By removal to the South Side of 
Chicago, comments The Congrega- 
tionalist, of Boston, “the school not 
only roots itself in a section in which 
the ordinary man studying theology 
would prefer to live, but acquires the 
advantage of affiliation with Chicago 
University and with the other denomi- 
national schools of the prophets now 





CHURCH QUESTION 


Roman Catholic clergy who materially 
or intellectually have assisted the 
usurper Victoriano Huerta,” and de- 
clares that the issue is “up to” the 
United States government: 


“The issue is: the Constitutionalists 
have adopted the organized persecution, 
suppression, annihilation of the Catholic 
Church as such, as part of their policy. 
That is the first part of the issue. It has 
another part, of interest to every fair- 
minded American citizen. This part is: 
the United States Government has allowed 
itself to stand as patron and abettor not 
of the Constitutionalists but of the Con- 
stitutionalist policy. Here then is the 
whole issue, both parts of it in one: 


grouped around that great educa- 
tional center. We presume the inde- 
pendence of the institution will not 
suffer by the change, and that its own 
inner life and activities will proceed 
substantially as heretofore.” 


“With Andover now linked with Har- 
vard, Pacific with the State University at 
Berkeley and Yale and Oberlin long ago 
officially related to their undergraduate 
communities, only Hartford and Bangor 
are left of the original six northern Con- 
gregational seminaries to represent the un- 
affliated idea in theological education. 
May the result at Chicago be as satisfac- 
tory from the point of view of students, 
character of work done and influence in 
the community as has been the case at 
Cambridge and Berkeley.” 


The Baptist Standard, Chicago, re- 
gards the affiliation as “one of the 
most significant steps ever taken in 
theological education in the United 
States,” but takes the occasion to 
point a moral to Baptists themselves: 


“We have long felt that some such affil- 
iation as this ought to take place among 
some of our Baptist theological semina- 
ries, four of which are hardly more than 
300 miles apart, and two of which are in 
the same state. Separate maintenance, in- 
volving duplication of effort and conse- 
quent waste of funds, is almost criminal. 
We hope that the time may not be long 
until the boards of trustees of some of 
our Baptist schools will at least investi- 
gate the legal possibilities and the moral 
obligation of joining forces. Something is 
wrong when two of our seminaries have 
scholarship funds too large to spend legit- 
imately for this purpose with their present 
number of students, while another sem- 
inary, like the one on the Pacific Coast, 
is making an heroic struggle in a needy 
field with practically no resources. If 
only some Baptist Hercules could pluck 
up one, of our eastern seminaries and 
plant it, with its endowments, in Denver 
or on the Pacific Coast!” 


AND THE 


the Mexican Constitutionalists have of- 
ficially made the annihilation of the 
Catholic Church part of their policy and 
our Government has permitted itself to 
stand before the world as patron of that 
policy. The Mexican rebels have quoted 
us as patrons, are using our patronage 
to abet their interest and further their 
plans. In short, our Government, as 
such, has been made to stand before 
the world as an assistant to a political 
party in a foreign country, whose of- 
ficial policy is destruction of the Catho- 
lic Church. There is the naked issue. 
It could not be clearer. There is no 
chance of misunderstanding it. It is com- 
mended to the consideration of those in 
power.” 
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John Reed, the brilliant correspond- 
ent of the Metropolitan Magazine with 
Villa’s army in Mexico, has described 
the expulsion of Spaniards from Chi- 
huahua on ten days’ notice, by Villa’s 
order, and quoted Villa’s reply to the 
American consul through whom pro- 
test was made, as follows: 


“We Mexicans have had 300 years of 
the Spaniards. They have not changed 
since the conquistadores. They disrupted 
the Empire and enslaved the people. We 
did not ask them to mingle their blood 
with ours. Twice we drove them out of 
Mexico and allowed them to return with 
the same rights as Mexicans, and they 
used these rights to steal away our land, 
to make the people slaves, and to take 
up arms against the cause of liberty. 
They supported Porfirio Diaz. They 
were perniciously active in politics. It 
was the Spaniards who framed the plot 
that put Huerta into the palace. When 
Madero was murdered, the Spaniards in 
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every state of the Republic held ban- 
quets of rejoicing. They thrust on us 
the greatest superstition the world has 
ever known—the Catholic Church. They 
ought to be killed for that alone. I con- 
sider we are being very generous with 
them.” 


According to press dispatches the 
Constitutionalist governor and com- 
mander of the State of Nuevo Laredo, 
Antonio I. Villareal, has issued a 
decree regulating Roman Catholic 
churches and schools “in the interest 
of public health, morality and justice,” 
declaring that “the Church has been 
a pernicious factor in disruption and 
discord and has entirely forgotten the 
spiritual mission.” The decree expels 
all foreign Roman Catholic priests and 
Jesuits and requires priestly absten- 
tion from politics, prohibits confes- 
sion, requires official supervision of 
schools, and allows ringing of church- 





bells only to celebrate fiestas in honor 
of the country or for triumphs of the 
Constitutionalist army! 

At a recent session of representa- 
tives of Protestant mission boards in 
Cincinnati a repartition of mission 
fields in Mexico was agreed upon 
by Congregationalists, Baptists, Disci- 
ples, Friends, Southern Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Associated Reformed Pres- 
byterians, and Presbyterians North. 
Consolidation of theological schools 
around Mexico City and of publica- 
tions, redistribution of high schools, 
and the establishment of a college that 
shall provide classes for women were 
recommended to the various denomi- 
national boards. The combined appel- 
lation of “The Evangelical Church,” 
with the denominational name in brack- 
ets following, for Mexican churches, 
was approved, similar to the Philippine 
missionary policy. 


TOLERANCE IN RELIGION AS A GLORIFICATION OF 
INTELLECTUAL COWARDICE 


S IT true that tolerance is a sign 

of decaying standards of belief 

and thought? Assuming that tol- 

erance grows out of a sense of 

uncertainty regarding truth, in- 
tolerance comes in as the constructive 
force. For example, decadent Roman 
civilization tolerated every sort of 
morals, philosophy, religion. The rise 
of that civilization which succeeded it 
was heralded by the intolerant perse- 
cution of Christianity, itself an intol- 
erant movement. Thus argues Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, in pointing out “The Danger 
of Tolerance in Religion.” Construct- 
ive thinking in reg2rd to marriage 
and the problems of sex has become 
intolerant; in politics, education, lite- 
rature, “we are gradually and hope- 
fully emerging from an age of good- 
natured tolerance into one of contra- 
dictory and frankly clashing ideas and 
ideals.” But “the very same man who 
is a healthy bigot on sex-relationship, 
politics, economics, and what not else, 
imagines that in religion he is bound, 
if he would be in accord with the Zeit- 
geist, to be tolerant of all kinds of re- 
ligious belief or disbelief.” Mr. Bell 
proceeds: 


“Of course, part of this attitude is due 
to the impression, not now so prevalent 
as once it was, that truth is truth demon- 
strable physically, and that religion, which 
is incapable of such demonstration, is a 
thing in which uncertainty is inevitable. 
(Of course such an assumption is quite 
unscientific.) The main reason for it, 
however, is the unthinking or superficially 
thinking assumption that mankind has de- 
veloped religiously from intolerance into 
tolerance, and that tolerance, complete, un- 
questioned, is the highest point yet reached 
in the development of religion. Students 


of the history of religion know that this is 
not so. They know that there have always 
been successive waves of tolerance and in- 
tolerance in religion, as in every other 
realm of human thought, and that religion 
has evolved out of tolerance into intoler- 
ance just as often, and as rightly, as the 
other way about. Most of us, however, 
know nothing of this. The result of this 
mistake of ours is that the return or pro- 
gression toward constructive intolerance 
manifested in every other line of thought 
to-day is almost entirely absent from 
modern religious thinking.” 


In the popular campaigns for 
“Church Unity,” Mr. Bell notices that 
what is to unite is never defined, tho 
pulpits and compliments may be ex- 
changed. “If this was the sort of thing 
Christ wanted,” Mr. Bell asks, “why 
did He not practise this modern, toler- 
ant method when He was on earth?” 


“Why did He not seek to conciliate, on 
a basis of mutual toleration, the Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees, for instance, instead 
of denouncing them both for differing 
from his own conception of religion? 
Why did He preach things so definite as 
to alienate most of the people whom He 
came to earth to save? Why did He die? 
Apparently it was because He uttered such 
definite and positive teaching as to force, 
by his very intolerance, the reflex intoler- 
ance of those opposed to that teaching. It 
is apparent to any one who reads the 
Gospels that Christ stood for definiteness 
in religion, that He himself died rather 
than tolerate the religious ideas of most of 
his contemporaries, and that He earnestly 
urged his followers to imitate the stead- 
fastness of his example. He prayed, it is 
true, that all the world might become 
united; but He must have meant united 
on the positive and definite platform on 
which He himself stood. Any other in- 
terpretation would stultify not merely His 
words but His whole life.” 


Our present efforts to be tclerant in 
religion, as analyzed by the Atlantic 
essayist, are based upon the presup- 
position that there is no such thing 
as objective religious truth: 


“This is to say that, in the thing which 
for a human being must correlate all his 
other thought and activity—namely his 
theory of life, his religion,—there is no 
objective reality at all, toward which he 
may approximate. This is to deny that 
there is anything which may rightly be 
called fundamental truth. It is to exalt 
peace at any price into the throne of ulti- 
mate reality. It is to destroy the search 
for that reality. It is to glorify intel- 
lectual cowardice and inefficiency. It is 
not merely to destroy a rational basis for 
morals; it is, in the end, to destroy a 
rational basis for thinking as a whole. 

“To prohibit men from attempting to 
lift themselves up toward the realities of 
eternity, to compel them to abandon the 
mighty gropings which have ever char- 
acterized the seers—intolerant because 
they were seers and not politicians—and 
to substitute for these a unified ‘religion’ 
consisting of platitudes about being good 
to one’s grandmother and similar banal- 


ities—to do this would be a dire calamity’ 


to the generation and to the race.” 


Better the bitter intolerance of those 
who believe too much and too strongly, 
concludes Mr. Bell, than the easy com- 
plaisance of those who believe too 
little. “Better the Inquisition and the 
tack than the drugging of those who 
else might seek for God. Better that 
we live and die slaves to a half-truth, 
or a millionth-truth, than that we re- 
fuse to look for truth at all. Better 
even that in religion a man should 
live and die believing with all his soul 
in a lie, than that he should merely 
exist, believing in nothing.” 
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— the Future Out 
of Futurism. 


HEN Joaquin Miller, wearing 

a white velvet jacket and a 

red sombrero, or something 
of the sort, went to London he was 
enthusiastically received by London 
society. Here, said the veterans of a 
thousand teas, is a real American 
Poet! How picturesque and exotic 
and entertaining! And when Mr. 
Marinetti failed to convert his native 
Italy to Futurism, he, too, went to 
London. And in that city he and his 
fantastic “movement” found a_ wel- 
come. Futurism produces some pic- 
tures compared with which the famous 
“Nude Descending the Stairs” is al- 
most photographic. It produces prose 
or verse (no one knows which it is) 
compared with which Gertrude Stein’s 
“Tender Buttons: Things, Food, Ob- 
jects” is lucid and coherent. But the 
London counterparts of Hermione and 
her “little group of serious thinkers” 
have “taken up” Mr. Marinetti and 
Futurism. There has been a Futurist 
exhibition and Mr. Marinetti’s lectures 
have been well attended. Some Eng- 
lish critics have praised Futurism, 
some have condemned it. All who 
have discussed it have taken it se- 
riously —except Mr. Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. But Mr. Chesterton’s 
favorite method of attack is to re- 
fuse to take things seriously. An 
effective method it is, as Mr. Joseph 
McCabe and many another of his 
adversaries know to their cost. His 
Homeric laughter has blown many 
a sham into oblivion, and in a recent 
issue of T. P.’s Weekly (which now, 
by the way, is edited by Mr. Hol- 
brook Jackson, author of “The Eight- 
een Nineties”) he subjects Futurism to 
the batteries of his destructive mirth. 
In the first place, he tells us, he rather 
likes Mr. Marinetti. This vivacious 
revolutionary’s praise of the literary 
value of calamities and violence, he 
thinks, is only a dithyrambic and 
transcendental way of praising the old- 
fashioned practical joke. Mr. Chester- 
ton then gives the following cruelly 
practical parody of the Futurist spirit: 


“Thus, you or I might say, in the 
casual course of our social custom: ‘Let’s 
make a butter-slide for the bishop.’ But 
Mr. Marinetti would say: ‘The Priest, 
laden with the age-long fatness and slow- 
ness of a blind and swinish Past, shall 
suddenly change his -plodding tread for 
one mad moment of the Glory of Speed. 
His legs shall aviate with an insane 
smoothness; he shall claw the air with 


hooked fingers; he shall find the impossi- 
ble postures.’ 

“Or, suppose you or I were giving hos- 
pitality to some princess or peeress, we 
might say, in our hospitable mood: ‘Let’s 
make her an apple-pie bed.’ It might 
awaken her silvery laughter—or our sil- 
very laughter, anyhow. But Mr. Mari- 
netti would not be content with laughter ; 
he would: want seriousness as well. He 
would say (speaking of the apple-pie 
bed): ‘Sleep is our foe! We have abol- 
ished Night! We affirm to Italy, Lon- 
don, and the Suburbs that every bed is a 
grave! The Futurist Bed, which, we an- 








CHESTERTON 
IS A POOR PRACTICAL 


SAYS THAT FUTURISM 
JOKE 


nounce, refuses admission to the abject 
suppliant who asks from it the old repose. 
What exploded drama can compare with 
the vigilance and vigor with which the 
Bed baffles and eludes the statuesque 
wrestlings of the Man! This seriousness 
is all that Mr. Marinetti has added to the 
good old Christian practical joke. But, 
when all is said, there is a certain Latin 
lightness of touch in the way he does it, 
that makes it very hard for me to be- 
lieve that he takes such seriousness seri- 
ously.” 


Futurism as an Evil 
Asceticism. 


R. CHESTERTON refuses to 
M consider Mr. Marinetti except 
as a joker or a joke. But 
when he discusses the philosophy of 


Futurism, if it may be called a philoso- 
phy, he is grave enough. This and 
similar esthetic schools, he says, are 
but the toilsome and rather tired resur- 
rection of something with which the 
early and medieval Church was cease- 
lessly at war—the heresy of evil as- 
ceticism. The paradox of Futurism is 
that it has no future, it is sterile and 
suicidal. Therefore, so far as there is 
any principle in it at all, it is that prin- 
ciple of death which was in the ancient 
heresies,—the wrong kind of asceti- 
cism. Futurism, he says, combines 
asceticism with anarchy and bases 
both on a kind of pessimism. He 
finds a striking resemblance between 
the Gnostics and Manichees and the 
Futurists, who despise the separate 
senses and the strong arts that have 
been built on the separate senses. He 
says in conclusion: 


“Yet the creed that is now reproached 
as ascetic has in all ages fought this 
strange and horrible decorum. The 
deepest of all indecencies is to strip the 
soul of its body. It is blasphemy to 
despise the forms of things; to have 
eyes and see not, to have ears and hear 
not; to have only an imprisoned mind. 
This is something worse than bodily 
murder that banishes the soul and leaves 
a dead body. This is spiritual murder 
that banishes the body, and leaves a dead 
soul.” 


A Counter Revolution to 
Futurism. 


HE Futurists have other troubles 
T than those due to Mr. Chester- 

ton’s attack. They have lately 
suffered a secession from their ranks. 
From the press of the John Lane Com- 
pany, strange to say, comes Blast, an 
illustrated quarterly which is described 
on the title page as “The Organ of the 
Great English Vortex.” Vorticism, we 
learn, is a revolutionary movement 
which has arisen among London pain- 
ters, sculptors and writers, and it is 
to supplant Futurism. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis is the leader of the Vorticists 
and the editor of Blast. He contributes 
to his magazine several unintelligible 
drawings and a composition entitled 
“The Enemy of the Stars,” which is 
said to be a play. All that a non-Vor- 
ticist can understand of this play is 
that the names of the two characters 
are Arghol and Hanp. Ezra Pound, 
who is an American, contributes sev- 
eral specimens of the sort of verse he 
has been writing since he stopped mak- 
ing poetry, and endeavors to show that 
all Vorticist poets must be Imagistes. 
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There are an ultra-naturalistic short 
story by Rebecca West, an instalment 
of a harmless novel by Ford Madox 
Hueffer, and pictures by several men, 
including Edward Wadsworth and 
Jacob Epstein, who made the notori- 
ous monument to Oscar Wilde. The 
publishers claim that Blast expresses 
the artistic spirit of to-day as “The 
Yellow Book” expressed that of 
the eighteen-nineties. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis says that Vorticism gives a 
death-blow to Impressionism and Fu- 
turism and “all the refuse of naif sci- 
ence.” And Mr. Ezra Pound exclaims, 
‘“Marinetti is a corpse!” The truth of 
the matter seems to be that the literary 
revolutionists of London resent the 
popularity of Marinetti and his Italian 
Futurism. Therefore they have made 
for themselves a movement more ex- 
treme than Futurism, and they urge 
the public to be patriotic and encourage 
only British insanity. As a writer in 
the New York Times points out, the 
Vorticists have at any rate succeeded 
in redueing Futurism to its ultimate 
absurdity; it is impossible for the pub- 
lic to endure any further “progress” in 
this direction. Vorticism has killed 
Futurism; but its own life is a risk 
which no wise insurance company will 
accept. The issuance of a second num- 
ber of Blast is about as probable as a 
Jacobite uprising. 


A Reactionary Realist. 

N ENGLISH critic once stated 
At the public never could take 

seriously a writer with such a 
name as Higginson. The years passed 
and Thomas Wentworth of that ilk 
succeeded in attaining high place in 
the world of letters. Now Mr. Oliver 
Onions is busily engaged in living 
down his name, or, rather, in making 
his readers associaté it with vivid por- 
trayals of life and forceful expres- 
sion of interesting ideas. His “Gray 
Youth” (George H. Doran Company), 
which was published in England in two 
volumes bearing the titles “The Two 
Kisses” and “A Crooked Mile,” is as 
graphically realistic as his remarkable 
novel “In Accordance with the Evi- 
dence,” and it has the further interest 
of being an attack on most of the 
economic literary and artistic fads of 
the day. Cosimo Pratt is a dilettante 
in art. Amory Towers is a painter 
who becomes famous through a picture 
which she dedicates to the Feminist 
cause. These two young people are in 
love with each other, but a queer mod- 
ern perversity makes them try to re- 
press the impulses and instincts of sex. 
At last nature triumphs, they are con- 
ventionally married, and Amory has 
twins. They are surrounded by a com- 
pany of young Feminists, Futurists and 
other “ists” whose eccentricities give 
Mr. Onions an opportunity to exercize 
his powers of satire. The Nation 
thinks that Mr. Onions’ indignation at 
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times gets the better of his sense of 
humor and of his sense of reality, and 
that his anxiety not to overlook any 
folly of a foolish age interferes with 





PORTRAIT OF A ROMANTIC REALIST 
Leonard Merrick, an English writer with a 
French style. 


the coherency of his story. The critic 
Says, in part: 


“Mr. Onions has taken a careful look 
around the social horizon, and, having 
accurately located the position of the 
various windmills, has conscientiously 
broken a lance against each one in turn. 
There are a great many things and more 
ideas in the world of to-day that Mr. 
Onions dislikes very intensely—most of 
them beginning with F, like Feminism 
and Futurism and Free Love —and so 
with a diabolic cunning he has written a 
book that brings in every ism of his par- 
ticular detestation, to the end, presumably, 
that the slaying may be done within a 
conveniently compact area. Unfortu- 
nately, tho one may sympathize fully 
with many of Mr. Onions’ prejudices 
against windmills, it is impossible to 
commend his unscientific method of at- 
tacking them.” 


The Happy Ending 
nashamed. 


U 

CCORDING to Mr. J. Walter 
A sith who supplies the Boston 

Evening Transcript with its Lon- 
don literary news, Mr. Leonard Mer- 
rick is soon to see his novels published 
in a uniform edition. And an extra- 
ordinary edition it will be. Each of 
the twelve volumes will have an in- 
troduction by an illustrious author. 
Among them will be Sir James M. 
Barrie, H. G. Wells, W. J. Locke, 
Maurice Hewlett, W. D. Howells, Sir 
A. W. Pinero, Granville Barker and 
Neil Munro. This would seem to be 
sufficiently good fortune for any novel- 
ist. But, in addition, Mr. Merrick’s 
realistic romance, “When Love Flies 
Out O’ the Window” (Mitchel! Ken- 
nerley), is winning high praise from 
American critics. This is the love 
story of Ralph Lingham, man of let- 


ters, and Meenie Weston, 
Lingham rescues Meenie from her sor- 
did life at the Cabaret de l’Homme 
and marries her. Mr. Merrick’s ruth- 
less account of their poverty and un- 
happiness may cause the reader of 
the first few chapters to fear that he 
has before him a new “A Mummer’s 
Wife.” But he is soon undeceived. 
Meenie is forced to go back to the 
stage to earn a living and she meets 
with success. But Lingham will not 
live upon her money. They quarrel 
and separate. But Mr. Merrick is 
old-fashioned enough not to _ leave 
them in this tragic situation. Meenie 
becomes a famous musical comedy ac- 
tress and induces her manager to pro- 
duce a play written by her husband in 
the first days of their marriage. The 
manager reads the play and produces 
it. It is a great success. Lingham 
and Meenie, both now famous and 
wealthy, are reunited and live happily 
ever after. The New York Evening 
Post remarks that in less skilful hands 
the story might have been absurd or 
commonplace, and adds the rather 
curious comment, “it is gratefully lack- 
ing in the surface brilliancy which 
annoys the quiet reader in many cur- 
rent novels.” 


‘ The Best of Everything. 
HE best English novel published 
this year is Joseph Conrad’s 


“Chance.” The greatest living 
English novelist is Thomas Hardy. So 
the readers of the London New Weekly 
believe, at any rate. They were asked 


actress. 











THE SATIRIST OF FEMINISM 
The Feminists say that they like onions sliced, 
with sait and vinegar. 
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THE END OF WAR—IN A NOVEL 


by its editor, Mr. R. A. Scott-James, to 21—“The Ragged -Trousered Philanthro- 


answer these questions: -Who is the 
greatest living English novelist? Who 
is the greatest English novelist of the 
past? What is the best English novel 
that has been published this year? 
What are the next eight English novels 
published this year named in order of 
excellence? Thomas Hardy easily 
headed the poll as the greatest living 
novelist, obtaining three times as many 
votes as H. G. Wells, who had second 
place. It is interesting to note that 
Charles Garvice and Marie Corelli are 
more popular than William De Mor- 
gan with a class presumably so cul- 
tured as that which reads the New 
Weekly. Also the omission of Hall 
Caine’s name from a list containing 
those of Charles Garvice and Marie 
Corelli is surprising. The order of 
names was: Thomas Hardy, H. G. 
Wells, Joseph Conrad, Henry James, 
Arnold Bennett, George Moore, J. M. 
Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, Charles Gar- 
vice, Marie Corelli, William De Mor- 
gan. Of English novelists of the past, 
Dickens was the favorite, followed by 
Thackeray, Meredith, Fielding, Scott 
and Defoe. 

Twenty-one titles were mentioned in 
answer to the fourth question. Only 
one American novelist appears on the 
list, Jack London. All but two or 
three of the books selected have been 
successful in the United States as well 
as in England, but it is likely that a 
poll of American readers would pro- 
duce a decidedly different result. Here 
is the list; the books are named in the 
order of their popularity: 


1—“Chance,” by Joseph Conrad. 

2—“The World Set Free,” by 
Wells. 

3—“When Ghost Méets Ghost,” by W. 
de Morgan. 

4—“The House in Demetrius Road,” by 
J. D. Beresford. 

5—“The Making of an Englishman,” by 
W. L. George. 

6—“Children of the 
Patrick McGill. 

7—“The Duchess of Wrexe,” by Hugh 
Walpole. 

8—“TInitiation,” by R. H. Benson. 

g—“‘The Fortunate Youth,” by W. J. 
Locke. 

10—“Quinnevs,” by H. A. Vachell. 

11—“Old Mole,” by Gilbert Cannan. 

12—“Time and Thomas Waring,” by 
Morley Roberts. 

13—“The Flying Inn,” by G. K. Chester- 


Hq. G. 


Dead End,” by 


ton. 

14—“On the Staircase,” by Frank Swin- 
nerton. 

15—“A Lady and Her Husband,” by Am- 
ber Reeves. 


16—“Dodo the Second,” by E. F. Benson. 

17—“The Making of a Bigot,’ by Rose 
Macaulay. 

18—“Roding Rectory,” by Archibald Mar- 
shall. 

19—“Modern Lovers,” by Viola Meynell. 

20—“The Valley of the Moon,” by Jack 
London. 


pists,” by Robert Tressall. 


Incandescent Short Stories. 

HORT stories that live up to their 
S definition-—what Professor Bran- 

der Matthews, using a hyphen, 
would call “short-stories” — are rarer 
now than they were twenty years ago. 
Mr. Montagu Glass and Miss Edna 
Ferber give us admirable type studies. 
The hosts that find shelter under the 
capacious mantle of the late O. Henry 











DAYS 


HIS NAME SUGGESTS COLONIAL 


But Gouverneur Morris writes of very modern 
people. 


give us entertaining anecdotes with de- 
liberately surprising conclusions. But 
real short stories are by no means 
numerous. This makes Mr. Gouver- 
neur Morris’s “The Incandescent Lily 
and Other Stories” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) especially welcome. Of course, 
there are critics like “G. M. W.,” of 
the Chicago Evening Post, who write 
haughtily, “to those who like adher- 
ence to traditional forms this collec- 
tion of stories will be very acceptable,” 
and shake their heads over Mr. Mor- 
ris’s observance of the rules of his 
craft. But from the press in general 
the book has received a cordial greet- 
ing. His obvious conviction, shared 
with not a few illustrious makers of 
literature, that the chief function of 
art is to entertain, does not keep his 
book free from moral problems. One 
of his best stories, called “You Can’t 
Get Away With It.” has as its theme 
the inevitability of punishment for 
violation of the moral law. In fact, 
“You Can’t Get Away With It” is a 
modernization of the saying, true in 
spite of its age, “The wages of sin is 
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death.” The story from which the 
book takes its name describes the ad- 
ventures of a young Boston botanist 
who goes to China to find a sacred lily 
which glows as if on fire and blooms 
only in a deep valley almost impossible 
of approach. The princess who rules 
this valley falls in love with the bota- 
nist. The situation is complicated by 
the fact that the young man’s chief 
reason for lily-hunting is to make 
enough money to marry the sweetheart 
he has left behind in New England. 


And Still There is no 


Peace. 
NLY a few days before her 
() death, Baroness Bettina von 
Suttner’s novel, “When 


Thoughts Will Soar,” was published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. Its 
issuance on the very eve of a tre- 
mendous international conflict 
this contribution to peace propaganda 
an ironic timeliness. The Baroness 
tells of an annual ‘“‘Festival of the 
Rose” instituted at Lucerne by the 
American multi - millionaire whose 
name is most closely associated with 


gives 


Pacificism. To it come the great 
statesmen, writers and scientists of 
the world, to celebrate the establish- 


ment of peace and to consider the fu- 
ture of warless mankind. Feminism is 
made to play its part, strangely enough, 
in the uplift of humanity and numerous 
living great men, including ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, are introduced into the 
action of the story. In the course of a 
sympathetic critique, the New York 
Tribune gives its estimate of the place 
of Baroness von Suttner among Pacifi- 
cist novelists. She added, the writer 
of the critique believes, thousands upon 
thousands to the ranks of the workers 
for universal peace, and of her famous 
book, “Ground Arms,” he says, “If ever 
fiction with a mission was justified and 
glorified by its results, it was Bettina 
von Suttner’s novel.”. He continues: 


“Her death places on the onward path 
a milestone whence one can look back 
upon the road traversed. And _ what 
strikes one most in the retrospect, at 
least so far as the fictional peace prop- 
aganda is concerned, is the measure of 
organization already attained, what may 
be called the ‘standardization’ of its argu- 
ments, means and ends. This. new story 
of Frau von Suttner, for instance, is 
strikingly in agreement in its general 
argument with, to name only the foremost 
of them all, the recent forecasts of Mr. 
Wells. Like him, she sees in the con- 
quest of the air the most potent promise 
of world peace. When the dirigible and 
the aeroplane first became practicable, she 
points out with burning indignation, the 
thoughts of the leaders of men in Europe 
turned at once to its possibilities not as a 
servant of the pursuits of peace but as a 
new engine of war and destruction. 

“It was in order to teach men’s minds 
to soar with their bodies to higher things, 
to truer interests, that Frau von Suttner 
wrote this masque of peace.” 
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A NEW AMERICAN ESSAYIST STEPS INTO 


T IS becoming dangesous to use 

“newspaper” as a depreciatory 

epithet. We sneered at “news- 

paper verse” and were suddenly 

confronted a few years ago with 
such a specimen of it as Edwin Mark- 
ham’s “The Man with the Hoe,” or 
more recently with the important an- 
thology to which Mr. Wallace Rice 
has, rather unfortunately, given the 
name “The Humbler Poets.” We 
sneer at “newspaper prose” and the 
New York Evening Post answers us 
by publishing, in its Suturday Maga- 
sine, the admirable essays of Mr. Si- 
meon Strunsky. 

A volume of these essays called 
“Post-Impressions” (Dodd, Mead & 
Company) has greatly increased Mr. 
Strunsky’s reputation as a shrewd and 
humorous critic of American life and 
letters. “He reminds us,” says the 
Boston Transcript, in the course of an 
appreciative review, “of the truism 
that in order to see things clearly we 
must see them from a slightly wrong 


focus.” This does not mean that Mr. 


Strunsky is merely a maker of para- 
doxes. His method of attacking a 
popular folly is, as a rule, to overstate 
humorously the case for it; to set 
down, in merciless simplicity, the argu- 
ments of its adherents in such an order 
that the absurdity of the unstated con- 
clusion is obvious. He gets his effects 
indirectly, suggestively, impressionis- 
tically; the name of the present volume 
has more than its pun to justify it. 

For instance, in ‘““Alma Mater Broad- 
way,” he ridicules the fashion, preva- 
lent last winter, of dramatizing the life 
of the Tenderloin disorderly resorts. 
He does not directly state that this pro- 
cedure is unethical, undramatic and 
absurd. Instead, he tells us that a man 
came into his office and discussed the 
present condition of the stage. He 
records the conversation. The visitor 
says: 


“Last night I attended the first per- 
formance of A. B. Johnson’s powerful 
four-act drama entitled ‘H.O. It was a 
remorseless exposure of the phenomena 
attending the condensation of steam. In 
the old days before the theater became 
perfectly free the general public knew 
nothing of the consequences that ensue 
when you bring water to a temperature 
of 212 degrees Fahrenheit. The public 
didn’t know and didn’t care. Those who 
did know kept the secret to themselves. 
I am not exaggerating when I say that 
there was a conspiracy of silence on the 
subject. A play like ‘H:O’ would have 
been impossible. The public would not 
have tolerated such thorogoing realism 
as Johnson employs in his first act, for 
instance. With absolute fidelity to things 
as they are he puts before us a miniature 
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reciprocating engine, several turbine en- 
gines, and the latest British and German 
models in boilers, piston-rods, and valve- 
gears. When the curtain rose on the 
most masterly presentation of a machine- 
shop ever brought before the public, the 
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He is a devoted student of humanity. Yet he 
looks good-natured. 


house rocked with applause. But this 
was nothing compared: to the delirious 
outburst that marked the climax of the 
second act, when the hero, with his arm 
about the woman he loves, proudly de- 
clares that saturated steam under a pres- 
sure of two hundred pounds shows 843.8 
units of latent heat and a volume of 2.294 
cubic feet to the pound.” 


In this play, Mr. Strunsky tells us, 
the third act was laid in the recep- 
tion-room of a Tenderloin resort. He 
describes another play, designed to 
demonstrate the difference between the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law and the 
Underwood Law, item by item. One 
of the truths revealed in it is that 
under the Underwood Law the duty on 
formaldehyde is reduced from 25 per 
cent. to one cent a pound. The third 
act of this play, too, is laid in the re- 
ception-room of a Tenderloin resort. 

One of the most entertaining of the 
essays in this book is that which deals 
with the teaching of English in uni- 
versities. It is called “Rhetoric 21.” 
Mr. Strunsky is describing his experi- 
ences with a Daily Theme course in a 
university situated, it may be sus- 
pected, not far from Morningside 
Heights. These take place at the be- 
ginning of the revolt from the stilted 
essay to the realistic form of under- 
graduate style. Instead of writing 
about what they had read in De Quin- 
cy or Matthew Arnold, the pupils 


were asked to write about what they 
had seen on the Elevated or on the 
Campus, They wrote not about pa- 
triotism or Shakespeare’s use of con- 
trast, but about football, the manage- 
ment of the lunch-room, the need of 
more call-boys in the library. And 
the instructors discomfited them by 
comparing their compositions on these 
commonplace subjects with the great- 
est and most impassioned utterances in 
English literature. Mr. Strunsky says: 
“When I wrote that ‘the new im- 
provements that have been made in 
the new gymnasium that has just been 
inaugurated are all that are necessary,’ 
my instructor would pick up the Get- 
tysburg address and read out aloud: 
‘But in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground.’ .. . Sometimes 
he would read from Keat’s ‘Grecian 
Urn,’ or ask me, by implication, why I 
could not frame a concrete image like, 
‘Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise, Silent upon a peak in Darien.’ ” 
There still are English instructors who 
might profitably read this essay. Thus 
does Mr. Strunsky reveal the secret 
history of a Daily Theme course: 


“Even then I labored under a sense of 
injustice. I could not help thinking that 
the comparison would have been more 
fair if I had had a chance to speak at 
Gettysburg and Abraham Lincoln had 
had to write about the new gymnasium. 
I thought how the red ink would have 
splashed if I had ended a sentence with a 
comma like Job, or had said ‘kings and 
counsellors which.’ Are there still sopho- 
mores whom they drill in writing about 
the prospects of the hockey team and to 
whom they read ‘The Fall of the House 
of Usher,’ as an example of what can 
be done with the English language? And 
do some of them do what some of us, in 
desperation, used to do? We cheated. 
We worked ourselves up into ecstasies of 
false emotion over the hockey team or 
pretended to see things in Central Park 
which we never saw. I always think of 
Central Park with bitterness. We were 
to write a description of what we saw 
as we stood on the Belvedere looking 
north. I wrote a faithful catalog of 
what I saw, and the instructor picked up 
‘Les Misérables’ and read me the story 
of the last charge over the sunken road 
at Waterloo.- I should have done what 
one of the other men did. He never 
went to Central Park. He stayed at 
home and, looking straight north from 
the Belvedere, he saw the sun setting in 
the west, and Mr. Carnegie’s new man- 
sion to the east, and the towers of St. 
Patrick directly behind him. He saw it 
all so vividly, so harmoniously, that they 
marked him A. I got C. Is it any 
wonder that I cannot even now read the 
Gettysburg Address without a twinge of 
resentment ?” 
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DRYING UP OF THE PIERIAN SPRING—A LAMENTATION 


HAT Arnold Bennett, 

Bernard Shaw, G. K. 

Chesterton and other 

modern writers chiefly 

need, it seems, is some 
“ki-in.” This is not, as might be pre- 
sumed, a simtplified spelling of cayenne, 
and Mr. Layton Crippen, who has 
made this discovery as to “ki-in,” 
would be much annoyed if it were con- 
sidered a synonym for “pep.” He 
tells us about it in “Fire and Clay” 
(Henry Holt and Company), a bitter 
lament over the decadence of contem- 
porary life, literature, painting and 
sculpture, which an English critic calls 
a Jeremiad. 

Ki-in, we learn, is a Japanese word 
that connotes a quality that can be 
neither imparted nor acquired. It must 
be innate. It is something akin to 
what the Romans meant by divinus 
affatus. Mr. Crippen quotes approv- 
ingly Henry P. Howe’s statement that 
the great artists of the Tosa and Kano 
schools, in the middle years of their 
active lives, retired from the world, 
shaved their heads, and, taking the 
titular rank of Hogen, Hoin or Hokyo, 
became Buddhist priests and entered 
monasteries, there to pass their re- 
maining days, dividing their time be- 
tween meditation and inspired work, 
that they might leave behind them im- 
perishable monuments to the honor and 
glory of Japanese art. 

Mr. Crippen does not directly urge 
Messrs. Chesterton, Shaw and Bennett 
to shave their heads and enter monas- 
teries, as Huysmans did, but he says: 


“What ki-in is there in the books of 
Arnold Bennett, Bernard Shaw, G. K. 
Chesterton, the others who take their 
place among the ‘best sellers’? What in- 
spiration is to be found in the Royal 
Academy or the Salon, the monument to 
Victor Emmanuel, the costly abortion 
that crowns Montmartre, the Berlin 
‘Dome,’ the Queen Victoria Memorial? 
And as for the Japanese, the last nation 
in the world among whom ki-in flow- 
ered, they are becoming each year more 


OVER MODERN ART 


like ourselves. Their old ideals are dis- 
appearing, with their happiness and their 
subtle arts. The flame is dying, the violet 
wine has been drained. The street deco- 
rations for the funeral of the Emperor 
Mutsuhito rivalled in hideousness the 
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WHAT MODERN WRITERS NEED 
These Japanese characters spell ki-in, the essen- 
tial quality of great art. 


worst efforts of the kind in Europe, even 
in England.” 


Mr. Crippen believes that the world’s 
progress since the Middle Ages has 
been purely materialistic, and that in 
spiritual matters we are vastly inferior 
to our ancestors. And this, he thinks, 
has resulted in an appalling decadence 
of art and letters. He writes: 


“It is generally agreed that of all the 
great European powers Russia is the least 
‘advanced.’ The Russian peasant retains 
more of his ancient arts than the peasant 
of any other country. A volume, ‘Peas- 
ant Art in Russia,’ recently published by 
The Studio, is a revelation to those of 
us who were ignorant of the beautiful 
work still being done in Great and’ Little 
Russia. On every page there are illus- 
trations of exquisite drawn-thread linen, 
of embroidery in gold and silk, of earth- 
enware tiles and domestic vessels that 
rival in quaintness of design the produc- 
tions of old Holland, of carved and 
painted woodwork that no London or 
Paris or New York establishment could 
produce at any price. But even more 
significant are the photographs of such 
objects as valki (carved wooden laundry 





beetles), pralki (carved distaffs), cake- 
molds in delightful designs, egg-dishies in 
the form of birds, iron. and eopper pad- 
locks in the shapes of strange monsters, 
smoothing-irons representing lions, many 
other articles which in the West are now 
hopelessly utilitarian and which we do 
not even think of regarding as possible of 
adornment. 

“Is it not strange that the Russian 
peasant, the poorest and most ignorant 
in all Europe, should yet make for him- 
self objects of a refinement unknown in 
any millionaire’s house? Can we not 
read an obvious lesson in the circum- 
stance that the one European country 
into which modern ‘progress’ has not yet 
penetrated is the one country that retains 
the ancient instinct of beauty?” 

There seem to be few critics, says 
Mr. Crippen, who realize the one 
radical difference between the work of 
the past and that of to-day, not only 
in art but in literature. The work of 
the past was simple for the reason 
that it had no need to be anything else. 
Our work is elaborate because elabora- 
tion is necessary if we would hide, or 
attempt to hide, our loss of the instinct 
of beauty. Gray wrote to Mason: “If 
the sentiment must stand, twist it a 
little into an apophthegm, stick a 
flower into it, gild it with a costly 
expression.” This, Mr. Crippen be- 
lieves, is what our writers do all the 


while. We can no longer be spon- 
taneous. The Pierian spring has dried 
up. 


Naturally, Mr. Crippen’s strictures 
have been resented by many critics. 
The New York Times Review of 
Books thinks that he judges the whole 
by the part, that he judges the nation 
merely by its loudest citizens. And 
the Manchester Guardian (the paper 
which the late William Ernest Henley 
edited) defends modern art and litera- 
ture, saying: 

“Mr. Crippen would not think every- 
one so miserable if he were not miserable 
himself; and he is miserable because, 
erudite and absorbed in the glorious 
creations of the past, he can see no good 
in any but a special kind of beauty.” 


THE PARLOUS CONDITION OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


ITERARY criticism in the United 
States and in England is in.a 
bad way. A distinguished nov- 
elist, Mrs. Edith Wharton, and 
a distinguished editor, Profes- 

sor Bliss Perry, sometime of The At- 
lantic Monthly, have said so. They 
ought to know. The author of “Ethan 
Frome” and “The Reef” contributes 
her criticism of criticism to the Lit- 
erary Supplement of the London 
Times, and Professor Perry contri- 
butes his to the Yale Review. 


IN AMERICA 


Mrs. Wharton says that the criticism 
of fiction is practically non-existent in 
England and America. The ascidian, 
says Mrs. Wharton, criticizes the irri- 
tation to which it reacts, but its rudi- 
mentary contractions are not varied by 
the nature of the irritating agent. And 
she believes that it is hardly too much 
to say that English-speaking criticism 
is in the ascidian stage, and throws out 
or retracts its blind feelers with the 
same indiscrimination of movement. 
This, however, is not an argument for 


suppressing criticism, but only for find- 
ing reasons why. Since it inevitably 
does throw its feelers out, it should be 
helped to develop them into finer in- 
struments of precision. 

There are, she says, but three ques- 
tions to be asked in estimating any 
work of art. These are: What has the 
author tried to represent? How far 
has he succeeded? and Was the sub- 
ject chosen worth representing? Has 
it the quality of being what Balzac 
called “vrai dans l'art”? These in- 
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| 
THE HEAVY SLEDGE 
“An enhancement of the facts into a large im- 
pressive truth.” 


quiries, she believes, if duly pressed, 
yield a full answer to the esthetic 
problem of the novel. Outside of them 
no criticism can be either relevant or 
interesting, since it is only by viewing 





CURRENT OPINION 





the novel as an organic 
whole, by considering its 
form and function as 
one, that the critic can 
properly estimate its 
details of style and 
construction. And she 
points out the sadly neg- 
lected whole duty of the 
book-reviewer in these 
words: 


“It is the critic’s affair 
to deal discriminatingly 
with these new facts, to 
point out and insist upon 
the superior permanence 
and beauty of the subject 
deeply pondered, discerned 
and released from encum- 
bering trivialities, and to 
show that vague bulk may 


produce less impression 
of weight and _ solidity 
than a firmly outlined 


form. It is for the critic, 
farther, to show that the 
great Russian novelists— 
and Tolstoy in particular 
—may have produced their 
effects in spite of, and not 
because of, their seeming 
wastefulness of method. 

















and that, in the case of 
Tolstoy at any rate, the 
wastefulness will nearly 
always be found to have 
served a deliberate artistic purpose.” 


This energetic 


Professor Perry is absolutely sure 
that the book-review, as it now exists 
in the United States, is worthless. 
“We all agree,” he says, “that the 
status of literary criticism in America 
is unsatisfactory. Those of us who 
write books agree that it is only now 
and then, and by lucky accident, that 





our books are competently reviewed. 
We get praise enough and sometimes 
blame enough—or nearly enough—but 
we do not get real criticism.” What 
we get, it seems, is either an impres- 
sionistic, “interpretative” view of the 
book under consideration, or an echo 
of the publisher’s puff. What we need, 
Professor Perry believes, is the sort of 
criticism which he calls “weighing.” 





A GLORIFICATION OF MANUAL LABOR 


study of a stevedore has been bought by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


He explains his meaning in these 
words: 


“T buy, for example, a pound of butter 
at the grocer’s. The grocer puts into one 
end of his scales a piece of metal—whose 
exactness of weight, one may add, is guar- 
anteed by the State—and into the pan at 
the other end of his scales he drops a 
lump of butter—whose purity, as it hap- 
pens. is also guaranteed by the State. 
With a practised and, I trust, a dispas- 
sionate eye he watches the indicator, adds 
to or subtracts from the lump of butter 
until the scales declare that the lump 
weighs precisely one pound, and with that 
declaration, the critical part of the trans- 
action is over. The grocer becomes again 
a friend, a politician, a philosopher— 
—perhaps a creditor; he ceases to be a 
critic,” 


MAHONRI YOUNG’S ARTISTIC SEARCH FOR THE 


ODERN industry has inspired 
M the plastic art of Mahonri 

Young. This sculptor hunts 
for the rhythm of labor, the elemental 
music of the workaday world Among 
the builders of American sky-scrapers, 
the excavating and wrecking crews of 
New York, the builders of subways 
and aqueducts, he searches for that 
eternal underlying spirit of rhythm 
that found expression in the friezes of 
the Parthenon, and later among the 
Florentine art of the Quattrocento. 
So declared Mr. Young in a recent in- 


RHYTHM OF LABOR 


terview, pointing out that the modern 
exponent of the essentially classic tra- 
dition creates, not by imitating the 
subjects or the methods of the Greeks, 
but by a faithful interpretation of the 
beauty and strength of modern life. 
What he terms this “musical spirit” is, 
in his opinion, manifested in Labor 
and Industry. But a literal repre- 
sentation of Labor, he claims, is not 
enough. The artist, and more par- 
ticularly the sculptor, must wait for, 
search for, and discover the rhythmic 
moments: then he must synthesize 


these into a harmonious living unit of 
force. 

Young, we learn from The Interna- 
tional Studio, was born in Salt Lake 
City in 1877, and is a grandson of 
the famous Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young. He studied long enough in 
Paris to realize that his true inspira- 
tion was to be found elsewhere, and 
after having assimilated a_ certain 
amount of instruction and experience, 
he returned to this country to work 
out his own artistic salvation. Says 
the Studio: 
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“His best work is distmpuished by no- 
bility and breadth of conception, close and 
conscientious observation of nature, a 
predilection for virile form and plastic 
line of great beauty and power. ... He 
is a master workman whose technical fa- 
cility is at all times subordinated to the 
spiritual significance of his work. It is, 
lofty tone, simplicity and dignity of his 
work are the result of a perfect union of 
every element that goes into the creation 
of a complete work of art.” 


The same magazine notes the quality 
of strength both in the drawings and 
sculptures of this artist—an admiration 
for strength and for the men who “do 
things.” There is a message of the 
glorification of labor almost akin to 
that of Brangwyn.” But this “glorifi- 
cation of labor” evokes a comparison 
with Meunier, and Mr. Young denies 
that his art resembles Meunier’s, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in externals. “I seem 
to remember,” remarks Charles Caffin 
in the New York American, “his tell- 
ing me that labor, except as a motive 
for studying its structural possibilities, 
did not interest him. If so, despite his 
personal feelings, he makes it humanly 
well as artistically interesting.” 
The emotional appeal is present, Mr. 
Caffin believes, in his “Tired Out,” a 
seated man whose every muscle is slack 
from weariness. The same quality, he 
says, is present in the “Scrubwoman.” 
Mr. Caffin continues: 





as 


“A noble piece in miniature is the 
‘Chiseler,’ who, bent over on one knee, 
is reaching down to hold the chisel at a 
lower level. How interestingly contrasted 
are the different directions of the pose; 
what a concentration of effort welds all 
into a harmonious whole! Another fas- 
cinating piece is the organ grinder, cast in 
rusty iron. It is a grotesque, but so hu- 
man and withal so expressively sculptural 
in the designed rudeness of its technique. 
On the other hand the ‘prospector’ appears 
quite commonplace in its merely literal 


WORK ALIVE IN STONE 


naturalness. There is no enhancement of 
the facts into a large impressive truth, as 
one discovers again in the ‘Heavy Sledge.’ 
The ‘Bovet-Arthur—A Laborer’ impresses 
me most from the rear, where the strong, 
expressive line of the neck and back be- 
comes apparent.” 


Mahonri Young’s aim to express the 
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ciency’ and ‘economy of motions,’ by 
reason of the few lines employed to 
create the desired impression.” 

Young has not confined his efforts to 
the industrial world alone. an 
indefatigable animals and 
their rhythmical movements, even the 
clumsy harmonies of the much-dis- 


He is 
student of 








“TRONWORKING 


thythm of labor has perhaps found its 
most eloquent manifestation in some of 
his sketches and drawings from life 
These drawings are mainly interesting 
as studies, the art critic of the New 
York Times points out, “and some of 
them make their special appeal, in 
these days of active discussion of ‘eff- 


AND BLACKSMITHING” 





AND “MACHINERY AND FOUNDRY” 
Thus does Brigham Young’s grandson interpret the “Musical Spirit” in modern industry. 


“ 


cussed elephant “Gunda.” One of his 
most noteworthy achievements is the 
Seagull Monument in Salt Lake City, 
erected at a cost of $40,000 by the 
Mormon Society. A close student of 
the history of the Mormon pioneers, 
Young was struck by the artistic value 
of the seagull legend of the Mormons. 
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ON A UTAH FARM 








In this sketch, Mahonrie Young makes rough outdoor work humanly as well as artistically interesting. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


EFFIE’S CASTLE IN THE AIR—A STORY 


The blind girl has figured frequently in novels and plays as a center of pathos, but 
we seldom find our writers or playwrights setting forth the pathos in the lives of those 


afflicted as Effie was. 
a sympathetic interest. 


VERY person in the Clover- 
wood station was attracted by 
the trim little figure in a tan 
linen dress one morning in 
early June. From her flower 
basket hat to her round, silk-clad ankle 
and tiny tan pumps, there was that ap- 
pearance of freshness, exquisiteness and 
harmony which is the world’s demand of 
woman, And from under the low-hang- 
ing hat peeped the brightest and cheeriest 
of faces. 
| The girl was with her father and 
mother and three others: a man and 
two women. Her companions were sin- 
gularly alike in the respect of a common 
blankness, almost stupidity, of expression. 
The people in the waiting-room recog- 
nized it as the characteristic of deaf 
mutes, for they perceived interchanges of 
gestures, which they knew as sign lan- 
guage. 

Strangely, they did not identify the 
girl as one of the group of mutes, altho 
she sat with them on the long bench. 
But when two small boys, who were 
wrestling, slipped and fell on the smooth 
tiled floor, she touched the arm of the 
woman who sat on one side of her, and 
laughed. Then they knew; it was a high, 
uninflected, uncanny shout, rather than a 
laugh; it was plainly the utterance of one 
who had never heard a laugh that be- 
tokens real mirth and enjoyment of life; 
it was a laugh like that of the others who 
sat there, blank of faces, nimble of hands 
—the laugh of a deaf mute. 

Her glance settled for the space of a 
minute on a tall young man who stood 
before the ticket seller’s window. He 
was clad in the most conventional of 
summer clothes—straw hat, blue serge, 
tan shoes. But blue serge was Effie’s 
ideal of desirable manly raiment, and she 
looked. At first she saw only a broad 
back; then the man turned, and she saw 
a youthful face that plainly was made to 
smile, a face that combined the physical 
essences of good companionship and of 
good sense. In all, it was a very pleas- 
ing face, and Effie realized that this was 
the kind of a man that she would like 
to know. Not that she had fixed a type 
or ideal; with all her superficial sim- 
plicity, Effie was wise enough to know 
that she must not dream. She had 
dreamed, now and then, when she first 
began to read, and she found that her 
life could be very miserable if she allowed 
it. Thereupon she had rigidly schooled 
herself not to think of what she would 
like to be or to have. She had never 
looked with interest at a man before; now 
—oh, well, it must be that blue serge that 
fitted so well. 

She watched him as he, glancing 
around, smiled in the direction of her 


bench, and as he came, with hand out- 
stretched, toward her father, who sat by 
her side, Effie started, when she saw him 
greet her father in the familiar sign lan- 
guage. A mute? That admirable young 
person? With the curiosity of a child, 
she stared at him. Easily, he continued 
the conversation of gestures, and she 
decided that he could be nothing else but 
one like herself. 

Effie had never pitied herself, but her 
heart went out to the young man; she 
saw in him perfection deprived of oppor- 
tunity and of full pleasures. But it is 
hard to sustain sympathy with a person 
whose condition is identical with your 
own; so with Effie, whose pity became 
interest. She sidled closer to her father 
and slipped her hand under his arm. 
The stranger would see; ah, he did, and 
as he looked in her wide eyes, he smiled, 
as the others had, at the daintiness of 
her. Effie’s heart gave a throb, and she 
looked away. 

Effie wished that she knew him; she 
knew nobody. There were father and 
mother, who loved her, and who cried 
now and then when they hugged her; 
there was Terry, the deaf and dumb man 
who came to their house often; there 
were Mr. Simpson, and Mary and Mrs. 
Dardell—all like herself. But none of 
them looked especially pleasing in blue 
serge, or otherwise, and none of them 
looked as if they could pick her up ands 
carry her away off, and make her glad 
that they did. And, she remembered, 
they were all timid, and always seemed to 
shrink from some unknown terror. The 
man in blue serge was afraid of nothing, 
because he looked good and smiled. 

And to think that he was one like her- 
self! 

She caught her father spelling out her 
name on his fingers. The young man 
nodded to her and smiled again. In her 
childish manner, she smiled back, snug- 
gled closer to her father, and motioned 
the young man to the seat beside her. 

Effie was untutored, natural, in many 
ways a child still. And when she put 
her hand in the young man’s, it meant 
nothing but that she understood, and was 
sorry, and that they were alike. It *was 
strange, she thought, that the young man 
should change color and glance askance 
at her father; but Mr. Wilson was in- 
different, and the man held her hand 
lightly for a minute or two. The train 
for which they had been waiting rolled 
into the shed, and there was a rush for 
seats. 

She found one across from her father 
and mother. The man in blue serge 
came in; she was watching for him, and 
she nodded toward him. He raised his 
hat. He was about to pass by, and a 


It is a sad little story—not too sad but just sad enough to arouse 
We find it in The Smart Set, told by Tarleton Collier. 


fear seized her. She clutched her skirts, 
and moved over to the wall, into the 
smallest possible space. It was the most 
obvious of invitations. The man seemed 
to hesitate. Then he sat down beside her, 
and she smiled into his eyes so gayly and 
unaffectedly that a sober look on his face 
melted into an answering smile. 

“We are going om a picnic,” she spelled 
on her fingers. There seemed no answer 
tc be made, and after a pause, she spelled: 

“We are going to Lake Monroe.” 

For ten minutes there was a continu- 
ance of the simple conversation. Her 
name, her father’s, her mother’s, Terry’s 
and those of the other two, she told him. 
She asked his, and he spelled it out for 
her: 

“Frederick Washburn Clarke.” 

Effie was having the time of her life. 
She had never experienced anything like 
this before. It was new to be riding, side 
by side and lightly in contact with a young 
man who was big and good-looking and 
brave—she knew that he was brave and 
good; to be conversing with him was 
wonderful. And he was one like her! 

She fell to picking out with a pin the 
letters of his name on a newspaper. 

He was 4:ing to the city, he had told 
her. She was going beyond, ten miles, 
to the lake. When the factory stacks 
and the multiplicity of rails told her that 
they were nearing the city, her heart grew 
heavy. When she saw him look to his 
Suitcase and fold his newspaper, a sud- 
den impulse nerved her. She took a pen- 
cil from her satchel, and wrote on the 
edge of his paper: “roo5 Cloverwood 
Avenue. Come sometimes.” 

He shook her hand as he rose, and the 
memory of her big eyes, .smiling for 
once, as he saw them then, haunted him 
for a long time after. 

She leaned out of the window, and 
watched him. As he stepped from the 
coach to the platform and turned away, 
she saw a man come behind him, and 
touch him on the shoufder. He turned. 
He smiled, and then, plainly, unmistak- 
ably, he spoke to the newcomer and 
laughed. 

The two walked off together; they 
passed directly under her window, and 
she saw the young man in the blue serge 
engaged in the most animated of con- 
versations. He was talking—she saw it. 
As he passed under her window, he did 
not look up, but went on into the station, 
his arm around the shoulder of the man 
to whom he was talking. 

The train filled with passengers. The 
man who took the seat which the blue 
serge man had left was startled from his 
newspaper by the sight of a tear that 
trickled down Effie’s face and fell on her 
hand. 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


HEN the guns of the 

world are crashing in 

our ears, what chance 

is there to hear the 

songs of the thrush and 
meadow lark? None at all it would 
seem; yet even in the tumult of war 
the inspiring words of the poets ring 
out above the bugle’s notes, and the 
Marseillaise and the Wacht am Rhein 
have power to send molten fire through 
the veins of men as they march on to 
almost certain death. For the poet is 
not for our moods of tranquillity alone. 
He gives the world its battle songs as 
well as its cradle songs and celebrates 
its deeds of slaughter as well as its 
deeds of love. 

Less and less, however, as the years 
roll around do the poets find their best 
inspiration in the clash of arms. The 
conquests over nature, the struggles 
against social injustice, seem to appeal 
more strongly than the glory of the 
war-lords; and the modern poet sing- 
ing of a modern war has the air of 
an apologist even in his most eloquent 
lines. We have reached the point 
where war in the abstract, at least, has 
few or no defenders, and that is some- 
thing. 

The storm that broke over Europe 
last month brings again to mind one 
of William Watson’s best sonnets: 


PEACE AND WAR. 


By WiLLt1AM WATSON. 


HE sleek sea, gorged and sated, 
basking lies; 


The cruel creature fawns and 
blinks and purrs; 
And almost we forget what fangs are 
hers, 

And trust for once her emerald-golden 

eyes; 

Tho haply on the morrow she shall rise 
And summon her infernal ministers, 
And charge her everlasting barriers, 

With wild white fingers snatching at the 

skies. 


So betwixt Peace and War, man’s life is 
cast. 
Yet hath he dreamed of perfect Peace at 
last, 
Shepherding all the nations even as 
sheep. 
The inconstant, moody ocean shall as 
soon, 
At the cold dictates of the 
moon, 
Swear an eternity of halcyon sleep. 


bloodless 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox always was 
rather daring in her choice of sub- 
jects for poetry. Her early “Poems 
of Passion,” tho they seem innocent 
enough in these days of unrestraint, 
were rather daring in their time, 
especially for the middle West. Yet 
however perilous her themes may seem 
at times to be, her treatment of them 


is always wholesome and sincere. We 


find this in the Cosmopolitan: 


UNSATISFIED. 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOX. 


HE bird flies home to its young; 
The flower folds its leaves about 
an opening bud. 
And in my neighbor's house there 
is the cry of a child. 
I close my window that I need not hear. 


She is mine, and she is very beautiful; 

And in her heart there is no evil thought. 

There is even love in her heart— 

Love of life, love of joy, love of this 
fair world, 

And love of me (or love of my love for 
her) ; 

Yet she will never consent to bear me a 
child. 

And when I speak of it she weeps. 

Always she weeps, saying: 

“Do I not bring joy enough into your 
life? 

Are you not satisfied with-me and my 
love, 

As I am satisfied with you? 

Never would I urge you to some great 


peril 

To please my whim; yet ever so you 
urge me, 

Urge me to risk my happiness—yea, life 
itself— 


So lightly do you hold me.” And then 
she weeps. 

Always she weeps until I kiss away her 
tears, 

And soothe her with sweet lies, saying I 
am content. 

Then she goes singing through the house 
like some bright bird 

Preening her wings, making herself all 
beautiful, 

Perching upon my knee, and pecking at 
my lips 

With little kisses. So again love’s ship 

Goes sailing forth upon a portless sea, 

From nowhere unto nowhere; and it takes 

Or brings no cargoes to enrich the world. 

The years 

Are passing us. We will yet be old 

Who now are young. And all the man in 
me 

Cries for the reproduction of myself 

Through her I love. Why, love and 
youth like ours 

Could populate with gods and goddesses 

This great, green earth, and give the race 
new types, 

Were it made fruitful! Often I can see, 

As in a vision, desolate old age 

And loneliness descending on us two, 

And nowhere in the world, nowhere be- 
yond the earth, 

Fruit of my loins and of her womb to 
feed 


Our hungry hearts. To me it seems 


More sorrowful than sitting by small 
graves 

And wetting sad-eyed pansies with our 
tears. 


The bird flies home to its young; 
The flower folds its leaves about an open- 
ing bud. 


And in my neighbor's house there is the 
cry of a child. 

I close my window that I need not hear. 
Norman Gale’s “Collected Poems” 
have been published by Macmillan and 
they furnish a delightful treat to one 
who remains fond of quiet, refined, 
pastoral reading, in spite of the anar- 
chic note that has for years 
pervading our literature. Mr. Gale is 
never anarchic, never stormy, and yet 
never anemic or flat. The following 
gives a fair taste of his quality: 


I een 


A PASTORAL. 


By NorMAN GALE. 


LONG the lane beside the mead 
Where cowslip-gold is in the 


grass, 

I matched 

speed, 

A tall and springing country lass: 
But tho she had a merry plan 

To shield her from my soft replies, 

Love played at Catch-me-if-you-Can 

In Mary’s eyes. 


the milkmaid’s easy 


A mile or twain from Varley bridge 
I plucked a dock-leaf for a fan, 
And drove away the constant midge, 
And cooled her forehead’s strip of tan. 
But tho the maiden would not spare 
My hand her pretty finger-tips, 
Love played at Kiss-me-if-you-Dare 
On Mary’s lips. 


Since time was short and blood was bold, 
I drew me closer to her side, 
And watched her freckles change from 
gold 
To pink beneath a blushing tide. 
3ut tho she turned her face away, 
How much her panting heart confessed! 
Love played at Find-me-for-you-May 
In Mary’s breast. 


Surely Mr. Untermyer meant to give 
us a portrait of the times of Jane 
Austen rather than one of our 
militant and rebellious times when he 
wrote the following, which we find in 
the Smart Set: 


own 


AN OLD MAID. 


By Louis UNTERMYER. 


AY after day she knits and sews, 
Waiting for nothing—yet she 


waits ; 
Hemmed in by 
rows, 
A set of Lytton, five old plates. 
There is a bird that seldom sings, 
Four genre pictures on the wall— 
Day after day she sees these things, 
And that is all. 


silence, pansy 


Great joys or sorrows never came 
To set her placid soul astir; 
Youth’s glowing torch, Love's 

flame, 
Were never even lit for her. 


leaping 
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The harsh years only made her wear 
Misfortune like a frail perfume— 
It hung behind her on the stair 
And filled the room, 


Tending her lilac grief with tears, 
Her soul grew prim and destitute; 
An empty guestroom, locked for years, 


Musty with dreams and orris root. ... 
The strengthening cares, the kindling 
strife 


Of living never swept her high— 
For even in the midst of life, 
Life passed her by. 


A note of pathos similar to that 
found in Mr. Untermyer’s poem is 
heard in the stanzas contributed to 
Harper’s Magazine by Fannie Stearns 
Davis. They are beautifully wrought 
stanzas, but the sadness is character- 
istic of her work, as it is not of Mr. 
Untermyer’s: 


SORROW’S SHADOW. 


By FANNIE STEARNS DavlIs. 


OME days, when I am drest in shim- 
S mer-stuff, 
With yellow roses at my breast 
and hair; 
When just the air and sunlight seem 
enough 
To make the whole world delicately 


rare; 
When people love me, and I them, and all 
My heart is like a hill-brook’s lilting call: 


Then, if I pass Her, in her dim black 
dress, 
With heavy eyelids darkened by old 
tears, 
I feel a sudden clutch of loneliness: 
I stare down vistas of unsparkling 


years, 

And there behold myself, clad close in 
black, 

With tired brows, thin hands, and aching 
back. 


Oh, Sorrow’s Shadow! let me be awhile! 
Wreck not my happy yellow roses: set 
No watch upon my sudden cry and smile. 
Why should I not forget — ah, half- 
forget !— 
That Sorrow’s Self will meet me some 
strange day, 
And take my hand, nor let me dance 
away? 


One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in verse, or semi-verse, that we 
have seen in some time is published in 
Reedy’s Mirror, of St. Louis. It is 
entitled “Spoon River Anthology,” and 
consists of a series of thumb-nail por- 
traits, usually autobiographical in form, 
of the occupants of the graves in a 
village cemetery! Spoon river is a 
veritable stream in Central Illinois and 
apparently the portraits are based to 
a considerable degree upon fact. They 
are written in very free verse, destitute 
of either rhyme or rhythm, yet they 
seem to compel recognition as poetry 
rather than prose. We publish a few 
specimens out of several score that 
have already appeared in successive 
issues of Mr. Reedy’s journal. 
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SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. 
By WEBSTER Forp. 


BLIND JACK, 


fair. 
But driving home “Butch” Weldy and 
Jack McGuire, 
Who were roaring full, made me fiddle 
and fiddle 
To the song of Susie Skinner, while 
whipping the horses 
Till they ran away. 
Blind as I was, | tried to get out 
As the carriage fell in the ditch, 
And was caught in the wheels and killed. 
There's a blind man here with a brow 
As big and white as a cloud. 
And all we fiddlers, from highest to low- 
est, 
Writers of music and tellers of stories, 
Sit at his feet, 
And hear him sing of the fall of Troy. 


| HAD fiddled all day at the county 


THE CIRCUIT JUDGE, 


Take note passers-by of the sharp ero- 


sions 

Eaten in my head-stone by the wind and 
rain— 

Almost as if an intangible Nemesis or 
hatred 


Were marking scores against me, 
3ut to destroy, and not preserve, my 


memory. 
I in life was the Circuit Judge, a maker 
of notches, 
Deéiding cases on the points the lawyers 
scored, 


Not on the right of the matter. 

O wind and rain leave my head-stone 
alone! 

For worse than the anger of the wronged, 

The curses of the poor, 

Was to lie speechless, yet with vision 
clear, 

Seeing that even Hod Putt, the murderer, 

Hanged by my sentence, 

Was innocent in soul compared with me. 


GRIFFY THE COOPER. 


The cooper should know about tubs. 

3ut I learned about life as well, 

And you who loiter around these graves 

Think you know life. 

You think your eye sweeps about a wide 
horizon, perhaps, 

In truth you are only looking around the 
interior of your tub. 

You cannot lift yourself to. its rim 

And see the outer world of things, 

And at the same time see yourself. 

You are submerged in the tub of your- 
self— 

Taboos and rules and appearances, 

Are the staves of your tub. 

Break them and dispel the witchcraft 

Of thinking your tub is life! 

And that you know life! 


A remarkable sequence of fifty-seven 
sonnets appears in The Forum. They 
are called “Sonnets of a _ Portrait 
Painter,” and the note of sustained 
passion is 2n achievement seldom at- 
tained by any but the great masters. 
The few sonnets which we select 


almost at haphazard from the sequence 
fail entirely, of course, to give the 
cumulative effect of Mr. Ficke’s work: 


SONNETS OF A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. 


By ArtHuUR DAVISON FICKE. 


OUR beauty is as timeless as the 
earth; 


All storied women meet rebloomed 
in you :— 

Yet with some element of later birth, 

Some savor strange, some light troubling 
and new. 

You were not possible until to-day; 

For in your soul the risen Celtic wind 

Breathes audible; and tragic shadows 
gray 

From dark Norwegian winters tinge your 
mind. 

The longing of young painters who have 
been 

Lemans of beauty, and grown faint 
thereby,— 

The fierce unrest of toilers who have 
seen 

Life as a cage of steam-shot agony,— 

All weave around you, in the burning 
Now, 

A lure undreamed on Helen’s Phidian 
brow. 


I am in love with high far-seeing places 

That look on plains half-sunlight and 
half-storm,— 

In love with hours when from the circling 
faces 

Veils pass, and laughing fellowship glows 
warm. 

You who look on me with grave eyes 
where rapture 

And April love of living burn con- 
fessed,— 

The Gods are good! The world lies free 
to capture! 

Life has no walls. O take me to your 
breast! 

Take me,—be with me for a moment’s 
span !— 

I am in love with all unveiléd faces. 

I seek the wonder at the heart of man; 

I would go up to the far-seeing places. 

While youth is ours, turn toward me for 
a space 

The marvel of your rapture-lighted face! 


You are not peace, you are not happiness; 

I look not on you with content or trust; 

Nor is there in you aught with power to 
bless 

Or heal my spirit weary of life’s dust. 

Nay, you are that which, on a leaden day, 

As endless clouds sluggish with rain pass 
by, 

Leaps brilliant once across the sullen gray, 

A vivid lightning-gleam in that dead sky. 

And I, whose days of sun‘or cloud have 
grown 

Changelessly furled in one gray mon- 
strous pall,— 

thirst for fierce lights, triumphs, trum- 

pets blown, 

And you, most wild and passionate of 
all,_— 

You, the bright madness lightening the 
curse 

Of reason’s dull reign in the universe. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CAXTON 


With this number of CurrENT Opinion, that exceptionally bright and 
sane business men’s magazine, The Caxton, becomes merged in this depart- 


ment. 


its publishers, will be filled by CurRRENT OPINION. 


Every unexpired subscription for The Caxton, by an arrangement with 
This department will be 


conducted on the same lines as those that made The Caxton so useful and 
attractive, and with the active editorial cooperation of The Caxton’s staff. 


EUROPE’S WAR AND AMERICA’S 
INDUSTRIES 


T LAST the awful tension is over. 
Aiton is at war. More than 
seventeen million men may be 
withdrawn from European industry. 
More than five billion dollars may be 
consumed, even tho the war lasts but 
a comparatively short time. All the 
important stock exchanges of the world 
ere closed. International financial 
channels have been blocked, and many 
industrial activities are at a standstill. 
The United States must supply a large 
part of the foodstuffs needed by Eu- 
rope. We must fill a great many of 
our own wants for finished goods that 
have previously been imported. It is 
no longer possible for Europe to fi- 
nance even their own or our industries. 
We must, therefore, become the world’s 
bankers and to a large extent the 
world’s producers during this critical 
period. And it is questionable whether 
we shall find much net profit for our- 
selves in the undertaking. The Pres- 
ident has denied the statement attrib- 
uted to him that the United States 
would be the beneficiary of the war 
which is upsetting the industrial world. 
Most business men in the United States 
contemplate the European Armageddon 
with grave forebodings. The nations 
of the world are so closely bound to- 
gether that anything that affects one 
will also affect the other. Even tho 
we are non-participants, we have been 
dragged part way into the whirlpools. 
One of the two leading bankers of the 
United States describes the present 
European conflict as “the worst thing 
that has happened since the days of the 
Huns.” Others point out that even if 
this war should temporarily stimulate 
trade and industry for the United 
States, the wholesale destruction of 
capital, for that is the economic mean- 
ing of war, cannot react to the advan- 
tage of anyone. The representatives 
of various branches of industry inter- 
viewed by the New York Sun, Times 
and other papers confirm the opinion 
that the effects of the war will be man- 
ifest here in retarding activities in cer- 


tain industries and in causing a gen- 
eral rise in the cost of living. 








Captains of Industry De- 
plore the Conflict. 


HE President of the Federal Sugar 
T Refining Company, Claus Spreck- 

els, voices the opinion of many 
captains of industry when he says: “It 
almost unbelievable that there can 
be a great European war in this day.” 
Its consequences, Mr. Spreckels goes 
on to say, will be to demoralize trade 
everywhere and the United States will 
be a long time in recovering from the 
shock. Ninety per cent. of the sugar- 
beet used by Europe for the manufac- 
ture of its sugar comes from territory 
which will be the scene of the strife. 
The men needed to harvest this crop 
in September will be found fighting 
instead of harvesting. The sugar-beet 
crop of Europe will probably be anni- 
hilated, and Cuba, Java and the United 
States will be forced to make up a tre- 
mendous shortage. This will result in 
a sugar famine, because prices will go 
up very high to the consumer not only 
abroad but also in the United States. 
Edward Cudahy, president of the pack- 
ing company of that name, declares 
that while the present supply of cattle 
is adequate our foreign markets will 
be completely unsettled. American 
meat packers will have to pay abnor- 
mal prices for cattle, and necessarily 
prices for wheat will advance. Charles 
Rohe, of Rohe Brothers, provision 
packers and lard refiners, expresses 
himself in a similar vein: 


is 


“The direct effect of a European war 
will be to raise the prices of staple ar- 
ticles of food not only for export but 
for home consumption. In meats the 
United States has become an importer 
from Argentina and we must pay the 
price, depending upon theeability of ocean 
carriers to bring it to us or to take it 
abroad. That will be a serious problem, 
for it is a question whether or not the 
very few American ships would be able 
to carry supplies abroad, particularly if 
they are regarded as contraband of war, 


and it is a further question what other 
nation will have the power to do 
Whatever is done the United States will 
pay the price Europe must pay, less the 
carrying charges.” 


so. 


George A. Post, president of the 
Railway Business Association, remarks 
that altho carrying materials to the 
seaboard to belligerents may bring 
American railroads some revenue, it is 
hard to believe that on the whole the 
war can do our business anything but 
harm. 


Destruction of Capital 
a World Calamity. 


\ JHAT American railroads need 
more than anything else,” ac- 

cording to the New York 
Sun, new capital. War cannot 
help them get it. It sends savings 
to the sock, it unsettles the machinery 
of credit, and whatever is consumed 
in useless waste or destroyed in bom- 
bardments and battles, or, as_ in 
the case of agriculture and industry, 
prevented for a time from producing 
wealth, must be replaced out of funds 
which otherwise might in part be 
available for investments in our rail- 
ways.” A. D. Juilliard, of A. D. Juil- 
liard, jobbers in dry-goods, asks: “How 
will we get our goods over there if 
they want them?” From any stand- 
point, he adds, a European war will be 
most injurious to the United States. 
Feverish activity in some branches will 
be offset by the demoralization of 
others. “At the close of the war all 
the nations engaged will find their re- 
sources so impaired, their industries 
demoralized and the purchasing power 
of the people so reduced that our for- 
mer profitable markets would disap- 
pear for an indefinite period, with the 
result that our own superabundant ca- 
pacity will mean the closing down of 
mills and workshops in our own land 
and a period of general depression.” 


“Sis 


Early Financial Effects 


of the War. 
Ts most palpable effect of the 


war has been the quick drop in 
cotton, the sharp rise in wheat 
and, because of the very sudden de- 
sire to liquidate credits and secure gold, 
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the closing of all the stock exchanges 
of the world. Every stock exchange 
in Europe closed when Germany de- 
clared war on Russia. Vienna drew 
heavily on Berlin, Berlin on Paris, Paris 
on London, and London on New York; 
New York was one of the last ex- 
changes to close. Jubilantly our news- 
papers pointed to the fact that ours was 
the only free and unrestricted market 
in the world. But it had to happen. 
Prices of stocks dropped 5 points, 10, 
20 or more, until they reached a level 
near or below that of the panic of 
1907. Certain cotton and stock ex- 
change houses closed their doors in 
New York. Fifteen firms were sniffed 
out in London. Germany, France, Rus- 
sia and other countries declared a 
“moratorium”; that is to say, a period 
when loans are not callable and all 
payments are suspended. England and 
Argentine declared long bank holidays. 
Prior to the closing of our exchanges, 
stocks poured into the American mar- 
ket from Europe, and fast steamers 
raced across the ocean to carry gold 
to Europe. A madness for selling 
seemed to have come over the world. 
On the morning after Germany’s dec- 
laration of war, cable orders were re- 
ceived in New York from all parts of 
Europe offering stocks at one-half of 
the panic prices. These quotations 
never got into print. In a hurried 
meeting the governors of the Stock 
Exchange decided to suspend all busi- 
ness. The Curb, the Consolidated Ex- 
change and smaller exchanges through- 
out the country followed suit. No 
stocks could be quoted. No collateral 
could be sold. No margins could be 
called. No business whatever in stocks 
was transacted. How long this situa- 
tion may continue, it is impossible to 
foretell. Several days before the out- 
break of the general wer the demoral- 
ization of our foreign exchange market 
took place. There had been a tremen- 
dous outflow of gold from New York 
and this was one of the most serious 
dangers which confronted the Amer- 
ican people. In ten days last month 
we sent abroad $45,000,000 of the 
metal, in addition to nearly $50,000,000 
shipped in July. Europe holds about 
six billion dollars worth of American 
securities and obligations, so it is esti- 
mated by Mr. Paish, editor of the Lon- 
don Statist. It could take every ounce 
of our gold, if given the opportunity, 
in exchange for these securities. 


Uncle Sam Guards His 


Geld. 

T SEEMED imperative for the 
| United States, in the mad rush for 

gold that ensued in Europe, to take 
measures to guard its store. Our stock 
of gold is, fortunately, of impressive 
proportions. The government, so John 
Burke, the treasurer of the United 
States, declared, stood ready to meet 
any demand, having a stock of $1,280,- 
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000,000 of gold in bullion and coin. 
He added: “That is more gold than 
any other country in the world pos- 
sesses and almost twice as much as the 
stock of gold of -any two other coun- 
tries. We could meet a demand for 
nearly $300,000,000 of gold for ship- 
ment abroad and would still have a 
billion left. We have $400,000,000 of 
gold in the mint in Denver, nearly as 
much in Philadelphia, with stocks of 
gold in Washington, New York, San 
Francisco, and other places.” Never- 
theless the press exhorted the govern- 
ment to take additional steps for pro- 
tection. “Could anything be more ra- 
tional,” asked the New York Sun, “than 
a refusal by the United States, the gov- 
ernment and the banking and business 
community acting together, to permit 
Europe to draw on this country fur- 
ther for the expense of the mad courses 
on which it is about to embark? After 
declaring, through its governmental and 
business representatives, that it pro- 
poses to honor all legitimate drafts 
upon it after Europe has made its peace, 
should not the United States now an- 
nounce to the world that if Europe is 
going to plunge into the abyss the 
United States does not intend to go 
down with it?” 


The Gold Supply 
in America. 


T THE time Mr. Burke issued 
A his comforting statement there 
was over $1,280,000,000 in gold 
in the treasury; but of this sum, slight- 
ly over one billion was the trust fund 
against which our gold certificates are 
issued. The trust fund belongs to the 
holders of gold certificates, not to the 
government. An additional $150,000,- 
000 constituted the reserve against 
greenbacks and treasury notes, and it 
is required by law that this reserve be 
maintained at its present status. There 
was left in the general fund and the 
treasury only about $85,000,000 availa- 
ble for export. The interest on the 
public debt, which annually amounts to 
nearly $25,000,000, must be paid in 
gold. The United States gets her gold 
from import duties. This source was 
at once largely cut off. The other way 
to get gold is to sell bonds—a course 
which we will be slow to take as long 
as the market is as demoralized as at 
present. Even allowing for the annual 
$90,000,000 output of our mines, we 
were in no position last month to ex- 
port $300,000,000 of gold. 


Our New Financial 
Machinery. 


T VARIOUS times during the 
A ws few months attention has 
been directed toward the call for 

new financing which will come from 
American industries in the fall. The 
European crisis has presented new com- 
plications and the question is now being 
asked, “Will we be able to finance our 


own industries, as we have expected, 
in the face of a wholesale destruction 
of capital in Europe?” Heroic meas- 
ures have been taken. Gold was rushed 
from Washington to the financial cen- 
ters. Congress amended the banking 
law so as to permit the issue of over a 
billion dollars of emergency currency if 
considered necessary. Clearing houses 
went on a certificate basis. An arbi- 
trary rate was fixed by representatives 
of the big foreign exchange houses in 
the attempt to establish some basis for 
settlement where the market had dis- 
appeared. Finally the bankers mutu- 
ally agreed to discourage the exporta- 
tion of gold by every legitimate means. 
Emergency currency was authorized by 
Congress under the amended Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act and its issue began 
promptly. It is taking the place of gold 
certificates and greenbacks, which are 
being drawn into the bank reserves. 
The new bank notes, like the old, are 
promises to pay legal tender. They can 
be presented at the bank for redemp- 
tion and the money received can, in 
turn, be presented at the treasury for 
gold. As gold export again becomes 
possible, the issue of this additional 
currency may only serve to facilitate 
it, unless extraordinary measures are 
taken to guard against it. As an alter- 
native to suspending specie payments, 
the banks may discourage customers 
who seek to draw on their account for 
export purposes. They may agree 
among themselves to raise the rate of 
discount to a prohibitive point on all 
loans the proceeds of which are in- 
tended for export. 


Our Currency Problems in 
the Near Future. 


T is to be deplored that the new 
Federal Reserve system is not in 
operation so that we might have 

an effective central organization for 
raising the discount rates. At pres- 
ent it does not seem advisable to at- 
tempt to organize and start the new 
system. The enormous transfers of 
bank reserves made necessary by such 
an action would only render the situa- 
tion more chaotic. The gold certifi- 
cates and greenbacks which should nor- 
mally flow into the banks will build up 
their lawful reserves and increase their 
capacity to lend. If $500,000,000 is 
drawn into bank reserves in this man- 
ner it will be legally possible for the 
banks to increase their loans by from 
two to three billions. There will be an 
incentive to lower the rates of discount 
on commercial loans so as to lend this 
enormous sum. If the banks yield to 
this incentive no difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in financing ordinary busi- 
ness ventures. With discount rates 
low, the task of preventing a further 
gold outflow will be tremendously more 
difficult. Easy access to capital will 
impart a hectic flush to those lines of 
business which are not too seriously 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


affected by the tie-up in foreign trade. 
Unless the banks exercize caution and 
impose a good stiff rate of discount on 
even ordinary loans, we Shall have to 
fear inflation and its inevitable after- 
math of prostration. 


Finance Methods Abroad 
During the War. 


CCORDING to the N. Y. Times, 
A England, France and Germany 

promptly adopted measures for 
the financial support of their war oper- 
ations. The British Parliament voted 
a war appropriation of $1,000,000,- 
000. In Germany a bill was introduced 
to appropriate $1,250,000,000. The 
French Parliament authorized the Bank 
of France to increase its note circu- 
lation from $1,340,000,000 to $2,400,- 
000,000 and to abstain from paying out 
gold in exchange for notes. Only in 
the case of France was there any defi- 
nite indication of how the money was 
to be raised, aside from drawing on 
government funds already in hand. 
The N. Y. Times quotes one financial 
expert to the effect that the European 
nations would be able to carry on the 
war for several years so far as financ- 
ing is concerned. New forms of tax- 
ation might be the chief resource. All 
of the European nations at war have 
built up large gold reserves and have 
taken steps to preserve them. This ex- 
pert predicts that bond issues may be 
sold as readily as the billion-dollar in- 
demnity was provided by patriotic 
Frenchmen after the Franco-Prussian 
war. Illustrative of a few of the meth- 
ods which might be used, he says in 
part: 


“Great bond issues are more easily ab- 
sorbed than is sometimes supposed, in 
cases where an appeal to patriotism is 
behind them. This is particularly true in 
Europe, where there is always much 
money hoarded. In the past foreign se- 
curities have been heavily sold in order 
that the holders may invest in their na- 
tional war loans. In the present instance 
this recourse is removed for the time be- 
ing by the closing of the exchanges, but 
this situation may be changed before such 
loans are authorized and opened for sub- 
scription. The banks are practically com- 
pelled to take the loans and carry them 
until finally absorbed. 

“Finally, irredeemable currency may be 
resorted to, altho this is hardly likely to 
be done except in Austria. The extent 
to which such currency may safely be 
put out, however, is much better under- 
stood now than when it was abused with 
disastrous results in earlier periods, and 
its use is therefore not at all out of the 
question.” 


Need for an American 
Merchant Marine. 


ie: United States and Canada will 
be seriously affected industrially 
in a number of ways. A certain 
part of our labor supply will be with- 
drawn by the European governments’ 














The more a man’s mind 
can concentrate on the busi- 
Pen — ness at hand, the better he is 
going to care for that de- 
mand. Writing is but a 
vehicle of thought, and the 
easier the writing the clearer 
the expression. The pur- 
pose of Waterman’s Ideals 
is to make writing easy. The 
old dip pen, or the inaccu- 
rate flow of ink in a fountain 
pen, distracts attention— 
takes away part of the 
thought that is needed. In 
all Waterman’s Ideals there 
is especially one patented 
44, “Gy part, the Spoon Feed, which 
has provided for this make 
fountain pen a steady, even, 
accurate flow of ink when- 
ever wanted. The accuracy 
of the Spoon Feed has made 
writing with a Waterman's 
Ideal as easy as fashioning 
the characters with the 
empty fingers. \Waterman’s 
Ideals save you money and 
conserve thought, which is 
the general parent of money. 
They make the process of 
writing as delightful as the 
process of thinking. Water- 
man’s Ideal once suited to 
your hand will give you ac- 
curate service for years. 
Pens in every degree of fine, 
medium, coarse and stub. 





Prices, $2.50 to $50.00. Self- 
Filling, Safety and Regular Types. 


Avoid substitutes. Illustrated 
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Note these amazing facts: 


Today some tires are costing 
one-third more than Goodyears. 

Their price—or less—buys a 
half-inch wider Goodyear. And 
the wider tire will fit your rim. 

For instance, their price on 
a 30x3 will buy a Goodyear 
31x3%. Their price on a 
36x44 will buy a Goodyear 
37x5. So on other sizes. 


Or you can buy four same- 
size Goodyears for the price 
some ask for three. 

So the price of some tires will 
buy you in Goodyears a wider 
tire, or one extra tire in three. 


Too-High Prices 


Nowadays, 16 makes of tires 
are selling for more than Good- 
year prices. Those prices, we 
claim, are too high. 

Goodyear prices buy the utmost in 
a tire—the best we know after 15 
years of research and experiment. 

_ They buy four great features found 
in no other tire. And they buy the 
tire which outsells any other—the tire 


SOME TIRE PRICES 


Will Buy You a Half-Inch Wider Goodyear 


Our prices are low because 
of mammoth production. They 
are half what they used to be. 
But smaller output and higher 
prices do not signify better 
tires. 

Exclusive Features 

These four great features can 
be found in No-Rim-Cut tires 
alone. That is why these tires 
have become the most popular 
tires in the world. 


The No-Rim-Cut feature— 
the only way known to make a 
faultless tire that can’t rim-cut. 

Our “On-Air” cure—which 
saves the countless blow-outs 
due to wrinkled fabric. This 
one extra process costs us 
$1,500 daily. 

Our rubber rivets—hundreds 
of which we form in each tire 
to combat tread _ separation. 
We control this patent. 

Our All-Weather tread—the 
tough, double-thick anti-skid. It is 
flat and smooth, so it runs like a plain 
tread. But no other tire grasps wet 
roads with such deep, sharp, resistless 
grips. 

i No-Rim-Cut Tires, at Goodyear 










place in Tiredom 
after _ millions 
have been tried. 
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those extra fea- 
tures. Any dealer 
will supply you. 
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| call for their reservists, provided ships 
can be obtained for transporting them 
out of this country. Our ability to ex- 
port our food products and manufac- 
tured articles will depend entirely upon 
the marine situation. If this war illus- 
trates anything, it is the crying neces- 
sity for an American merchant marine. 
Those of our industrial activities which 
are in a position to profit by the for- 
eign needs of Europe and the elimina- 
tion of foreign competition in other 
foreign markets are practically para- 
lyzed by the inability to ship the goods 
on American or other neutral vessels. 
In 1913 the United States exported 
more than $2,000,000,000 worth of 





goods, only 9.1 per cent. of which went 
in American vessels. England carried 
considerably more than one-half of all 
our exports, while Germany, the next 
largest carrier of our goods, trans- 
ported approximately 14 per cent. No 
other nation carried as much as 5 per 
cent. and about 85 per cent. of all our 
exports were carried in the bottoms of 
vessels registered under the laws of the 
countries which are now at war. Wash- 
ington took steps promptly last month 
to provide the American shipper with 
a merchant marine which will be ex- 
empt from attack and seizure and which 
possibly may enable us to transport our 
commodities with almost as much ease 
as in the past. In giving American 
registry to foreign-built merchant ships, 
the United States Congress will enable 
the American shipper to reap the ad- 
vantages of the high prices which will 
be paid for supplies to be used in Eu- 
rope. Of course this presupposes that 
the passage to Europe is not blocked 
by vessels of war. We will be en- 
abled also to supply in part the markets 
now suddenly left open to us in South 
America and in the far East. 


American Industries Chiefly 
Affected by the War. 


RANTING the possibility of es- 
(5 tablishing a merchant marine, 

it remains to inquire concern- 
ing the direct effects of the war on 
certain industries. In the manufactur- 
ing industries, where the United States 
is a large shipper to Europe, there will 
be, outside of war supplies, a rapid fall- 
ing off of trade. This has already been 
indicated by the decline of approxi- 
mately 20 points in the market price of 
International Harvester Company stock. 
The European market for harvesting 
machinery has been temporarily wiped 
out. The same is true of cash reg- 
isters, automobiles, petroleum products, 
copper and copper goods, sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, mining and milling 
machinery, starch, tobacco, and office 
and industrial supplies. While we lose 
these markets in Europe, she is our 
competitor in many other markets in 
the same line of trade. The European 
losses should be offset to some extent, 
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therefore, by our increased sales in 
neutral countries. But this offsetting 
will hardly be sufficient to enable the 
industries just mentioned to pass 
through the crisis without feeling some 
depression, Another large class of 
losers consists of those whose income 
is derived from the importation of 
products from Europe, to be consumed 
ultimately in this country. European 
importations were almost at once 
brought to a standstill and orders for 
delivery in the near future cancelled. 
At the same time that some industries 
reap certain loss, it is equally sure that 
other industries will reap certain gain. 
This gain will be in direct proportion 
to our ability to provide shipping fa- 
cilities. Our manufacturers who are in 
a position to supply the needs of the 
European armies, such as our makers 
of shoes, blankets, and other naval and 
military supplies, should profit mate- 
rially. Again, the foreign demand for 
agricultural products of all sorts, ex- 
cepting cotton, has materially in- 
creased. “Armies and navies,” said 
Napoleon, “fight on their stomachs.” 
The proper care of the stomachs of 
the belligerents will be left largely in 
the hands of American and South 
American farmers. 








Expense of the War to 
American Consumers. 


HERE seems to be no doubt in 
T the minds of the leading author- 

ities who have analyzed the situ- 
ation that there will be a rapid rise in 
the cost of living in this country as 
well as abroad. It will not be possible 
to maintain one price for the domestic 
market and a higher price for the for- 
eign. We shall be obliged to pay more 
for our foodstuffs and for much of our 
wearing apparel. With the European 
cotton and woolen mills closed, the New 
England and southern manufacturers 
of cloth should reap a harvest for which 
the American consumer must pay in 
part. Wholesale food prices are al- 
ready climbing. Many produce men | 
predict that they will reach sensational | 
heights if the European war continues | 
more than a few weeks. Supply-houses 
were refusing early last month to sell 
to hotels more than the usual orders. 
Many hotels have endeavored to lay 
in a stock of non-perishable food suf- 
ficient to last six months. Large stocks 
of commodities on hand prevented any 
immediate reflection of the jump in re- 
tail prices; but before many days the | 
price to the consumer will change. | 
Enormous increases were soon reported | 
in perishable imported articles. Cham- 
pagne and other imported wines will 
be among the first things in which a 
scarcity is noticed, and it is predicted 
by importers that prices will go up 
within a few weeks. European produc- | 
tion has been cut off and the vineyards 
















Good Light For the Home : 
For Business { 

Good light is soft, 
agreeable and easy on the 
eyes. It is neither brilliant 
nor dim. 

Brilliant, dazzling or 
harsh light is the worst kind 
of poor light. It is a crime 
against eyes, nerves and 
health, and should be soft- 
ened by globes, shades or 
bowls into an agreeable, com- 





fortable illumination that is i 
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easy to read by, work by and Alba Bow! on Macheth-Evans Fix- 
ture—an attractive and efficient 
lighting unit for stores, offices 
and other business buildings. 


live in. 


Macbeth-Evans Lighting Equipment 


(with Alba or Decora Glassware) 


makes seeing easy and comfortable, brings out the beauty 
of the surroundings, gets more and better illumination 
from the current, softens the light, directs it where needed 
and makes good light cost less than poor light. 





Send for one of these Lighting Pamphlets 


1—HOMES: Good light in the homeis beau- 7—HOTELS: Good light is beautiful, brings 
tiful, makes seeing easy and comfortable, the out the beauty of the surroundings, and makes 
evening hours cheerful, and brings out the beauty seeing easy. People enjoy themselves more. 


of the surroundings. It prevents eye-strain. : ‘ 
8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in 

oT ue cas Gee Lone ba harmony with the surroundings. It makes seeing 

fortable, speak well of the store and visit it often. Pe wir — by ing efficiency 

3—RESTAURANTS: Good light attracts - : 

patrons and makes them more comfortable. It 9—-THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, 


is soft, agreeable, restful, promoting relaxation. restful, and cheerful. Itis beautiful, in harmony 
4—STORES: Well-lighted reer with the surroundings, and creates a receptive 
am : Well-lightedstores and windows attitude in the mind of the audience. 


attract customers, and display merchandise well. 
Customers stay longer and buy more. 10—HOSPITALS: Light should be ample, 


5—OFFICES: Good light means more work Cheerful, and restful for comfort and quick 
with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, without eye- T&COVery of patients. Good light is needed in ) 
strain, Seeing is easy and comfortable. operating rooms for precision and accuracy. y 


6—CLUBS: Theilluminationshould beample, 11—CHURCHES: Light should be subtle, soft J. 
restful, agreeable in color, beautiful,in harmony agreeable. Harsh or brilliant spots which dis- ¢ 
with the surroundings and entirely without strain. tract eye and attention, should be avoided. 


Use the Coupon To get the best light for 
your purpose, send for one of the Articles listed 
above, and for a Portfolio of Individual Lighting Ay 
Suggestions. ‘s, 
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you see an 
Arrow think 
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crowd drinks 


The drink with dash— 
vim—vigor and go to it. 
The thirsty one’s one best 
beverage. Delicious and 
refreshing. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 
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may be destroyed. The workmen have 
some hope of offsetting this increase 
in the cost of living through the shrink- 
age of our labor supply due to the call- 
ing in of reservists by the belligerent 
governments. Even tho this movement 
does take place on a large scale, it will 
be in turn offset by the reduction of the 
forces in those industries which are 
largely dependent upon Europe for a 
market. The salaried man will be 
obliged to pay more for what he gets 
and his salary is not likely to increase 
as rapidly as his expenses for neces- 
sary commodities. A wave of industrial 
improvement may m the long run re- 
sult, however, through taking over the 
industries of Europe, which will again 
place the salaried man at an advantage. 


Panama—The Silver Lining 
in the Clouds of War. 


HILE the great celebration at 
y, V/ the opening of the Panama 
Canal must be _ indefinitely 
postponec, the canal itself may receive 
a strong impetus through the conflict 
of nations. It is more than likely that 
much of the commerce that formerly 
passed through the Suez Canal will be 
diverted to the Panama route. Our 
South American trade by way of the 
Panama Canal is also likely to receive 
a powerful impetus. This is the one 
silver lining in the war-clouds for us. 
The United States, as the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger points out, might easily 
acquire commercial dominance in South 
America if England and Germany con- 
tinue to fly at each other’s throats: 


“The United States is about to begin an 
aggressive campaign for the trade of the 
west coast of South America, which Eng- 
land and Germany have heretofore prac- 
tically dominated, and by transshipments 
at Valparaiso our merchants will be able 
also to reach with better advantage into 
the Argentine market. The dominance 
which the United States might readily ac- 
quire while the energies of her two prin- 
cipal competitors were being exhausted in 


| strife might easily become overwhelming. 
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W ipmen Bolivia, about $9,000,000. British exports 
to Bolivia were double in 1910 what they 
were in 1909, which gives some idea of 
how the South American trade has been 
increasing under the stimulus of the ap- 

| proaching completion of the canal. 
“Germany’s total exports of merchan- 
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A LITTLE ESSAY ON 
EFFICIENCY 


Few business terms have been so much 
used—and abused—in recent years as “ef- 
ficiency.” Mr. Thomas Dockrell has pre- 
pared for CurrENT Opinion the following 
analysis of the inner meaning of the 
word: 


FFICIENCY is not a thing; it is 

a way. It has neither size nor 

shape. It is a principle. It ap- 
plies equally to the accomplishment of 
the infinitely great and the infinitely 
little. Its most powerful meaning is 
finality. Its application in its fullest 
sense is both prospective and retro- 
spective. 

It is not a miracle-worker, as so many 
suppose and hope; it is only the appli- 
cation of higher scientific law to com- 
monplace affairs. It is the rudder to 
the ship, the steering-wheel to the ma- 
chine, the telescope to the immense, the 
microscope to the small. 

The dreamer hopes to find in the 
study of efficiency some secret method 
of immediate transfiguration or trans- 
migration. The employee reads arti- 
cles on “efficiency” in the hope that he 
will discover a short road to the goal 
or an easier path. 

The employer hopes that “efficiency” 
will relieve -his organization from at- 
tention to detail, that “efficiency” will 
provide an automatic substitute for at- 
tention, vigilance and concentration. 

Not so. 

The principle of “efficiency” being a 
way, and not a thing, it might be called 
the gospel of “the only way”—“the 
only way” being more work with less 
waste so as to build the capacity for 
bigger work with still less waste, so as 
to eventually reach the capacity for big- 
gest work with practically no waste. 

“Efficiency” is merely the best meth- 
od of falling or leaping, diving or soar- 
ing, weeping or laughing, speaking or 
writing, beginning or finishing, going 
back or going forward, shoveling coal 
or cutting diamonds, wrapping a pound 
of sugar or building a transcontinental 
railroad, bandaging a canary’s broken 
leg or dynamiting a great river’s ice- 
jam, seeking a position as an office-boy 
or promoting a million-dollar corpora- 
tion. 

Big or little, selecting the best cause 
or achieving the best effect in the best 
way, resting or working, getting the 
best out of youth or out of age, no mat- 
ter what or where or how, there is the 
way of “efficiency”—the best way—the 
only way. 

This important point must be remem- 
bered in considering “efficiency”: If it 
does not apply to each and all of the 
parts, it does not apply to the whole. 

“Efficiency” not only does not do 
away with the necessity for attention 
to detail but it intensifies it. In fact, 
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the first principle of “efficiency” in 
practice is to break every thing into 
parts and consider each part separately. 


That is the principle of all scientific 
investigation—of all accurate knowl- 
edge. 





THE ECONOMIC FOLLY OF GOING 
TO WAR 


HE war raging in Europe lends 
Tt melancholy interest to the recent 

book by the author of “The Great 
Illusion,’ Mr. Norman Angell, on the 
economic folly of war. Statecraft, Mr. 
Angell maintains (“Arms and Indus- 
try”; Putnam’s), has remained behind 
in the process of evolution. Existing 
political and economic literature still 
employs the terminology of interna- 
tional conditions which have in fact 
disappeared and the underlying ideas 
of such literature ignore characteristic 


developments of our time. The axioms 
of the eighteenth century are the ab- 
surdities of to-day. Mr. Angell re- 
states the theory of the relation of mil- 
itary power to social and economic ad- 
vantage, as it is still accepted by the 
chancellories of Europe, as follows: 


“1. That conquered territory adds to the 
wealth of the conquering nation; that it 
can be ‘owned’ in the way that a person 
or a corporation would own an estate; 

“2. That military power is a means of 
imposing upon other countries economic 
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Uses for Yale Padlocks.” 
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conditions favorable to the nation exer- 
cizing it; 

“3. That nations are economic units— 
‘competing business firms, as one great 
military authority recently called them.” 


So long as Britons believe that their 
wealth and power can be lost and trans- 
ferred to another nation as the result 
of a single naval defeat, so long as the 
Germans believe that they will be ex- 
cluded from their fair share of the 
world’s wealth unless they are able to 
back their claims by force, there will 
be competition for the possession of 
force. Britons will always reply to an 
increase in the German navy by a 
greater increase, and Germany will 
never be content chat a rival nation 
shall have an overpowering prepon- 
derance of force throughout the world. 
In the absence of any necessary cause 
of discussion, Mr. Angell goes on to 
say, the armaments themselves become 
one. 


Fallacious Theories of 
Statecraft About War. 


EEDLESS to say, Mr. Angell 
N thinks that the assumption upon 

which nations make war and 
upon which, in the last analysis, the 
present war is being fought, are wrong 
economically as well as morally. For 
one thing, the wealth in conquered ter- 
ritory remains in the hands of the in- 
habitants. Special taxation or tribute 
is a Roman or feudal contrivance which 
is both difficult and unprofitable to ap- 
ply in modern administrative methods. 
The intangibility of wealth, which mu- 
tual dependence of peoples, based upon 
that division of labor which disregards 
frontiers, has brought about is the basis 
of this modern development. In the 
second place, the writer goes on to 
say, economic conditions in lesser states, 
such as Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, 
are just as good as in the states exer- 
cizing great military power, such as 
Russia, Germany, Austria. The for- 
eign trade of most great states is mainly 
with countries over which they exer- 
cize no political control. Great Britain 
does twice as much trade with foreign 
countries as with her colonies. The 
enormous expansion of German trade 
in countries like Russia, the United 
States, South America, owes nothing 
to her military power. The great in- 
dustrial nations, Mr. Angell continues, 
refuting the third point made by those 
who advocate war on economic grounds, 
are not units: 


“International trade is not exchanged 
between corporations known as ‘Britain,’ 
‘Germany,’ etc., but is a process of cOm- 
plex operations divided infinitely between 
individuals: a Birmingham ironmaster 
sells his engines to a Brazilian coffee- 
planter, who is able to buy them because 
he sells his coffee to a merchant in Havre, 
who sells it to a Westphalian town manu- 
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ECONOMIC FUTILITY 


facturing rails for Siberia, which buys | 
them because peasants are growing wheat 
as the result of the demand in Lancashire, 
which is manufacturing cotton for Indian 
coolies growing tea for sheep-farmers in | 
Australia, who are able to buy it because 
they sell wool to a Bradford merchant, 
who manufactures it because he is able 
to sell cloth to a petroleum-refiner in 
Baku, who is able to buy good clothing 
because he is selling petrol to the users 
of automobiles in Paris. How can such 
an operation, which is typical of most 
international trade, be described the 
competition of rival units—such as Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Brazil, or 
Russia?” 


as 


Mr. Angell’s Four Sticklers 
for Warlike Economists. 


VEN those who believe that na- 
tions are necesszrily rivals and 
that one country +:ay gain what 
another loses in war mt. take cogni- 
zance of the points which “Ir. Angell 
attempts to elucidate. He asks four 
questions of statesmen. The present 
war will answer most of these shortly: 


“1. How far have modern wealth and 
trade become intangible as regards mili- 
tary conquest, owing to the development 


of credit, and the interdependence of 
economic centers which this involves? 
“2. To what extent does the greater 


complexity of the modern industrial or- 
ganism harass or paralyze the employ- 
ment of existing military machinery (e. g., 
could States like Germany feed industrial 
populations for any considerable period 
after a general mobilization, the interrup- 
tion of communications, and the dis- 
turbance of the credit system) ? 

“2. To what extent do these factors in- 
volve the futility of the employment of 
military force to commercial ends, and 
how does the prosperity of the lesser 
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simple. 
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Machine is set in basement 
or on lower floor. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 


tests. 


all large cities. 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 








House is always in order 


“‘T heard the bell ring, all right, but I was too tired and untidy to 
answer it,” is still the frequent cleaning-time complaint in many 
homes. ‘‘Not at home’”’ used to be an excuse but now old-fashioned, 
or worse, since the arrival of quick, complete, dustless cleaning by 


minum Wand at the lurking, feathery dust and gritty dirt to see it instantly 
disappear from under furniture, from mouldings, chandeliers, frames, 
upholstered furniture, mattresses, cracks and crevices. 
All the dirt, threads, paper bits, insect eggs, etc., are drawn through iron suction 
pipe, (connecting at baseboard on each floor,) to big disinfectant dust bucket 
attached to machine which is set in basement or in rear room. No lugging or 
dragging around a clumsy, inefficient portable cleaner—but you buy a correct, 
complete outfit that will work perfectly for many years to come —as long 
lasting as radiator heating. 


An unfailing Cleaner — in sizes now at $150 up 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by prolonging the durability of car- 
pets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes 
the machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. Put as easily in old as in 


ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
Require no supervision or watching and are backed by our repu- 
tation and full guarantee. 
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“Sorry I didn’t know you were coming!”’ 


The ARCO WAND puts you and your 
home ever ready for critical callers — 
because it stops the breathing in clouds 
of dust, the struggle and strain, the climb- 
ing and the reaching. 


With the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
you need only point a long-handled alu- 
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States bear on the general question of the 
relation of military power and prestige 
to economic advantage? 

“4. How far has the development of a 
cheap press and other means of propa- 
ganda and .gitation given such strength 
to local autonomy as to render the im- 
position of military force in fields other 
than the economic one impossible (e. g., 
what lessons are to be drawn from the 
grant of a constitution to Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the recent breakdown of the French 
colonial fiscal system, etc.) ?” 


What Military Conquest 
Cannot Destroy. 


HE idea that the mere destruction 
of a rival fleet or army is equiva- 
lent to the suppression of a rival’s 

moral influence is often found in the 
economic sphere, and is equally falla- 
cious. The conception of international 
trade competition as the conflict of 


rival military units, the idea that the 
military defeat of Germany would im- 
ply the removal of her industrial eom- 
petition, overlooks completely the fact 
that the hands and brains of sixty-five 
millions in and 
manufacturing, in buying and selling, 
would exist after the destruction of the 
German fleet as before, and that no es- 
sential economie fact would be altered 
by Germany’s military defeat. Eng- 
land, even after its incorporation in the 
German empire, would remain Eng- 
land. Canada or Australia, after a 
German conquest, if we could imagine 
such a thing possible, would necessa- 
rily remain very much the same Canada 
and Australia as before. The confisca- 
tion of private property by a conqueror 
on a large scale is impossible in our 
day. 
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man out of his business and the farmer 
out of his farm, since they are thus se- 
cure in the means of livelihood for their 
families, they are in a position to resist 
all effort at Germanization. They will 
not send their children to the German 
school, nor write their letters in German, 
nor say their prayers therein; and, given 
all the factors of the case, it would be a 
physical impossibility for Germany to 
make them do so, conquest or no con- 
quest. It was not always so, but it is 
so to-day.” 


Trafiickers in Time of 


ar. 

F MR. ANGELL proves to us that 
| nations do not benefit economically 

by war, another English writer, G. 
H. Perris, whose book (“The War 
Traders,” published by the National 
Peace Council) is reviewed at length 
by the London Economist, tells us who 
it is that profits by armaments, war- 
scares and wars. They are, he main- 
tains, powerful groups of men in each 
nation who derive an enormous profit 
frora militarism gone mad. The great 
mass of Great Britain’s national arma- 
ments is produced by private firms un- 
der contract with the government. 


“A vast capital is involved; Armstrongs 
and Vickers alone have 20 millions be- 
tween them, and the next seven companies 
add a similar amount. It is true that 
these great concerns have civil interests 
as well (the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company manufacture the harmless bi- 
cycle), but the larger companies rely 
mainly on materials for war. In 1913 
Armstrongs had a profit of £1,024,800, 
while Vickers were only one-eighth be- 
hind, and John Brown and Company have 
paid 7% per cent. for five successive 
years. It must not be supposed that the 
big companies compete with one another 
for contracts and cut down prices; on 
the contrary, they seem to be on most 
intimate and friendly terms, with almost 
interchangeable directorates. The same 
man will sit on three, four, or even six 
boards, and we find the names of peers, 
members of Parliament, admirals, colo- 
nels, majors, and captains, so that the 
connection with Parliament and with the 
fighting services is a close one. But this 
is by ‘no means the most serious factor, 
nor is the further ‘marked connection be- 
tween. armaments-shareholding and active 
membership of bodies like the National 
Service League and the Navy League.’ 
Far more serious than either of these is 
the growing frequency with which high 
officials in administrative Departments, 
such as the Admiralty and the War Office, 
are transferring themselves from _ the 
service of the State to that of the ar- 
maments companies. Biographies of these 
officials turned directors occupy seven and 
one-half pages of the book. A paper 
which seems to speak for the armament 
interests called Arms and Ammunition 
puts the case for appointments as fol- 
lows :—“rhe eligibility of such candidates 
for private employment is obviously not 
limited to familiarity with special tech- 
nical operations: the chief thing is that 
they know the ropes.’ ” 
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properties. 
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When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
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Internationalization of the 
Armament Industries. 


Te great manufacturers of war- 


like implements have internation- 
alized their trade. Ammunition 
of all kinds goes freely abroad from 
England, and the hillmen of the Indian 
frontier or the road-bandits of Persia 


shoot English soldiers with English 
bullets. All over the world rebels and 


brigands are armed by European trad- 
ers, and in 1910 England’s Japanese 
allies sold 60,000 rifles and 6,000,000 
cartridges for use against the French 
and the English in East Africa. To 
quote again from the Perris book as 
summarized by our London contempo- 
rary: 


“‘*The federation of the world, Mr. 
Perris admits, may be a poet's dream, 
‘but the internationalization of the ar- 
mament industries is becoming a fact. 
The Nobel Dynamite Trust Company is 
‘an Anglo-German alliance,’ with half a 
dozen Germans on its board. Armstrongs 
have works at Pozzuoli and Genoa, where 
they build warships for Italy. Together 
with Vickers they own half the new ord- 
nance and armor-plate works at Muroran, 
in Japan; and thee two, with John 


| What the Telephone Map Shows 





23.5% 10.5% 9.2% 
Exchanges Bellconnected, ExchangesBell d Exch not Bell. Ftnees served by 
but not owned or pam § two companies, 





Brown and Co., are building Spanish bat- | 


tleships at Ferrol. This movement cul- 


minated in ‘the extraordinary combination | 


of British, German, French, Italian, and 
American firms,’ known as the Harvey 
United Steel Company. Compared with 
this ‘federation of the world,’ 


strongs, Vickers, Krupp, Blohm and Voss, 
Schichau, and Schneider of Creusot), 
which is rebuilding the Russian navy with 
money borrowed from French and other 
foreign investors, is an unpretentious little 
tea party of manufacturers. 

“Logically, indeed, the Russian pro- 
gram is the most absurd of all: ‘A land 
which Nature has made impregnable must 
be armed against foreigners—by foreign- 
ers. However, it goes on, and when more 
money is required from the patient French 
investor a German scare is easily worked 
up.” 

Mr. Perris discusses at length the 
“Navy Fashion-Shop” and the Dread- 
noughts, and attempts to show how 
frivolousty patterns of warships are 
changed. The last, most costly folly, he 
declares, is the oil-burning warship, 


RECENT ABUSES OF 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 


WO circumstances at present make 

the subject of commercial paper 

of prime importance to business 
men; first, the Claflin failure shows 
what consequences may arise from the 
abuse of “kiting” notes from one sub- 
sidiary to another, or to the holding 
company; secondly, commercial paper 
is to be the basis of an elastic currency 
under the new Federal Reserve bank- 
ing system. The important inference to 
be drawn from the Claflin experiences 
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politan syndicate (an alliance of Arm- | 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 
phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 
city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 
the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 
panies. Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 
of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 


places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 


with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 
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Acid Tests of 
Realty Bonds 


The best real estate bonds are 
investments of the most gilt-edged 
= safety, -bought freely by banks, 
= trustees, insurance companies, 
estates,and others requiring securi- 
ties of the most assured soundness. 

It is now time to re~define the 
standards of safety in this class 
of bonds. Our experience of 32 
years as specialists i in this class of 
securities without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest to 
any of our clients should give 
some weight to our definition. 
This definition may be summed up 
in the following simple“acid tests" 
which ary investor may apply: 


Mortgage—Arethebondsadirect first 

mortgage on the property securing them? 

argin of Safety— Is it ample to 
protect the bondholders? 

Serial Maturities — Do the bonds 
mature in serial installments so that the 
margin of safety is constantly increasing ? 

ings—Is the property improved 
and producing stable net earnings of at 
least twice the interest charges? 

Real Estate Conditions — Is the 
property located in a city where real 
estate values are solid. stable and con- 
stantly advancing. and ‘not dependent on 
booms or speculation? 

Sponsorship— —Are the bonds offered 

yaresp in t banking House, 
not connected in any way with the owner- 
ship or management of the property? 
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We wish to point out that the first 
mortgage 6% serial bonds we sell, in de- 
nominations of $100. $500 and $1000. meet 
a and all other requirements of safety. 

We have pres a special booklet ex- 
plaining these tests more fully and de- 
scribing these investments in detail. 
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with commercial paper is the absolute 
necessity of an efficient system for its 
registration. This question has been 
agitated by certain bankers and busi- 
ness houses for years with little effect. 
A few business houses have voluntarily 
adopted a policy of having all their 
notes registered, usually with some trust 
company. Their object has been to 
prevent the issue of any paper fraudu- 
lently or to a larger amount than is 
disclosed to purchasers of the notes. 
For lack of any established mechanism 
for the registration of paper, however, 
this movement has not gone far. The 
Claflin Company had sold large amounts 
of commercial paper through note-brok- 
ers to many widely-scattered banks. It 
issued much of this paper in the name 
of its subsidiary stores to its own order 
and sold them under its own endorse- 
ment. In many cases these notes were 
issued by the treasurer of the Company 
in New York without the knowledge of 
the operating officials. The Hennessey 
Company of Butte, Montana, in this 
way contracted liabilities of $1,690,000, 
it received no benefit and 
through which its otherwise excellent 
financial condition was made unsound. 
A system of registration would have 
prevented the issue of these notes with- 
out the knowledge of the responsible 
management. 


Registration of Com- 
mercial Paper. 


T IS true that these notes were 

legally issued, yet the practice was 

clearly improper and_ unsound. 
The Claflin Company apparently fol- 
lowed a policy of meeting one note by 
the issue of another until the mass 
of outstanding paper became encrmous 
and liquid assets dwindled to the point 
where receivership was necessary. The 
very ease with which paper could be 
floated far and wide on the strength 
of so distinguished a name as Claflin 
led to the undoing of the Company. 
If there had been an efficient regis- 
tration system its effect would have 
been to compel sounder financial meth- 
ods—to the advantage of the Claflin 
Company and its creditors. The trend 
of opinion favors the new Federal Re- 
serve Bank as the most effective agency 
for registration. While the power to 
compel registration is not explicitly 
given to the Federal Reserve Board, it 
has power to determine under what 
conditions paper shall be eligible to re- 
discount. It is generally considered 
that, if the Board insisted that all 
paper be registered to be eligible to re- 
discount, the effect will be to cause the 
registration of all paper held by Na- 
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Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 





E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 


tional Banks, except small local notes 
in which registration is not considered 
necessary. 
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Affect You H 

As soon as the tremendous extent of the conflict became certain, our corps 
of research specialists set to work to gather the facts affecting American _busi- 
ness and to analyze them. The task occupied their days and nights for over a 
week. 

Then Joseph French Johnson, Chairman of our Advisory Council, prepared a 
concise report that summarized the whole situation. It was issued as a part of the 
Special Service given to all subscribers to 

+ o 

The Modern Business Course and Service 
a a. 

of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
The report was in their hands within And this is as true for the younger 
two weeks after hostilities began, and What department heads, assistants and clerks 
was of vital importance to them, as Representative Subscribers say: as it is for the ofhcers and executives 
such executives as Morris May, Sec- “Your Course constitutes a splen- of the biggest corporations. No matter 

" ‘ i did quip fo any busines . 28 
ond Vice-President of A. B. Kirsch- ied ‘Wwinuiea, as it P sci what your business position, you need 
baum and Company, have testified. rectly to him, cssential principles the organized knowledge of business 

. = a boiled down in plain, matter-of-fact 
This is but a single instance of form by men who know.”—N. 4. that the Modern Business Course and 

° ° Hawkins, Commercial Manager, Ford ¥ . : . 
one kind of service that the Alex- Motor Co. Service gives you in systematic, time- 
ander Hamilton Institute is continually “There is a lot of valuable busi- saving form. 

_— ‘ . ss k sledge sc d here and ‘ 
giving, and that its subscribers find of there, age ag of little oe ge Today can be your opportunity. 
inestimable value in meeting their in- | besines man voi = ow ives | Ave you ready for it? 
dividual problems. what your Course does. You make If you wish acopy of Joseph French 

: : — — it possible to ‘read business’ in the . ae 

All this service 1S 1n addition to same sense that a man can ‘read Johnson's report, The War and Amer- 

the regular reading course, which in a Mtr ene tes & ican Business,’ we will gladly send it 
itself gives a business man command of Bro. to you upon request. At the same time 
principles in every department of busi- jure goto: A pic agg we will send you also a copy of Wil- 
ness, and thus make him better able to oubjects a who are » train- liam H. Lough’s 116-page, bound book, 

~ rt ) s ss s, t it Is “ > e ° ” . 
grapple with emergencies. Only the el the most concise and clearly Forging Ahead in Business, which 
man who is a master of business nt pod top over ton Coens pad contains a message that has appealed 
as a whole—not simply of one ee Ss eet ee to over 20,000 live, progressive busi- 
narrow specialty—can measure 4 nage 4 money to take it.”— ness men. Ask for them on your 
up to the big opportunities of Sales Manager, The United eee tie, business letterhead or fill out the at- 
today. tached coupon. 

exander Hamilton Institute 
a mee em ho 


I should be glad to have you send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, a copy of Joseph French 


35 Astor Place New York City 
Johnson's report on “The War and American Busi- 


The authority behind the Alexander Hamilton Institute is shown by the membership | ness,” and also a copy of “Forging Ahead in 














of its Advisory Council : | Business.”” 
Joseph French Johnson, D.C.S., Dean of the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. | RS SaéeacacsvanrshesaendestenendRieakes 


Frank A. Vanderlip, LL.D., President of the National City Bank of New York. | 

Elijah W. Sells, M:A., C.P.A., Senior Partner in Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Address..--+++++seseeeeeeesseres Stee eeeeees 
Accountants. | 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, gd... D., Professor of Government, New York University. 

Elbert H. Gary, LL.D., Chairman of the Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. | 
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If your typist spent 
two hours every day 
with herarms folded- 


Well, what’s the difference 
whether she sits with her arms folded 
or sits at your desk making pencil- 


marks in a note-book? 


Every minute of the time is wast- 


ed, either way— 


Every minute of the time she 
might just as well be writing on her 


typewriter. 


Cost? 
System isn’t a cost at all. 


Man alive, the Dictaphone 
It’s an 


economy. The saving in “overhead” 


shows up the very first day. 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Woolworth Bldg., N. Y., Suite 19 
Stores in the principal cities— 
dealers everywhere. 
If you don’t find ‘‘ Dictaphone’’ 
in the ‘phone book—jaust tear off 
** the man at the desk’’—pin him 
on your letterhead and send him 
in. Nothing else. That’s all. 


“Your Day’s Work’’—a book 
we should like to send you. 





WOULD you like to own a2 good paying mail order 
business? We have a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; invest a dollar or two 
a week and soon own a nice business of yourown. Write 


for particulars. 
NADICO, 1682 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Are you planning to enter College in 
the fall of 1915? 

Do you have to earn your college 
expenses? 

Investigate the Current Opinion 
Scholarship Fund, which will enable 
you to earn the funds for the necessary 
expenses. 

Unique sales-plan. You may com- 
mence now in your locality. 

Ask for our free booklet, “The Open 
Door to a College Education.” 
Address: Current Opinion Scholarship Fund, 

134-140 W. 29th Street, New York City 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE LONG-DEFERRED 
DECISION ON RAIL- 
WAY RATES 


‘HE long-expected decision of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 

on the application of the eastern 
railroads for an advance in rates was 
finally handed down last month. The 
delay in rendering the decision has 
been held accountable in some quar- 
ters for the current depression in busi- 
ness, and a favorable decision has been 
hoped for to relieve the low state of 
mind of business men. But it has even- 
tually arrived at a time when its effect 
is almost lost sight of. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission asserts that the 
decision is not of the gravity gener- 
ally ascribed to it. It is certain that it 
could not bring about any pronounced 
change in business conditions excepting 
so far as the business troubles are due 
to loss of confidence on the part of 
business men in the justice of the treat- 
ment of railroads and other public serv- 
ice companies. If the present business 
depression continues, with the conse- 
quent lack of traffic for the railroads, 
moderate advances in railroad rates 
could not by any possibility compensate 
the railroads for their lack of tonnage. 
Consequently the somewhat disappoint- 
ing character of the decision may be 
expected to have very much less effect 
upon the immediate future of business 
than the prospect of abundant crops. 
The grounds upon which the railroads 
asked for rate increases averaging 
about 5 per cent. are summarized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as follows: 


“(A) That the rate of return in net 


_ operating income upon the property in- 


vestment is declining. 

“(B) That the principal cause of this 
decline is a steady and constant increase 
in operating expenses, due to matters of 
a continuing character, such as wage in- 


| creases, legislative requirements, and the 


necessity of maintaining a higker stand- 
ard of track, equipment, and facilities 
generally. 

“(C) That the return upon money in- 
vested in railway facilities since 1903 has 
been utterly inadequate, and that no re- 
turn at all has been received upon the 
money so invested since I9QIO. 

“(D) That the effect of these things is 
so to impair the credit of the railroad 
companies as seriously to check the nor- 
mal construction and development of rail- 
way facilities which are required to meet 
the public demands.” 


Attitude of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


N a case such as this one, the part 

of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission is primarily that of judi- 
cial consideration of the conflicting in- 
terests of the railroads and the public. 
The attitude of the commission is stated 
as follows: 


New York Times 
New York World 
New York Herald 
Saturday Even- 
ing Post 
Metropolitan 
Magazine 
Outlook 
Fra 


European War News 


—in fact news of every description—appear- 
ing in the pages of the above publications and 
most others of prominence—is written first by 
their correspondents or contributors on 


CORONA 


Folding Typewriters 


They choose the Corona because it can be 
carried anywhere easily—because it’s solight 
(6 Ibs.) that its weight is hardly noticeable, 
because it folds up so compactly that it occu- 
pies a space of only 3%, in.x101/ in.x9 in., and 
finally because it’s a real, standard typewriter 
in every detail, differing only from its more 
cumbersome brother insize, weight and price. 
You, yourself would save much time, worry and ex- 
pense if you owned a Corona. 

Prove this statement by simply filling in the little coupon 
to the right and mailing to us today. By return post 


you will receive Booklet No.77 that gives full 
particulars. Send NOW! 
3" 


Corona Typewriter Co.,Inc. 70" 
Groton, N. Y. Sls i 
(Formerly Standard Typewriter Co.) Ss e ” 
141 West 42d Street, at S$ - - 
Broadway, New York City , € io 
$ ? 


“Gis in Principal 
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Fol tig 
stationer 


_ popular pen @ 
in the world— 
Esterbrook’s Fal- 
con No. 048. The 
standard pen for 
general correspondence, 
_combining a smooth, me- 
dium point with large ink- 
holding capacity. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 








Peninsular & Oriental 
Ss. N. Co. Frequent Sail- 
ings, India, China, 
Philippines, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
Winter Tours in India, 
Round World Tours. For 
full information apply 


Cunard Line, 21-24 State St., New York. 














GEOGRAPHY AND THE RAILWAY 


“The public owes to the private own- 
ers of these properties, when well located 
and managed, the full opportunity to earn 
a fair return on the investment; and the 
carriers owe to the public an efficient 
service at reasonable rates. This funda- 
mental doctrine has been recognized by 
the commission in the performance of 
its duties. The proceeding before us may 
therefore be described as, in some sense, 
a controversy between the consuming pub- 
lic, which pays the rates, and the investor, 
who furnishes the facilities for moving 
the freight; and our duty is to ascertain 
from the record before us what are their 
respective rights.” 


In this statement the phrase “well 
located and managed” stands out as of 
prime importance. Granting the con- 
tention of the railroads that their ex- 
penses have increased in excess of their 
revenue, it is necessary for the com- 
mission to determine whether such in- 
crease in expense is due to inefficiencies 
of management on the part of the rail- 
road or to conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the railroad. The settlement of 
the case consequently presupposes to a 
certain extent an investigation of the 
efficiency of the railroads. This is, of 
course, a monumental task and has been 
responsible for the long delay in issu- 
ing the decision of the commission. 
The rate increases asked for on the 


railroads were estimated to yield in 
revenue about $50,000,000 annually. 
The increases granted by the commis- 
sion are variously estimated to yield 
from 9 to 16 millions of dollars per 
year. The commission that 
through economies suggested the rail- 
roads can realize an annual increase of 
earings amounting to about $40,000,- 
ooo. The extent to which this amount 
can be realized is indefinite and any 
estimate of the exact amount so real- 
ized is little more than a guess. The 
railroads claim that many of these sug- 
gested economies are matters with 
which the railroads have been vitally 
concerned for years and in which they 
cannot be expected to show much bet- 
ter results. 


believes 


Increases Allowed the 
Railways. 


HE increases allowed the railways 
are mainly in Central Traffic ter- 
ritory, lying between Buffalo and 

Pittsburgh on the east and Chicago and 
St. Louis on the west, and the Ohio 
River and Great Lakes on the south 
and north. The commission apparently 
bases its decision to a large extent on 
the fact that the density of population 
per mile of railroad is much less in this 
district than in the trunk line territory 


RATES 
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east of Pittsburgh and in the New Eng- 
land district. On this account the com- 
mission that the 
expenses can not be offset to the rail- 
roads in the Central Traffic territory 
by increasing density of traffic as they 
are held to have been offset in the 
eastern and New England territory. 
In this Central Traffic territory the 
commission allowed nearly all of the 
rate increases asked. This, however, 
does not satisfy either the railroads or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
both of whom agree that the existing 
rates in this territory are unscientific 
and illogical and that a percentage in- 
crease in rates can not make the sched- 
ule satisfactory in this territory. Both 
agree that a thoro revision of all rates 
in this territory on scientific principles 
is essential to the prosperity of the rail- 
roads. Probably this will furnish a 
large constructive task for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
near future, which ought to result in 
better satisfaction to all parties con- 
cerned—railroads, shippers and con- 
sumers. The increases asked for in 
the eastern district and in New England 
are refused by the commission except- 
ing in so far as they are necessitated 
to conform with the changes allowed 
in the Central Traffic territory. 


considers increased 








Cork ip or M () 


Plain ‘End 
15¢ 


EGYPTIAN 


CIGARETTES 
VY 


“Cigarette smoking, to me at 
least, is the most delightful form 


of consuming tobacco. 


For a 


good cigarette is mild to the 
tongue, delicious to the palate, 
light to handle, fragrant, most 


delightful.’’ 


—Hector Grainger. 
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3243 om are now filled 
with this sunshine 


The Electrical Testing Laboratories, 


New York, found that 


Rice’s Gloss Mill White gave 19% to 36% more daylight, depending 


upon the conditions in the plant. 


It reflects the light, instead of absorbing it. 
It saves greatly on electric lighting bills. 
ables employees to work better, because they can see better. 
It can be washed with 


into dark corners. 


over, it is the most sanitary interior paint. 
soap and water without killing the gloss. 


(Read the Kellogg letter below.) 


It throws daylight 
It en- 


More- 


Rice’s Mill White requires less frequent repainting because it stays 


white longer than any other gloss paint. 


Another striking econ- 


omy and convenience is that it can be applied over cold water paint. 


Why it is better than imitations 


Rice’s is the original Mill White; all others are imitations, 
For this ts the only Mill White made without 


imitate only for a short time. 
varnish, For that reason 
flake off with the jar of machinery. It is made by a 
special process, discovered and owned exclusively 
by the makers. 

Imitation ‘‘ Mill Whites’’ may look as good when 
first put on. But six months’ exposure will prove 
their inferiority. By that time many are so yellow 
that they might be yellow paints. Repeated tests 
have shown, without a single exception, that Rice’s 
remains white longer than any other. 


GUARANTEED TO REMAIN 
WHITE LONGEST 


These are far from being mere claims. We give 
an unequivocal guarantee, with every trial, that if 
Rice’s does not remain white longer than any other 
gloss paint—applied at the same time and under 
similar conditions—we will give, free, enough Rice’s 
to repaint the job with one coat. In other words, 
you can prove our claims, in your own case, at our 
risk. You cannot lose under this guarantee. 

Even more liberal test offers will be made to those 
having 20,000 square feet, or over, to cover. Tear 
out the coupon now—before you turn the page and 
forget. Give it to your stenographer, with instruc- 
tions to ‘‘write on our letterhead and have reply 
come to me personally.’’ 


On inside concrete and brick,one coat of Rice’s Granolith makes 
the best possible primer for a second coat of Rice’s Mill White. 


RICE'S 


GLOSS 


MILL-WHITE 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., ra 
18 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. A 


it does not crack and scale like others; 


and they can 


it does not 





What a Few Users Say 


Santlary conditions in our 
plant have improved wonder- 
fully. We should judge we 
are getting 50% more light 
than betore.—Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 


We are indeed astonished to 
note the vast amount of day- 
light created by this paini— 
especially where we were for- 
merly forced to use electric 
lights all day. Now find it 
entirely unnecessary. Agree- 
ably surprised to observe how 
easy it 1s to keep clean.—Kno- 
tair Hosiery Co.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


The most practical interior 
finish we have ever used on 
walls and ceilings, We imag- 
ine will show an tncrease of 
between 20 and 25% in light.— 
R. J. Reynold’s Tobacco Co. 
(Makers of Prince Albert). 


Find it very satisfactory, 
indeed, — Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. 

The best thing we know of, 
—H. Doherty Silk Co., Pater- 
son, N. J. _ 


Out of stx compar- so 
ative tes‘s, Rice's ra 
Mill White so 
leads.~Killing- » 
ly Mfg. Co., 
Killingly, 
Conn. 
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No. of Stories 





U. 
i GUTTA PERCHA 
PAINT CO., 


s Providence, R. I. 

Tear out this coupon asa 
to have your 
stenographer write us on 
is your letterhead for further par- 
. ticulars of Kice’s Mill White, 
ro stating. approximate size of main 























Cues Economics in 
Railway Management. 


N THEIR claims for increased rev- 
enue, the railroads make no men- 
tion of increase of passenger rates, 

which produce something like twenty- 
four per cent. of the income of rail- 
roads. The commission considers that 
this is due to the state legislation regu- 
lating passenger fares, which leaves 
little room for hope in this direction. 
The investigation showed, however, 
that while the cost of handling freight 
has increased in some cases, it has 
decreased in other cases, especially in 
some of the bulk commodities which 
move in large quantities, so that the 
general average of freight costs does 
not show a considerable increase. Pas- 
senger costs, on the other hand, have 
increased uniformly and largely. The 
commission believes that by a careful 
separation of freight and passenger 
costs the railroads can produce evi- 
dence to show that considerable in- 
creases in passenger rates are due them. 
The freight traffic is at present bear- 
ing part of the passenger costs, which 
the commission believes to be an un- 
desirable condition. 

In spite of the limitations which the 
commission has imposed upon the issue 
of free passes, the passes issued in 1913 
would have produced nearly $20,000,000 
if regular passenger rates had been paid. 
While much of this free traffic consists 
of railroad employees, the commission 
considered that a material saving can 
be made in this respect. Freight-car 
efficiency is another line in which im- 
provement is to be expected. The com- 
mission says: “Taking the average of 
all roads in official classification terri- 
tory for the whole year, the time a 
car is moving in trains probably does 
not exceed three days out of thirty, and 
the car is under load only two out of 
these three days. Furthermore, the 
cars under load are loaded on an aver- 
age to only about 58 per cent. of their 
capacity.” 

Economy in fuel consumption may 
also produce large savings. The com- 
mission’s opinion in this case is based 
on careful tests of scientific methods of 
burning coal. The commission also ad- 
vises that the entire subject of special 
services rendered by the railroads, such 
as transit privileges, switching facili- 
ties, wharfage and refrigeration, be 
carefully investigated. 

Commissioners Daniels and McCord 
present dissenting opinions, in which 
they maintain that the conditions which 
have led the commission to favor in- 
creases on rates in Central Traffic 
territory were not substantially dis- 
similar from conditions existing in the 
eastern section, and that substantially 
the whole of the increases asked for 
should have been allowed. 

















